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Christmas, 1950. 


Many Merry Christmases, many Bappy 
Hots Bears, unbroken friendship, great 
accumulation of cheerful recollections, 
affections on earth, and beaben at last for 


all of us. 
Leiter to Forster, 1846. 


Border by) (Ruth Whittaker 


Oe Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch will speak to the toast of the 

Immortal Memory at the Birthday Dinner in London 

on Friday, the 7th of February next, and it is hoped to arrange to 
have the tribute broadcast. 


o* OK * ok * 
Dickens’s That Dickens in his later years adopted a crest is well! 
Crest. known to readers of The Dickensian and visitors to the 


Dickens House. The subject has been lately revived 

in the press here, and copied extensively in American papers as a 
piece of real ‘‘ news”; we must therefore again refer to it here. At 
the Dickens House are plates, cutlery and books bearing this coat of 
arms which was granted in 1625 to a family named Dickens who came 
from West Stoke in Sussex. Although Dickens never took out a 
grant of arms from Herald’s College, as it appears he should have done, 
he may have thought he had a right to adopt the crest of the Sussex 
family which bore his name. There was an exhaustive article on the 
subject in The Dickensian for 1922. 
* * * 


* * 
Why A writer on “ Women’s Clubs in America” in the 
Blame October number of “ The Landmark,” the magazine 


Dickens ? of the English Speaking Union, attributes the origin of 

this great and ever growing feature of New York life 
to “the rebellion of a gentle group of demurely dressed ladies . . . 
because Charles Dickens lectured to an audience of men in the sanctity 
of their club.” And so the Sorosis Club was formed, and male 


novelists eagerly seek to lecture to the vast audiences of Women’s 
Clubs in all parts of America. 


* % * * * 
The Golden A tradition of four centuries has been broken by the 
Cross. passing of the Golden Cross Hotel at Charing Cross, 


which closed its doors at the end of September. And 
one of the illusions of Dickens’s London has passed too: for the 
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majority of people imagine that it was the inn from which Mr. Pickwick 
set out on his travels. But the Golden Cross of 1827 was neither this 
inn (erected in 1831) ngr did it stand on this site. It was situated 
several yards further. west, on the site now occupied by the Nelson 
Monument, and faeing the rear of the statue of King Charles upon 
which David Cepperfield looked out in the rain and fog from his bedroom 


above the archway to which Jingle has made reference some years 
earlier. The identity and location of the Golden Cross that Dickens 
knew and wrote about was fully discussed in The Dickensian for 1915. 
The accompanying photograph shows the inn as Dickens knew it, with 
the Gothic front that replaced the J eae Boy in about 1828. 

* * * 


The Royal Trust Co., of Montreal, has issued a tastefully produced 
double leaflet, illustrated, quoting the well-known case of the intestacy 
of Mr. Spenlow as a warning to people not only to make their wills, but 
to see that they are properly drawn up. 
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Boulogne News reaches us that the cottage in Boulogne occupied 
Landmark by Dickens for the summers of 1853, 1854 and 1856, 
Disappears. has been pulled down. From the description given 

it would appear to be the Villa du Camp de Droite in 
which Dickens spent the summer of 1854. In 1853 and 1856 Dickens 
occupied the larger house owned by the same landlord, the Villa des 
Moulineaux in the centre of a large and charming garden. It was 
while on these holidays at Boulogne that much of Hard Times, Little 
Dorrit and Bleak House was written. 

* + ie oe * 


Dickens Dickens has many admirers in France. Boulogne has 
and France. perpetuated the memory of his residence there by 

naming a street after him. The proprietor of the Grand 
Hotel du Chateau, at Blois, is an ardent Dickensian, writes a cor- 
respondent, and in the salle-4-manger there are coloured prints of 
scenes from Dickens’s works. She asked Madame how her salle-a- 
manger came to be covered with Dickensian prints, and was informed 
that Monsieur had been five years in England and was an enthusiastic 
Dickensian. 

* * * * * 


The Reality This was the subject of a leader in “ The Evening 
of Fiction. Standard ” for September 26th—probably prompted 

by the announcement that the Golden Cross at Charing 
Cross was about to cease to function as an hotel. For visiting 
places associated with people who never existed, but who live far more 
surely than if they had been born as creatures of flesh and blood, “ the 
hypnotised deserve no sneers,” said the writer. “‘ What matters if 
that supper party at Lant Street never took place or that Dr. Johnson, 
real though he was, possibly never sat in the seat assigned to him in a 
Fleet Street tavern If truth be often stranger than fiction, fiction 
can sometimes be stronger than truth ” 

** x * * * 


The Dickens I am delighted to hear that at the Convalescent and 
Fellowship’s Holiday Home at St. Leonards-on-Sea there were 
Home for admitted during the year 221 women, 174 men, 133 
the Blind. convalescents, 220 holiday guests, 42 sighted guides, 

making a total of 395. The report of the National 
Institute for the Blind states :—‘ The Home was the gift of the Dickens 
Fellowship and is ideal for a holiday after long months of work in a city 
or when convalescing after illness. It has been truly said that there 
is no “dead ”’ season at the St. Leonards Home. It is always bright 
with the voices and laughter of happy guests, many of whom come 
regularly year after year to spend their holidays by the sea, amongst 
pleasant surroundings and with a hostess and staff who understand 
just the little attentions a blind man or woman needs. When accom- 
modation permits, blind visitors can bring with them a sighted relative 
or friend—a privilege which considerably adds to the enjoyment of a 
visit.” Thus the good work commenced by the Fellowship is being 
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well carried on, and the Institution for the Blind will welcome donations 
from Dickensians for their general funds. 
* 


* * * * 
Congratula- The many friends of Mr. T. W. Hill, who was Hon. 
tions. Secretary of the Fellowship for five years from 1915, 


will join with me in sending him hearty congratula- 

tions on his appointment as Secretary of The Atheneum, the famous 

club, of which Dickens was one of the famous members. Even 

after his resignation as the Secretary of the Fellowship, Mr. Hill did 

not cease to take an active interest in its affairs; in 1927 he founded 

the Bromley Branch and is a well-known figure at the Annual Conference. 
* * * * * 

Congratulations also to the President of the Bath Branch, Mr. T. Sturge 
Cotterell, on his acceptance of the Mayoralty of his native city. We 
Dickensians owe much to Mr. Cotterell for his untiring interest and his 
ready generosity in the Dickensian associations of Bath, and are proud 
of the fact that he is the first Chairman of Council to receive that civic 
honour. Bath has conferred a well-deserved reward on her son, and 
we wish him a most successful and enjoyable year as its Mayor. 

* * * * * 

The Dickens Whilst The Dickensian has been devoting itself to the 
Advertiser. use the modern advertisers puts the characters and 

incidents of Dickens, Mr. Bernard Darwin is showing: 
us how there is no need to go outside the green covers of the famous 
monthly parts to get a feast of fun. His book, “The Dickens 
Advertiser,” which Elkin Mathews and Marrot publish, price 7/6, is 
a book of sheer joy, and until one has read it, one has no conception 
of the amount of humour bound up in those covers. All collectors 
of Dickensana know the value attaching to the advertisements in the 
parts, but only Mr. Darwin has realised what a fund of history they 
contain. The best of the advertisements are reproduced in facsimile, 
and are so mirth’ provoking that one can hardly realise they were 
intended as serious inducements to the purchaser. Thus we are 
introduced to Mr. Lock’s weird apparatus for the cure of toothache ; 
the Paletot or Patent Coat; the Caspiato or Folding Bonnet ; Ross’s 
Invisible Peruke ; the Sansflectum Crinoline ; the Versatio or reversible 
coat, and last, but by no means the least, the advertisements of Mr. 
Moses, the forerunner of Wegg in dropping into poetry. Mr. Moses, 
too, has the honour of being the only one of the advertisers to make 
use of Dickens characters to push his wares. 

Mr. Darwin discourses charmingly on all these subjects, as well 
as on the advertisements relating to Literature, the Young Person, 
Dress, Pills and Smoking. His book is a perfect delight, and will 
add considerably to the mirth of the Christmas festivities, for it is 
just the thing to buy lots oo ands a yORr friends. 

* 


Mr. Will Owen has drawn an attractive poster of Dickens's London 
for the London County Council Tramways. The original has been 
presented to the Dickens House which is the centre picture of the 
design. 
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The Dickens Club, Wellingborough, of which Miss Mary L. Pendered, 
the novelist and frequent contributor to our pages is the moving 
spirit, has become affiliated to the Fellowship. 

* * * * * 
A Dickens In 1869 Dickens presented to the Soldiers’ Institute in 
Presentation Chatham a set of his works in eighteen volumes. One 
Scandal. would have thought these books would have been worn 
out long ago, but apparently the officials at the 
library, out of respect to their neighbour, carefully preserved the 
gift and provided other copies of the novels for the delectation of 
the soldiers. We know that presentation volumes to individuals 
come on the market fairly regularly and command high prices; 
but great was our surprise to note in Sotheby’s catalogue that 
these eighteen volumes were offered for sale on Armistice Day by 
the Depét Battalion of the Royal Engineers. A letter of protest in 
the Press from the Editor of this magazine, and another to the 
War Office from the Hon. Secretary of the Fellowship speedily resulted 
in the books being withdrawn from the sale and we have specially to 
thank Colonel A. H. Bell, late commanding the Depot Battalion at 
Chatham for his invaluable support and assistance. What is ultimately 
to become of the books we do not know ; as the books are apparently 
not appreciated in Chatham, we suggest the proper resting-place is 
the Dickens House Library, where some of them were written. 
* * * * * 
A “Something Children’s Books on Dickens we have had before, but 
Different ’’ it has been left to Mr. Patrick Braybrooke to give us 
Dickens Book. something different ; something that is really Dickens, 
not merely a condensed version, or a revised version ; 
and for that we are truly thankful. The sooner the child is taught 
to read the real Dickens, so much the better, and this volume is a step 
in the right direction. 

Mr. Braybrooke has divided his book into sections, opening with 
* Incidents of Thrill,” and following ‘* Romance ” by “ Travel Pictures” 
through “ Fun” and “Sadness” to “ Home and Fireside Scenes.” 
The extracts are necessarily short, but Mr. Braybrooke has the very 
happy knack of knowing how to extract just the right amount of 
genuine Dickens without having to resort to condensing or omitting. 
Ample notes on each extract are provided, and there is a glossary, 
for which Mrs. Braybrooke is responsible, a list of the works and of 
books recommended for study. Truly a multum in parvo, to be 
welcomed alike by adults and children. We wonder what Mr. Bray- 
brooke thinks about a Dickens Omnibus Book on similar lines? It 
should prove a real good seller. 

wae. * * ** 

The Conference of 1931 will be held in Eastbourne and ‘not in 
Portsmouth as previously announced. 

* * * ** * 

God Bless Us, Every One. 


Water Dexter. 
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ROUNDABOUT DOCTORS’ COMMONS 


it 
ABOUT ITS WHEREABOUTS 


By WALTER DEXTER 


WE first hear of this curiously-named place in The Pickwick Papers, 

when Jingle, at the White Hart in the Borough, being desirous 
of obtaining a marriage licence, asks Sam Weller “Do you know— 
what’s a name—Doctors’ Commons?” To which Sam, with his 
extensive and peculiar knowledge of London, immediately replies 
“ Paul’s Churchyard, sir; low archway on the carriage side, book- 
seller’s at one corner, hot-el on the other, and two porters in the middle 
as touts for licences’; and then proceeds to tell the humorous story 
of how his father was beset by these self-same touts, who were 
notorious, a special notice being painted up at the entrance to the 
Commons to warn visitors against them; but apparently all to no 
purpose. 

The chapter in Sketches by Boz entitled “ Doctors’ Commons ” was 
written, or at any rate published, after the part in Pickwick containing 
the above reference. Here Dickens tells us that ‘‘ walking without 
any definite object through St. Paul’s Churchyard, a little while ago, 
we happened to turn down a street entitled ‘ Paul’s Chain,’ and keeping 
straight forward for a few hundred yards, found ourself as a natural 
consequence, in Doctors’ Commons.” The “ street entitled ‘ Paul’s 
Chain’ ” (so entitled from the chain that used to be drawn across the 
street during Divine Service) was later named Godliman Street. 

The low archway referred to in Pickwick stood until 1894 at the 
corner of Dean’s Court, and either this way or by Godliman Street we 
can reach the district on which Doctors’ Commons stood until 1867, 
when Queen Victoria Street cut through its gardens, and the Post 
Office Savings Bank Offices covered much of 
the old site. 

It is, of course, to David Copperfield that 
we turn to find out what Dickens thought of 
this “lazy nook . . . a little out of the way 
place where they administer what is called 
ecclesiastical law ...a place that has an 
ancient monopoly in suits about people’s 
wills and people’s marriages and disputes 
among ships and boats,” and in the article 
that follows, Mr. Percy Carden tells us all 
that we need know about the various courts 
peculiar to the place. 

Dickens, of course, knew Doctors’ Commons 
well, for at thé age of eighteen he became a 
reporter at the Consistory Court here in 1830; *" ‘ 

a copy of a judgment in Dickens’s handwriting, 5 Bell Yard 


ii! 
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of a case heard in November, 1830, is preserved in St. Bartholomew's 
Church. 

The “hot-el”’ referred to by Sam Weller as being one side of the 
archway figures in David Copperfield as “ a certain coffee-house which 
in those days had a door opening into the Commons, just within the 
little archway in St. Paul’s Churchyard.” Here David had the meeting 
with the she-dragon who had intercepted his letters to Dora and 
betrayed him to Mr. Spenlow, and found her to be his old enemy, Miss 
Murdstone. 

Although Doctors’ Commons is gone, there remains in the vicinity 
an important Dickens landmark, at 5 Bell Yard, off Carter Lane, the 
little office which Dickens once rented. The “ Law List” for the 
years 1831 to 1836 gives the name of Charles Dickens as a shorthand 
writer at this address. 


Il. 
ABOUT THE DOCTORS AND THE COURTS 


By PERCY T. CARDEN 

“The advocates are civilians,” Steerforth told David, “men who 
have taken a Doctor’s degree at college.” 

He did not explain what he meant by the term “ civilians,” or why 
men who had taken a Doctor’s degree at the University should be 
engaged as advocates in a little out-of-the-way place where they 
administer what is called Ecclesiastical Law, and exercise an ancient 
monopoly in suits about people’s wills and people’s marriages and 
disputes among ships and boats. Let me try, then, to supplement 
Steerforth’s description. 

‘* Civilians ” means persons who by long study have become expert 
in the civil law of Rome. The civilians, before they were called to 
the bar of Doctors’ Commons, were required to be, not only civilians, 
but canonists also; 7.e., experts in the canon law of the Church. It 
was quite usual for them to take not only the degrees of Doctor of the 
civil and canon laws at either Oxford or Cambridge, but also subse- 
quently to study the civil law at the University of Paris for two years, 
and then the canon law at the University of Bologna for as long. 
After this training, the Archbishop of Canterbury called them to the 
bar of the Commons. 

The reader may be puzzled to understand why the barristers in the 
King’s Courts at Westminster were required to be conversant only 
with the Common Law of England, whilst in the Ecclesiastical and 
Admiralty Courts adjacent to St. Paul’s the advocates were required 
to be Doctors of civil law in addition to ecclesiastical lawyers. Sir 
William Blackstone, in his ““ Commentaries on the Laws of England,” 
explains the anomaly : 


“From the time of Stephen the nation seems to have been divided 
into two parties ; the bishops and clergy, many of them foreigners, 
who applied themselves to the civil and canon laws, which now came to 
be inseparably interwoven with each other ; and the nobles and laity 
who adhered with equal pertinacity to the old common law : both of 
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them reciprocally jealous of what they were unacquainted with and 
neither of them perhaps allowing the opposite system that real merit 
which is abundantly to be found in each. This appears, on the one hand, 
from the spleen with which the monastic writers speak of our muni- 
cipal Jaws upon all occasions ; and on the other, from the firm temper 
which the nobility shewed at the famous parliament of Merton. 
“The clergy, finding it impossible to root out the municipal law, 
began to withdraw themselves by degrees from the Temporal Courts. 
Wherever their authority extended they carried with them the same 
zeal to introduce the rules of the civil, in exclusion of the municipal 
law. This appears in a particular manner from the spiritual courts 
of all denominations, from the chancellors’ courts in both our Uni- 
versities, and from the high court of chancery, in all of which the 
proceedings are to this day in a course much conformed to the civil 
law, for which no tolerable reason can be assigned unless that these 
courts were all under the immediate direction of the popish ecclesias- 
tics, among whom it was a point of religion to exclude the municipal 
law ; Pope Innocent IV. having forbidden the very reading of it by 
the clergy because its decisions were not founded on. the imperial 
constitutions, but merely on the customs of the laity.” 


Prior to the Conquest, the Bishop of the diocese sat with the Alderman 
or Sheriff in the county court which had cognizance over ecclesiastical 
as well as lay causes and controversies in the county. About 1085 
William separated the ecclesiastical from the civil courts and prohibited 
the bishops from sitting in the latter. Separate ecclesiastical courts 
date from that period. 

The courts of the bishops were called consistory courts ; the con- 
sistory court of the Bishop of London sat in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Naturally the advocates congregated nearby ; down to the reign of 
Elizabeth they resided and practised at Amen Corner. 

In 1567 some of the members of this society of advocates purchased 
the site of Doctors’ Commons about which we have just heard, and 
erected there at their own cost houses for the residence of the judges 
and advocates and suitable buildings for the holding of courts. 


I. 

When David Copperfield read on the endorsements of the papers on 
Mr. Spenlow’s table “In the Consistory Court,” “In the Arches 
Court,” “In the Prerogative Court,” “In the Admiralty Court,” “ In 
the Delegates’ Court,” he wondered how many courts there might be 
in the gross and how long it would take him to understand them all. 
So far as I know Dickens has enumerated the whole of the Courts held 
at Doctors’ Commons. They are as follows : 

THE CONSISTORY COURT.—This was the Court of the Bishop of 
London, and formerly sat in his Cathedral of St. Paul. Subsequently 
the Court sat at Doctors’ Commons, but even when it did so, whenever 
1t was necessary for the purpose of binding all parties interested in the 
case, the Court, after the judgment had been delivered, adjourned to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; there the final decree was pronounced either 
by the judge himself, or by an advocate as his deputy judge. 

The Bishop did not sit as judge in the Consistory Court, but delegated 
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the duties to his official principal and vicar-general, which two offices 
were usually combined and held by the chancellor of the diocese. 
THE COURT OF ARCHES.—David made his bow to the Doctors 
on an “Arches Day,’ you may remember. The presiding judge, 
whom he would have taken for an owl, had he seen him in an aviary, 


VANISHED DICKENSLAND 
London as C.D. and D.C. saw it 


A large dull room, not unlike a chapel to my thinking. . . . The upper 
part of this room was fenced off from the rest ; and there, on the two 
sides of a raised platform of the horse-shoe form, sitting in easy old- 
fashioned dining room chairs, were sundry gentlemen in red »gowns 
and grey wigs, whom I found to be the Doctors. (Chap. 23.) 


and who was blinking over a little desk like a pulpit desk, was the 
Dean of Arches. ‘‘ The official principal of the Arches Court of 
Canterbury ” was the title given him in his patent of appointment, 
but colloquially he was always known as the Dean of Arches. 

The Dean of Arches was president, also, of the college of Doctors’ 
Commons, which in 1768 had been incorporated by the sonorous but 
cumbrous title of ‘‘ The college of Doctors of Law exercent in the 
Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts.” 

Just as the Consistory Court was the diocesan court of the Bishop 
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of London, so the Court of Arches was the provincial court of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The strange title of the court is said to 
have arisen from the sittings having been formerly held in Bow Church 
—the Church of the Blessed Mary de Arcubus—whose steeple is raised 
on stone pillars archwise. 

THE PREROGATIVE COURT.—When Steerforth told David of 
the “‘ Ancient monopoly in suits about peoples’ wills,” what he had in 
mind was the jurisdiction by special prerogative in testamentary 
matters exercised at Doctors’ Commons in the Prerogative Court of 
the province of Canterbury. 

This monopoly was more extensive than Steerforth supposed. The 
prerogative extended to all testamentary causes in the province where 
the deceased had left bona notabilia within more than one diocese. 

“* Bona notabilia”” meant chattels to the value of 100 shillings and 
upwards; also the metropolitan had jurisdiction over such estates 
whether the deceased had made a will or had died intestate. 

It might be an interesting enquiry why Barkis’s will was proved at 
Doctors’ Commons. True, his three thousand pounds or so were bona 
notabilia, but were they not all found in his carrier’s box at Yarmouth, 
and therefore in but a single diocese which was not the diocese of 
- London ? ; 

Be that as it may, Peggotty’s business in proving her husband’s 
will with David’s help was not contentious but “common form 
business” (and very light and lucrative business, he tells us, the 
common form business in the Commons was). Peggotty was therefore 
conducted by David not into the Prerogative Court but into the 
Prerogative Office. The Prerogative Office was the office which David 
ventured to tell Mr. Spenlow—with all due deference to the latter’s 
experience, but with more deference still to his being Dora’s father—he 
thought rather a queerly managed institution. David thought that 
perhaps it was a little nonsensical that the Registry of that court, 
containing the original wills of all persons leaving effects within the 
immense province of Canterbury for three whole centuries, should be 
an accidental building, never designed for the purpose, leased by the 
Registrars for their own private emolument, unsafe, not even ascer- 
tained to be fireproof, choked with the important documents it held, 
and positively, from the roof to the basement, a mercenary speculation 
of the Registrars, who took great fees from the public and crammed 
the public’s wills away anyhow and anywhere, having no other object 
than to get rid of them cheaply. That perhaps it was a little unreason- 
able that these Registrars, in the receipt of profits amounting to eight 
or nine thousand pounds a year (to say nothing of the profits of the 
Deputy Registrars and Clerks of Seats) should not be obliged to expend 
a little of that money in finding a reasonably safe place for the im- 
portant documents which all classes of people were compelled to hand 
over to them, whether they would or no. That perhaps it was a little 
unjust that all the great offices in this great office should be magnificent 
sinecures, while the unfortunate working clerks in the cold dark room 
upstairs were the worst rewarded and the least considered men, doing 
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important services in London. That perhaps in short this Prerogative 
Office of the diocese of Canterbury was altogether such a pestilent job, 
and such a pernicious absurdity, that but for its being squeezed away 
in the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, which few people knew, it must 
have been turned completely inside out, and upside down, long ago. 
THE DELEGATES COURT.—Blackstone calls the Delegates 
Court ‘‘ the great court of appeal in all ecclesiastical causes.” This is 
not the time or place to discuss the vexed question of appeals to Rome. 
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Suffice it, that after the break with the Papacy in Henry VIII.’s reign, 
all appeals to Rome were prohibited by Parliament. The King became, 
as the bidding prayer you can hear at the Temple Church reminds us, 
“ Over all causes and in all matters ecclesiastical as well as civil within 
his dominions supreme.” As Supreme Head of the Church, the King 
delegated to a commission his right to appoint judges for hearing 
appeals from ecclesiastical tribunals. ee 
Blackstone tells us that the Commission appointed by the King 
under his great seal was frequently filled with lords spiritual and 
temporal, and always with judges of the court at Westminster and 
B 
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doctors of the civillaw. If, as I infer, the Commission did not appoint 
permanent delegates but selected them specially for each appeal, this 
may be the explanation of Mr. Spenlow’s dark speech “ who were the 
Delegates? Why, the Ecclesiastical Delegates were the advocates 
without any business.” But sometimes the folk chosen as Delegates 
were much more exalted in rank. Thus in Grosvenor v. Fenwick, a 
cause heard in 1705 at Serjeant’s Inn, four bishops, five judges and 
six doctors of law sat as Delegates to hear the appeal from the Peculiar 
Court of the Dean of Westminster. This Dean, incidentally, was 
Thomas Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, and sat as one of the Delegates, 
notwithstanding that the Appeal was from his own Court. A full 
account of the cause and its antecedents, which concerned the romantic 
history of the Westminster Estates, will be found in that interesting 
biography ‘‘ Mary Davies and the Manor of Ebury.” 

The same case illustrates a remarkable peculiarity which distinguishes 
certain suits in the Ecclesiastical Courts from those which can be 
brought in equity or at common law. It is this: the original object 
of a suit may be changed and assume in the conclusion an entirely 
different shape from that in which it had been instituted. The suit 
was for restitution of conjugal rights and the decision was that the 


’ pretended marriage was a nullity. 


Before we pass on to the Admiralty Court I should like to remind 
you of Mr. Spenlow’s eulogium of the relation between these ecclesi- 
astical courts in the Commons. 

What was to be particularly admired (he said) in the Commons, was 
its compactness. It was the most conveniently organized place in the 
world. It was the complete idea of snugness. It lay in a nutshell. 
For example: You brought a divorce case, or a restitution case, into 
the Consistory. Very good. You tried it in the Consistory. You 
made a little round game of it, among a family group, and you played 
it out at leisure. Suppose you were not satisfied with the Consistory, 
what did you do then? Why, you went into the Arches. What was 
the Arches? The same court, in the same room, with the same bar, 
and the same practitioners, but another judge ; for there the Consistory 
judge could plead any court day as an advocate. Well, you played 
your round game out again. Still you were not satisfied. Very good. 
What did you do then? Why, you went to the Delegates. Who were 
the Delegates ? Why, the Ecclesiastical Delegates were the advocates 
without any business, who had looked on at the round game when it 
was playing in both courts, and had seen the cards shuffled and cut, 
and played, and had talked to all the players about it, and now came 
fresh, as judges, to settle the matter to the satisfaction of everybody ! 

In a word, as Steerforth had told David, “ They are like actors ; 
now a man’s a judge, and now he is not a judge ; now he’s one thing, 
now he’s another ; now he’s something else, change and change about.” 
“You shall go there one day, and find them blundering through half 
the nautical terms in Young’s Dictionary, apropos of the Nancy having 
run down the Sarah Jane, or Mr. Peggotty and the Yarmouth boatmen 
having put off in a gale of wind with an anchor and cable to the Nelson 
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Indiaman in distress; and you shall go there another day, and find 
them deep in the evidence, pro and con, respecting a clergyman who 
has misbehaved himself ; and you shall find the judge in the nautical 
case the advocate in the clergyman’s case, or contrariwise.” Which 
brings me naturally to the Admiralty Court. 

THE ADMIRALTY COURT.—It is not by an oversight that I have 
left this Court to the last. ‘‘ Nonsense, Steerforth,”’ David exclaimed, 
“you ‘don’t mean to say that there is any affinity between nautical 
matters and ecclesiastical matters.” ‘‘ I don’t indeed, my dear boy,” 
he returned, ‘‘ but I mean to say that they are managed and decided 
by the same set of people, down in that: same Doctors’ Commons.” 

Steerforth was right. The affinity was not at all in the matters but 
simply in the men and in the system which they administered. ‘‘ The 
maritime courts,” says Blackstone, “or such as have power and 
jurisdiction to determine all maritime injuries arising upon the seas 
or in parts out of the reach of the common law, are only the Court of 
Admiralty and its court of appeal. The Court of Admiralty is held 
before the Lord High Admiral of England or his deputy, who is called 
the judge of the court. Its proceedings are according to the method 
of the civil law like those of the ecclesiastical courts; upon which 
account it is usually held at the same place with the superior ecclesi- 
astical courts at Doctors’ Commons in London. 

PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE OF THE COURTS.—On Mr. 
Spenlow’s table there lay a great many bundles of paper, some endorsed 
as Allegations, and some (to David’s surprise) as Libels. 

The bundles endorsed Allegations were testamentary causes. For 
example, the next-of-kin of a’ man who has shot himself contests the 
validity of the dead man’s will. The first plea in the suit details the 
story from the point of view of the next-of-kin, and, after the heading 
“In the Prerogative Court of Canterbury on such and such a day 
N.O.K. against M.W.” continues “‘ on which day R. in the name and 
as the lawful proctor of N.O.K. did say, allege and in law articulately 
propound as follows.” Contrariwise, the widow of the deceased 
supports the validity of the will, and her first plea in the suit is called 
a Responsive Allegation, her proctor on her behalf similarly saying, 
alleging and in law articulately propounding. 

The Libel was the first plea in any cause which was neither criminal 
nor testamentary. By a statute of Henry V., when any of the King’s 
lieges were cited to appear before spiritual judges and demanded “a 
libel of that which against them is surmised,” the libel was ordered to 
be granted and delivered to the party without any difficulty. 

Libel, Blackstone explains, is Libellus, a little book or articles drawn, 
out into a formal allegation. The libel began ‘“‘ In the Name of God, 
Amen. Before you, the Right Honourable Sir H. J. Knight, Doctor 
of Laws, Official Principal of the Arches Court of Canterbury . . . the 
proctor of .. . by way of complaint . . . doth hereby say, allege and 
in law articulately propound as follows.” 

It is rather interesting to note that there appear to have been no 
Criminal Pleas on Mr. Spenlow’s table. Had there been such they 
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would have been endorsed Articles because they run in the name of 
the judge who “ articles and objects.” 

Dickens was very familiar with such Articles. In Mr. W. J. Carlton’s 
excellent little book, ‘‘ Charles Dickens, Shorthand Writer,” is a 
facsimile of a report made by Dickens in the Consistory Court of 
London. The case is ‘‘ The Office of the Judge promoted by Jarman 
against Bagster,”’ and it is reported, I believe, in Haggard’s Kcclesi- 
astical Reports, Vol. III., page 356. I have no doubt at all, myself, 
that this is the same case that Dickens detailed with hardly less 
accuracy and much greater humour and raciness as “ The Office of the 
Judge promoted by Bumple against Sludberry.” “ We found,” he 
says, “ by the opening speech of the counsel for the promoter, that 
under a half obsolete statute of one of the Edwards, the Court was 
empowered to visit with the penalty of excommunication any person 
who should be proved guilty of the crime of ‘ brawling or smiting ’ in 
any church or vestry adjoining thereto.” 

The statute was 5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 4. Sect. 1 ran “If any person 
shall, by words only, quarrel, chide or brawl in any church or churchyard 
it shall be lawful unto the ordinary of the place where the same offence 
shall be done and proved by two lawful witnesses to suspend every 
person so offending, if he be a layman, from the entrance of the church.” 
Sect. 2 ran “If any person shall smite or lay any violent hands 
upon another in any church or churchyard then ipso facto every person 
so offending shall be deemed excommunicate and be excluded from 
the fellowship and company of Christ’s congregation.”’ 

As regards the phrase used by Dickens “or any vestry adjoining 
thereto,” the case of Williams versus Goodyer is cited in Burns’ 
“ Ecclesiastical Law” as authority for the proposition that it is 
uncertain whether to brawl in a vestry-room partly in and partly out 
of the churchyard is, ratione loci, a statutable offence. It would be 
interesting to consider whether that case also may not have been 
reported by Dickens under the title of ‘‘ The Office of the Judge pro- 
moted by Tipkins against Bullock for his soul’s correction,” which 
arose, he tells us, ‘‘ out of a scuffle between two churchwardens, one 
of whom was alleged to have pushed the other against a pump, the 
handle of which pump projecting into a schoolhouse, which schoolhouse 
was under a gable of the church roof made the push an ecclesiastical 
offence.” 

The usual way of starting a criminal proceeding in the ecclesiastical 
courts is to file in the registry a paper for a motion praying the judge 
to allow his office to be promoted against a named person. The judge 
can allow anyone he thinks fit to promote his office in this way. The 
accused party is then cited before the Court to answer to articles 
touching his soul’s health and the lawful correction of his manners. 

There is some ingenious exaggeration in the outcome of Bumple 
against Sludberry as recorded by ‘“ Boz.” The ‘“ awful sentence ” 
pronounced upon 8. was not in fact excommunication for a fortnight 
and payment of the costs of the suit. Brawling only, and not smiting, 
was alleged, for which the statutory penalty was suspension from 
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entering the church; this penalty was inflicted for the term of one 
fortnight ; payment of £35 nomine expensarum was also decreed. In 
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Tue Prerogative Office of the diocese of Canterbury 
was altogether such a pestilent job, and such a per- 
nicious absurdity, that, but for its being squeezed 
away in a corner of Saint Paul’s Churchyard, which 
few people knew, it must have been turned com- 
pletely inside out, and upside down, long ago. (Ch. 33.) 


the reign of James I. it had been decided that under this statute the 
Ecclesiastical Court could award costs against the offender but not 


damages. 
(To be continued) 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


WHO SAID THIS ? 


I scorn your words, minx. 

Now, six foot, come on ! 

He wos wery good to me he wos. 

Who deniges of it ? 

Poetry’s unnat’ral. 

It’s the seasonin’ as does it. 

I wish I was behind him with a bradawl. 

I will live in the Past, in the Present, and 
the Future. . : 


aU FOF Be ce Bok 


9. Who’s the man? I want to know his name ! 

10. The soul recoils from food at such a moment, 

miss. 

I expect a judgment shortly—on the Day of Judgment. 

What a fine thing capital punishment is. Dead men never repent. 

To single gentlemen I look for protection, for assistance, for 
comfort and for consolation. 

If I could poison that dear old lady’s rum and water, I’d die happy. 

If nature has gifted a man with the powers of argyment, a man 
has a right to make the best use of ’em. 

Women after all are the great prizes and comforts of our existence. 

Never was an obstinate person yet who would own to the word. 

She says that if I can afford to give a party, I ought to be able to 
pay her confounded little bill. 

They must be a soft sex—a wery soft sex indeed—if they let 
themselves be gammoned by such fellows as him. 

Think now and then that there is a man who would give his life 
to keep a life. you love, beside ‘you. 

It is clear that a family of six, not including a domestic, cannot 
live upon air. 

You get me a file, and you get me wittles. You bring ’em both to 
me. Or [ll have your heart and liver out. 

If those eyes of yours were bed-winches, and I was an English 
four-poster, they shouldn’t loose a splinter of me. 

Don’t sit staring at me in that intensely aggravating manner. 
If you see a black on my nose, tell me so ; if you don’t, leave 
me alone. . 

When he has learned that bottinney means a knowledge of plants, 
he goes and knows ’em. That’s our system: what do you 
think of it ? 

Vell, this is comin’ it rayther powerful, this is. I never heerd a 
biled leg o’ mutton called a swarry afore. I wonder wot 
they’s call a roast one. 

My friends, what is this which we now behold as being spread 
before us ? Refreshment. Do we need refreshment, then, 
my friends? We do. 

I shall remember when I take my chamber candlestick to-night, 
to be unusually particular in praying for one who has done 
me an injustice. 

I know that I’m a lone lorne creetur, and not only that every- 


think goes contrairey with me, but that I go contrairey with 
everybody. 


(The Answers will be found page 65). 
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eke are few portraits in the Dickensian gallery more full of the 

artist’s own inimitable touches, and therefore more wholly 
delightful, than Skimpole. So enjoyable is his company, that possibly 
there may be some readers to whom it has never occurred that Dickens 
actually intended him for a rogue. Skimpole is a rogue,—but that is 
meant to be a secret between the reader and the author. Jarndyce 
and the other dramatis personae are not to find it out—at least not till 
the end. And here is the curious result—though the want of heart 
and want of principle are as plain as the nose on Skimpole’s ingenuous 
face, Jarndyce does not see them, and is charmed with him; because 
these are so plain, the reader does see them—and yet he is equally 
charmed. The author’s hints of Skimpole’s roguery are like stage 
‘* asides,’ heard by the audience, but supposed to he inaudible to the 
people on the stage—only with this difference, that the audience, who 
hear these “ asides,”’ and know what he is, are as completely captivated 
by him as the stage people who do not. Only the one party is deceived, 
but both are taken in. Like Balaam of old, the reader is brought to 
curse, and he blesses entirely. Jarndyce ought to have heard the 
stage “ asides,’’ for they are loud enough in all conscience. Nowhere 
else but in the Dickens world would people have put up with Skimpole 
for five minutes. Let us see why, in that world, everybody acts the 
other way round. But first of all let us put ourselves in order by 
getting formally introduced to Mr. Skimpole by taking Esther 
Summerson’s sketch of his appearance : 


‘He was a little, bright creature, with a rather large head ; but 
a delicate face, and a sweet voice, and there was a perfect charm 
in him. All he said was so free from effort and spontaneous, and was 
said with such a captivating gaiety, that it was fascinating to hear 
him talk. Being of a more slender figure than Mr. Jarndyce, and 
having a richer complexion, with browner hair, he looked younger. 
Indeed, he had more the appearance, in all respects, of a damaged: 
young man, than a well-preserved elderly one.” 


On a later occasion Jarndyce and his wards visit Skimpole’s slatternly 
house in Somers Town, the rent of which gets somehow paid by 
Somebody, Harold not troubling himself to enquire by whom, and 
there they make the acquaintance of his sad-eyed wife and his three 
shabby artistic daughters—his Beauty daughter, his Sentimert daughter 
and his Comedy daughter. 

‘“«¢ Here I am, you see !’ he said, when we were seated : not with- 


out some little difficulty, the greater part of the chairs being broken. 
‘Here I am! This is my frugal breakfast. Some men want legs 


is 
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of beef and mutton for breakfast ; I don’t. Give me my peach, 
my cup of coffee, and my claret ; I am content. I don’t want them 
for themselves, but they remind me of the sun. There’s nothing 
solar about legs of beef and mutton. Mere animal satisfaction !’ ”’ 


Harold volunteers to go home with Mr. Jarndyce, leaving his wife 
and daughters to face the poverty and the creditors. 


«My roses,’ he said, *‘ take care of mama. She is poorly to-day. 
By going home with Mr. Jarndyce for a day or two, I shall hear the 
larks sing, and preserve my amiability. It has been tried, you know, 
and would be tried again if I remained at home.’ 

** That bad man !’ said the Comedy daughter. 

*** At the very time when he knew papa was lying ill by his wall- 
flowers, looking at the blue sky,’ Laura complained. 

*** And when the smell of hay was in the air !’ said Arethusa. 

*** Tt showed a want of poetry in the man,’ Mr. Skimpole assented ; 
but with perfect good-humour. ‘It was coarse. There was an 
absence of the finer touches of humanity in it! My daughters 
have taken great offence,’ he explained to us, ‘ at an honest man , 

*** Not honest, papa. Impossible !’ they all three protested. 

** At a rough kind of fellow—a sort of human hedgehog rolled 
up,’ said Mr. Skimpole, ‘ who is a baker in this neighbourhood, and 
from whom we borrowed a couple of armchairs. We wanted a 
couple of armchairs, and we hadn’t got them, and therefore of 
course we looked to a man who had got them, to lend them. Well ! 
this morose person lent them, and we wore them out. When they 
were worn out, he wanted them back. He had them back. He was 
contented, you will say. Not at all. He objected to their being 
worn. I reasoned with him, and pointed out his mistake. I said, 
“Can you, at your time of life, be so headstrong, my friend, as to 
persist that an armchair is a thing to put upon a shelf and look at ? 
That it is an object to contemplate, to survey from a distance, to 
consider from a point of sight ? Don’t you know that these arm- 
chairs were borrowed to be sat upon ?’ He was unreasonable and 
unpersuadable, and used intemperate language. Being as patient 
as I am at this minute, I addressed another appeal to him. I said: 
‘Now, my good man, however our business capacities may vary, we 
are all children of one great mother, Nature. On this blooming 
summer morning here you see me’ (I was on the sofa) ‘ with flowers 
before me, fruit upon the table, the cloudless sky above me, the air 
full of fragrance, contemplating Nature. I entreat you, by our 
common brotherhood, not to interpose between me and a subject 
so sublime, the absurd figure of an angry baker!’ ‘But he did,’ 
said Mr. Skimpole, raising his laughing eyes in playful astonishment ; 
‘he did interpose that ridiculous figure, and he does, and he will 
again. And therefore I am very glad to get out of his way, and to 
go home with my friend Jarndyce.’ ” 


It is hardly possible to over-estimate the great skill that was needed 
to depict so strange a character as Skimpole; to give interest and 
freshness to every reappearance of him, and at the same time to ensure 
that everything he says and does shall be in character—always Skim- 
polean—and yet, on the other hand, that it shall not be crude, and 
obviously straining after the one effect. 
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Il. 


The idea of going to Hard Times to find instructive comparisons 
with Skimpole does not originate with me; indeed it is an obvious 
thing to do, the moment one thinks out the moral of the Skimpolean 
portrayal. Take the two prominent men of the book. Thomas 
Gradgrind is an honest man who is obsessed by the idea of utilitarian- 
ism, and in whom there is a total absence of charm. Harold Skimpole 
is a charming man, but he is not an over-honest one, and he is certainly 
not obsessed by the idea of utilitarianism. Gradgrind believes in 
nothing but work; Skimpole believes in anything but work. His 
childlikeness in worldly affairs is meant by the author to be taken as 
a clever pose ; it is Gradgrind who is the child. Compared with him, 
Skimpole is the embodiment of economic acuteness. Gradgrind the 
economist is such a child that he contrives to destroy the happiness of 
his family in spite of all his money; Skimpole the child is such an 
economist that he contrives to destroy the happiness of his family 
without any money at all. Skimpole, the unsophisticated, while 
spoiling his family’s comfort, has the worldly wisdom to preserve his 
own; Gradgrind, the practical man, in bringing sorrow on his family, 
is so culpably unpractical as actually to bring it on himself; he sits 
along with them on their branch of the family tree, and saws it through 
on the side nearest the trunk. 

When did the word “ bounder” first creep into contemporary 
slang? It seems to me not much further back than the beginning of 
this century. It might well have owed its origin to Josiah Bounderby, 
who was a bounder long before the word appeared. If Skimpole’s 
attitude of self-helplessness is a pose, so is Bounderby’s attitude of 
self-help. Both are selfish hypocrites, and Gradgrind is neither a 
bounder like Josiah nor a hypocrite like both. Bounderby’s hypocrisy 
gets shown up in regular Dickensian fashion, before a General Assembly 
of the personages in the book. With Skimpole, Dickens acts differently, 
and keeps unmasking him all the time. But this plan is no more 
effectual than the other ; readers cannot be roused to real indignation 
against Skimpole, any more than they can against Pecksniff. 

There is further light on Skimpole’s character to be had by considering 
him in conjunction with Alfred Jingle. Skimpole is a genuine successor 
of Jingle in many respects, just as Mark Tapley is of Sam Weller ; but 
excellent as these later personages are, and full of admirable individual 
characteristics of their own, the earlier characters are the more free, 
broad and spontaneous. Jingle and Sam Weller do fifty different kinds 
of things, and do all these in the Jinglian or in the Wellerian manner— 
that manner which is natural to each, and which, being natural, is 
without self-consciousness. Skimpole and Tapley each do only one 
kind of thing—the one thing which is characteristic of them. Mark 
Tapley was created to be jolly in depressing circumstances, and he is 
always being jolly in depressing circumstances, and always self-con- 
sciously talking about it. Skimpole was created to be ostensibly a 
child in worldly matters, and to be always self-consciously talking of 
it, and he never does anything else. Jingle is supposed to be a very 
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artful and worldly-wise person, but he does not deceive the unworldly 
Pickwick nearly so completely as he deceives himself. He is quite as 
improvident in worldly affairs as Skimpole, and he makes a far poorer 
life of it. Jingle, sponging on chance fellow-travellers for a meal, 
attending a ball in a coat borrowed without the owner’s knowledge, 
landing himself within two years in a debtor's prison, with a narrow 
escape from death by privation, seems less worldly-wise than Skimpole 
with his peaches, his cofiee, and his claret, provided on what would be 
described, not without irony, as credit, and his chairs borrowed from 
an eventually angry baker. But in the long run such an adventurer’s 
career of successful victimisation must, like Wegg’s ‘‘ Rooshan Empire,” 
‘* decline and fall off,” nine times out of ten, through dwindling success 
down to final failure. As the first impetus of assurance, and the early 
ingenuities and resource fail, there must come the downward curve ot 
the projectile’s flight at last. 

Jarndyce tried to explain to his cousin Ada how Skimpole developed 
into being such a child, but though he rumpled his hair very much in 
the effort, it was a failure. Skimpole never developed ; he never was 
born and he never grew. Such as he was, he never was anything else. 
He was created as full-grown as Adam, or the creatures of Prometheus. 
He sprang as complete from the head of Dickens as Minerva from the 
head of Jove. Like all Dickens's greater characters, he is a sort of 
Melchizedek, without father and without mother, without beginning 
of days or end of years. 


III. 


We have seen that, from a matter-of-fact standpoint, Skimpole is 
really a bad man. He lives by his wits; his life is one continual 
pose ; he is heartlessly selfish. But we have also seen that, notwith- 
standing all that, it is impossible to be seriously angry with him, 
because it is impossible to be serious with him at all. We know far 
worse things of him than John Jarndyce does, but we find him as 
irresistible as John Jarndyce did. We cannot but take him as he 
offers himself to all the world—childlike, irresponsible and, withal, 
charming. This is certainly not what Dickens intended. As is his 
way, he keeps bestowing on us significant frowns, and shakings of the 
head, all meant to prevent our being taken in by the plausible humbug, 
but without the slightest effect. He wants us to be contemptuous 
over Harold’s meanness in taking a bribe from Vholes, and furious at 
his dastardliness in taking a bribe from Bucket, but, Lord bless you ! 
it’s only Skimpole; who could be angry with him? Dickens wants 
us to moralise over him as a type of a class; he keeps hinting that he 
is an Allegory. But not even the Marchioness’s orange-peel-and-water 
powers of make-believe would credit that. For half the ill he does, 
you or I would grow angry with anybody else; but we cannot pick a 
quarrel with Skimpole. He is not an Allegory; he is a Poem. We 
cannot fling a brickbat at the head of Child Harold. Dickens may 
gesticulate as threateningly at the back of Skimpole’s head as Tony 
Weller did at the back of Stiggins’s, but there is this difference. 
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Tony’s hand did come into painful contact with Stiggins’s head, 
notwithstanding that he “didn’t go for to do it’; Dickens's fist 
can no more damage Skimpole than if he were unsubstantial as the 
stuff that dreams are made of. Indeed, what else is he but a splendid 
immortal dream? It is the same with Falstaff. Compared to him, 
poor Skimpole is an angel of light. But Falstaff is as irresistible to 
the most sober-minded of twentieth-century readers as he was to 
Prince Hal and Ned Poins. Does this mean that Shakespeare and 
Dickens undermine our sense of right and wrong? Do they teach 
us to condone the Seven Deadly Sins, or a conscientiously representative 
selection from these ?_ Not in the least. If we actually met a man of 
Falstaff’s morals or Skimpole’s meanness to-day, we would without a 
moment’s hesitation give him the widest possible berth. Why ? 
Because in such a case there would be the immorality without the 
immortality. In creations like Falstaff and Pecksniff and Skimpole 
the immortality is the only reality. The immorality disgusts nobody, 
because it convinces nobody. A flesh-and-blood Falstaff would be as 
repellent as any squalid habitué of the Police Courts. A real-life 
Skimpole would meet far more angry bakers than indulgent Jarndyces. 
But then a Skimpole or a Pecksniff would be utterly impossible 
on this material earth. They can only live in that rare Dickensian 
atmosphere which is their native element ; they are only possible “in 
a Pickwickian sense.” In that sense nobody believes in the sin of 
the rogue, but everybody feels his charm. You can get very angry 
at_a score of rogues in a score of novels, because they are ordinary, 
pedestrian, workaday rascals, without a spark of immortality about 
them. But Dickens’s rogues are of different stuff. Who ever took 
Pecksniff seriously enough to be really angry with him? Nobody but 
old Martin Chuzzlewit, and nobody takes him seriously. Who ever 
took Skimpole seriously enough to quarrel with him? Not even 
Dame Durden herself, and everybody takes her seriously. So it is not 
that the Skimpole portraiture is without moral effect. As a warning 
against selfishness it is perfectly effective; it is only a failure as a 
warning against Skimpole. The fact is, a good many of Dickens’s 
rogues are not rogues at all. They are lambs in wolves’ clothing. 
They are angels entertained unawares. You might say of any one of 
them what Squeers said of his hopeful son: ‘“ He’s next door but 
one to a cherubim.” 


Trbil ted 


A DEFENCE OF SCROOGE 


CROOGE’S indictment is a terrible one; we are told he was a 
tight-fisted hand at the grindstone, a squeezing, wrenching, 
grasping, covetous old sinner, hard and sharp as a flint, secret and 
self-contained as an oyster. But, surely, no man was ever born with 
such a load of original sin. Let us just glance at his childhood as 
shewn to him and us by the Ghost of Christmas Past—Scrooge’s past 
—and see something of the unhappy circumstances which attended 
him then and which must have had their effect upon his character in 
his later years. 

We see, first of all, the little market town in which is situated the 
school which Scrooge attended as a boarder—and let us remind our- 
selves, in passing, that the conditions governing in schools of his young 
days were such as would not be tolerated in those of this generation— 
and we meet upon the way a crowd of happy boys laughing and shouting 
and giving each other Merry Christmas. Such a boy might Scrooge 

- have been, given the opportunity. But where was he and what was 
he doing not to be with his schoolmates ? We reach the school, a 
poor, miserable building with broken windows, decayed gates, poorly 
furnished, cold and vast. There is an earthy savour in the air, a chilly 
bareness in the place which associates itself, somehow, with too much 
getting up by candlelight and not too much to eat. But we find that, 
miserable though it is, the school is not quite deserted. A solitary 
child, neglected by his parents, is left there still, his only companion 
a book—‘‘ The Arabian Nights,” which he is reading avidly. 

We are told that, seeing in his vision this lonely little figure, Scrooge 
sobbed. Well he might. What effect could such loneliness, particu- 
larly at such a season as Christmas, have had on this poor little lad 
but to make him “ secret and self-contained and solitary as an oyster ” ? 

But this is not all. The next vision shews us the school again even 
more wretched and out of repair than before. It is Christmas once 
more, and the same lonely boy is there again, not reading this time 
but walking up and down despairingly. The door opens and his little 
sister darts in, and we get this illuminating disclosure of the reason 
for the child Scrooge’s lonely Christmasses. “I’ve come to bring you 

' home,” says Scrooge’s sister, ‘‘ home for ever and ever. Father is so 
much kinder than he used to be that home’s like heaven! He spoke 
so gently to me one dear night when I was going to bed that I was not 
afraid to ask him once more if you might come home, and he said, 

Yes, you should.” 

We can readily see from this how the warm young heart of Scrooge 
must have been chilled by parental neglect, and let us bear the know- 

ledge charitably in mind when we read of the later misdeeds of this: 
“ squeezing, wrenching, grasping, clutching, covetous old sinner.” 

J. C. GREEN. 
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WHO WAS JASPER? 


By J. E. SHUM TUCKETT 


Tet the individual known to readers of 

Edwin Drood as precentor John Jasper, 
and accepted by Drood as his veritable Uncle 
Jack, was really an impostor, is not a new 
idea. According to Mr. Cuming Walters, 
Dr. Howard Duffield has “demonstrated 
that Jasper was a Thug, engaged in Thuggee 
rites.” Miss Mary Kavanagh, in “A New 
Solution,” believes that he was a bastard 
Eurasian half-brother to the real John Jasper, 
whom he had murdered. She also states the 
theory of Mr. Colman Kavanagh that Datchery 
was the true John Jasper, whom his im- 
personator had failed to kill. 

Put briefly, the theory now propounded is:— 

The precentor is an illegitimate Eurasian 
elder half-brother to the real John Jasper. About a year before the 
story opens he has attempted the murder of the real John Jasper 
(and believes he has succeeded), has stolen his credentials and name, 
and is personating him at Cloisterham. He murders Edwin Drood 
(and this time succeeds). The real John Jasper (having escaped and 
recovered from the attack upon him), after consultation with 
Grewgious, plays the part of Datchery. 

The assistance received from ‘‘ A New Solution” (Miss Kavanagh) 
is gratefully acknowledged, and if this theory possesses any merit, 
that merit rightly belongs to Miss Kavanagh and Mr. Colman Kavanagh, 
who are in no way responsible for its shortcomings. 

Support for this theory may be deduced from several passages in 
the text. The precentor, of dark complexion and fierce uncontrolled 
passions and given to doping others, is himself an opium addict. The 
story opens with his “scattered consciousness ” fantastically piecing 
itself together in a London opium den : 


“An ancient English Cathedral Tower ? How can the ancient 
English Cathedral town be here !” 


The word “English” (repeated) warns that the dreamer is no 
Englishman, and the dream that follows is that of an Oriental. Only 
remarkable familiarity with Oriental languages could have assured 
him that the Chinaman’s “ protests” and the Lascar’s “ chattering 
and clattering”? were “unintelligible” as having “no sense or 
sequence.” 

Sapsea’s boast—‘ I put my finger on them all ”—that he can detect 
anything foreign would have point if it should turn out that the 
precentor (to whom he makes it) is an Oriental, yet he failed to “ put 
his finger” on that important fact and all that it implied. Because 
the precentor sang ‘‘no kickshaw ditties’. . . but . . . genuine George 
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the Third home brewed,” Sapsea pronounces him “ Sound, Sir, at the 
core.” Neville’s complexion being “ un-English,”’ Sapsea tells the 
Precentor that he is ‘‘ by no means friendly” to Landless. Again, 
Sapsea, with his eyes full on Neville’s countenance, informs the 
precentor that the case against Landless “had a dark look—an 
un-English complexion.” Unless some significance underlies this 
twaddle, there is too much of it, and no other theory makes anything 
of it but comic padding. 

What was that something about the precentor, which, in the piano 
scene at Crisparkle’s, so startled Helena that it concentrated her 
attention upon him ? 


ee 


. an arm drawn round her (Rosa), but with a face far more’ 
intent on Mr. Jasper than on her singing, stood Helena.” 


Having herself a “‘ mixture of Oriental blood ” Helena had good reason 
to recognise the Eurasian type when it came her way, and she was 
quite able to take the measure of this particular specimen. Instinc-' 
tively she loathed and despised the man. “ No wonder,” she says, 
that Jasper makes Rosa afraid of him, but “ Not under any circum- 
stances ”’ would she, Helena, be afraid of him. She suspects him to 
- be Eurasian and of the baser sort. This was the something. The 
precentor also was startled and instinctively knew that in Helena he 
had a hostile and possibly a dangerous critic, and, for a moment, his 
nerve failed. Hence his precipitate flight—for flight it most certainly 
was :— 


“* His little pupil was taken to an open window for air... when 
she was brought back, his place was empty.” 


Later, when Rosa confided in her new friend, Helena knew that her 
suspicions were just :— 


** Let whomsoever it most concerned, look well to it.’ 


The precentor betrays his dread of Helena’s disclosure concerning 
him when Grewgious comes to announce the broken engagement. 
Alarmed at the lawyer’s altered manner—‘ Have you seen his (Neville’s) 
sister ?”” he demands “in a faint fatigued voice.“ The reply is: “I 
have just left Miss Landless,”’ and he realises that Helena has spoken. 

The real John Jasper was full brother to Mrs. Drood, the mother of 
Edwin, and Edwin was clearly a pure-bred Englishman of Saxon hair 
and complexion. Since there was no alien strain in Edwin’s mother, 
and therefore none in his (true) Uncle John, the Eurasian, if in any 
sense an uncle to Edwin, must have been a half-brother to the true 
John Jasper. The suggestion of illegitimacy at once arises, because, 
with such a disqualification, name and fortune, denied to him, but 
regarded as rightly his, would belong to his younger brother. Here, 
especially if his mother had been a victim of treachery and betrayal, 
he would find a grievance sufficient to lead him to contemplate, attempt, 
and finally commit the crime of murder. 

When Dickens describes “‘ Jasper” as “A dark man of some six 
and twenty, with thick, lustrous well-arranged black hair and whisker. 
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He looks older than he is, as dark men often do,” what the author 
means, but does not want the reader at the time to realise, is that 
the precentor looks older than.“ some six-and-twenty ”’ (the true John 
Jasper’s age) because he really 7s older than his legitimate half-brother. 


VANISHED DICKENSLAND 
London as C.D. and D.C. saw it 


I was fond of wandering about the Adelphi, because it was a 
mysterious place, with those dark arches. I see myself emerging 
one evening from some of these arches, on a little public house 
close to the river, with an open space before it, where ,some 
coal-heavers were dancing; to look at whom I sat down upon a 
bench. I wonder what they thought of me !—(Chap. II.) 


Several references taken together reveal that the precentor had not 
long been established in Cloisterham when the events of the story 
commenced. Thus Edwin, addressing his supposed uncle, says “ your 
enjoying the reputation of having done wonders with the choir,” an 
appropriate expression if the “ wonders ” had been effected in a brief 
space of time (say a year or so), but absurd if the work had been 
going on for several years. In the same chapter it is made clear that 
Rosa had only been studying music with the precentor for three 
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months. In Chapter IV. the precentor calls on Sapsea, and we are 
told that they have not met before. From Sapsea’s account of his 
courtship (“ half a dozen years ago, or so ”) and the death of Ethelinda, 
we conclude that the precentor had never met the departed lady. 
Her death is so recent that the widower uses the words: ‘“ And now 
.. . Mrs. Sapsea’s monument having had full time to settle and dry.” 
Of Deputy, until caught pelting Durdles, the precentor knew nothing, 
and Durdles had to “‘ introduce ” him to the sarcophagus containing 
his (supposedly) own brother-in-law. ; 

One statement in the printed text flatly contradicts our contention 
that ‘“‘ Jasper” was a recent addition to Cloisterham society. At the 
sundial he says to Rosa: “.. . the picture of your lovely face .. . 
which I feigned to hang always in my sight for his sake, but worshipped 
in torment for vears ...’’ But “ years” is an uncorrected misprint. 
In Dickens’s MS. it is “ yours,” not “ years,’ making a good sentence 
and good sense—“ his sake ” and “ yours.”’ 

The conversations between Edwin and “ Jack” are so related that 
readers assume that they have been in close touch since they were lads 
but no expression is used which necessarily implies that their associa- 
tion was of long standing. In Chapter IX. we learn that Edwin and 

- Rosa have grown up together from childhood. We also know that 
““Jack’s”’ association with Rosa has been of three months’ duration only. 
The natural inference is that, although Edwin and the true John Jasper 
must long have known of the relationship between them (as ward and 
guardian or trustee), the first actual meeting between Edwin and the 
man he accepts as his uncle took place not long (say a year or so) before 
the story opens. In Chapter IT. we read :— 


“Tell me, Jack . . . do you really and truly feel as if the mention 
of our relationship divided us at all? Uncles as a rule, Ned, are 
so much older than their nephews . . . . that I have that feeling 
instinctively.” 


These words might pass if their “ friendship’? was of fairly recent 
inception, but they do not come naturally from men who have been 
chums from boyhood. 

Four times the precentor betrays dread of discovery while the 
murder of Edwin is still “ very far off,” so that these lapses point to 
some crime, or attempted crime, other than the removal of Drood. 
His flight after the piano scene has already been mentioned. Next, 
Grewgious, seeking “ Jasper” at the Cathedral, ‘‘ walked to the 
chancel steps, where he met the living waters coming out.” 

“Nothing is the matter?” Thus Jasper accosted him, rather 
quickly. “ You have not been sent for?” Note his agitation, and 
that the “living waters”’ are the clergy and choir in procession at 
the chancel-steps. Again, Crisparkle, calling at the Gate-House, finds 
the precentor asleep: “ Long afterwards he had cause to remember 
how Jasper sprang from the couch in a delirious state between sleeping 
and waking, crying out: ‘ What is the matter? Who did it 2’ ” 

The fourth, an incident in the “ unaccountable expedition,’ must 
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be related in full. Durdles, asleep in the Cathedral on the previous 
Christmas Eve night, was roused by : 


“The ghost of a ery. The ghost of one terrific shriek, which 
shriek was followed by the ghost of the howl of a dog; a long dismal 
woeful howl, such as a dog gives when a person’s dead. That was 
my last Christmas Eve.” 

‘What do you mean ?”’ is the very abrupt and, one might say, 
fierce retort. 


VANISHED DICKENSLAND 


London as C.D. and D.C. saw it 


WE made a pause at the toy-shop in Fleet Street, to see the giants 
of Saint Dunstan’s strike upon the bells—we had timed our going 
so as to catch them at it, at twelve o’clock. (Chap. 23.) 


‘““T mean that I made enquiries everywhere about, and that no 
living ears but mine heard either that cry or that howl. So I say 
they was both ghosts; though why they came to me, I’ve never 


made out.” " 
‘| thought you were another kind of man,” says Jasper scornfully. 


‘“* So I thought myself,” answers Durdles with his usual composure : 
‘and yet I was picked out for it.” 
Jasper had risen suddenly, when he asked him what he meant, and 
he now says ‘‘ Come ; we shall freeze here ; lead the way.” ~ Jasper 


suddenly reminded of his last Christmas Eve, starts in abject terror, 
0 
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knowing that those sounds were real, not * ghostly.” | A shudder 
accompanies his sigh of relief on learning that there is no living witness 
to them except drunken Durdles. On that Christmas Eve night, a 
year or so ago, having followed the true John Jasper to Cloisterham, 
he attempted (and believes he completed) his first murder, and, when 
the criminal is brought to judgment, an important part of Durdles 
testimony will be his recollection of the * ghostly ” sounds. 

Edwin was murdered on the following Christmas Eve night (Chap. 
XIV.). Neville leaves for London a week or two later (Chap. XVI.). 
“ Full half a year had passed ” (late June or early July) when Tartar 
makes his acquaintance (Chap. XVII). “At about this time 
Datchery appears at Cloisterham (Chap. XVIII.). Still early in July 
Rosa flies for protection to Grewgious. The following morning a 
‘ brown gentleman ”’ is announced asking for Crisparkle (Chap. XX1.). 
Grewgious urges : 

“It might be well to see him. . . one never knows in what direction 

a way out may chance to open. It is a business principle of mine .. . 

not to close up any direction, but to keep an eye on every direction 

that may present itself. I could relate an anecdote in point, but 

that it would be premature.” 
’ When the “ brown gentleman ”’ was announced, Grewgious remem- 
bered that recently another “ brown gentleman ”’ had visited him who 
proved to be Edwin’s real Uncle John, and how that visit had opened 
up a very promising * direction,’ namely, the Datchery assumption 
then being played at Cloisterham by the visitor himself. This was 
the “ anecdote in point,’ but, as nothing had as yet come of it, dis- 
closure would be decidedly premature. 

Datchery posed as “ elderly,” but in manner he was not really 
“old.” At the period of the story—1842—-persons were counted 
“elderly ” at 40, and to personate such a ~ buffer” would not be 
difficult, even in real life, for a man of about 27, as was the true John 
Jasper. All that is recorded of Datchery (even the ‘* second look of 
some interest ~ and the “ wistful gaze *’) accords well with our theory. 

If Edwin bore a marked physical resemblance to his true uncle 
John, the murderer, imbued with Eastern beliefs, might easily persuade 
himself that the spirit of his first victim looked out through the eyes 
of that victim’s nephew. To his diseased imagination Edwin might 
seem a veritable reincarnation of the envied half-brother returned 
from the dead, again to thwart him, this time in his mad longing for 
Rosa. Some such delusion explains the curious ‘* expression” that 
haunts “ the Jasper face ’’ whenever “* addressed * in Edwin’s direction. 
Dickens meant something by these repeated ‘ gazings,” for they are 
mentioned in his Notes. 

In the lower central scene on the monthly wrapper the precentor, 
lighted lantern in hand, enters a dark vault. and is confronted by 
someone who (by general agreement) resembles Edwin. As Edwin is 
dead, supporters of other Datchery theories are driven to conclude 
either (i.) that Edwin’s “ ghost.” objective or subjective, appears to 
confound “* Jasper“; or (ii.) that someone, perhaps Datchery, dressed 
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up to Tepresent Edwin, works upon “ Jasper’s” guilty conscience. 
The “ ghost ’’ is no more convincing than the idea of a second disguise 
for Datchery ; and, if it is not Datchery, but one of the others, then 
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London as C.D. and D.C. saw it 


WE varied the legal character of the proceedings by 
going to see some perspiring wax-work, in Fleet Street 
(melted, I should hope, these twenty years). (Chap. 33.) 


Datchery’s “ part ’’ in the drama is terribly weakened. The explana- 
tion now proposed, which accounts very naturally for the likeness to 
Edwin and does not involve a second disguise for Datchery, is that the 
“ someone ” in the picture is the true John Jasper. not in his disguise 
as Datchery, but as in life, and therefore resembling Edwin, 


& 
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Appalled at the thought that once again the dead has returned to 
thwart and torment him, perhaps this time to destroy him, the mur- 
derer’s shaken. nerves collapse, his brain gives way, he turns and flies 
shrieking from the place. The false John Jasper was confronted and 
confounded by Datchery, not in any disguise, but as his own self—the 
true John Jasper. 

* * 3% * * 

This is a variation of the “ Watched by the Dead” idea which 
Dickens might fairly have described as “‘ a very curious and new idea 
for my new story. Not a communicable idea (or the interest of the 
book would be gone), but a very strong one, though difficult to work.” 


EDUCATION IN THE DICKENS ERA 


By Sir ALFRED ROBBINS 


"[ HE local magnate who declared that all the education the people 
needed was in “‘ the three R’s,”’ which he proceeded to define as 
‘“ Reading’, ’Ritin’, and ’Rithmetic,” spoke the overwhelming opinion 
of his time. Consequently National Schools and British Schools were 
set up in the eighteen forties in every town and financed as engines 
of religious and political propaganda. Erected “ on the cheap,” they, 
in the main, were badly built and worse drained, sanitary conveniences, 
now looked on as necessary in the smallest houses, being regarded as 
luxuries for the rich, and not always willingly availed of even by them. 
While the physical equipment was poor, it was about equalled by the 
educational. Parish clerks and chapel cleaners, too decrepit for other 
service, were drafted into the teaching profession. Mr. Squeers was 
no exaggerated portrait of the illiterate seamp who ran a cheap boarding- 
school for “‘ unwanted’ children: the one Mr. Squeers I ever knew 
who equalled the great original in ferocious cruelty to his helpless 
charges was a better educated rascal, at whose coffin, which I saw 
interred, his pupils uttered prayers of thankfulness for release mingled 
with muttered curses for his barbarity. 

What wonder was it that popular education remained at so low an 

.ebb for thirty years after the earliest trivial Parliamentary grant in 
aid made in 1838 ? How the average teacher in an elementary school 
was popularly regarded is to be seen from the discourteous and even 
truculent fashion in which that arch-snob barrister, Eugene Wrayburn, 
treated Bradley Headstone in Dickens’s Our Mutual Friend ; how the 
usher in a private school was scorned can be judged from the same 
author's Mr. Mell in David Copperfield. All this reacted, as it was 
bound to react, on the moral of the educational system generally. 
It is true that in the eighten sixties so shrewd and sarcastic a statesman 
as Robert Lowe did his utmost to galvanise a decayed system into 
vivid life, and that such a superior person of the supercilious type as 
Matthew Arnold, of “ sweetness and light” fame, ate out his heart 
while glad of his pay as an inspector of schools. 

* The Sunday Referee,’ October 19th, 1930. 
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SOME COMIC SONGS THAT DICKENS 


KNEW 


By J. W. T. LEY 


(Continued from Vol. XXvVI, page 295) 


f RIGINAL duet, comic—Mr. H. Taplin (the comic 
y gentleman) and Miss Martin— The Time of Day.’ ” 
This was one of the popular songs at Vauxhall. It 
had a much greater vogue than “ The Seven Ages,” 
which I quoted in my last article. Dickens refers 


aS i, to it in “ The Mistaken Milliner—A Tale of Ambi- 


TIONS 


‘** Brayvo !—Brayvo !”’ cried the ornamental painter’s journey- 
man’s party, as Miss Martin was gracefully led in by the comic 
gentleman. ‘‘Go to work, Harry,” cried the comic gentleman’s 
personal friends. ‘‘ Tap—tap—tap ”’ went the leader’s bow on the 
music-desk. The symphony began, and was soon afterwards 
followed by a faint kind of ventriloquial chirping, proceeding appar- 
ently from the deepest recesses of the interior of Miss Amelia Martin. 
** Sing out,” shouted one gentleman in a white great-coat. ‘‘ Don’t 
be afraid to put the steam on, old gal,” exclaimed another. 

** §-s-s-s-s-s-’’ went the five-and-twenty bottled ales. ‘*‘ Shame, 
shame !”’ remonstrated the ornamental painter’s journeyman’s 
party. ‘‘S-s-s-s”’ went the bottled ales again, accompanied by all 
the gins and a majority of the brandies. 


This “ original duet ” was, in fact, “a new song as sung by Mr. C. 


Taylor at Vauxhall, etc.” It told of a country bumpkin who came to 
town and quickly became “knowing.” The following extracts will 
suffice to show what poor stuff it was : 


I came up to town scarce six months ago, 

An awkward country clown, but now, sir, quite a beau. 

I did but walk about to hear what folks should say, 

And egad I soon found out what was the time of day. 
Too ral loo ral loo, ete. 


I found our black-leg dons with white trowsers hid their trade, 
So I some Wellingtons of father’s flour sacks made, 
A pair of stays I chose, my fine shape to display, 
With sham collar hid my nose, for that’s the time of day. 
Too ral loo, ete. 


I met a pretty girl; says she ‘“‘ don’t follow me.” 

Says I “‘ My love, I shall”’; ‘‘T’ll slap your face,” says she. 

I trae’d her North and South, and while she railed away, 

With kisses stop’d her mouth, can’t tell the time of day. 
Too ral loo, etc. 


A trashy song of the early part of last century which owed its success 


to its singer was “ Unfortunate Miss Bailey.” The boy at Todgers’s 
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was “ generally known as Bailey junior, a name bestowed upon him in 
contradistinction, perhaps, to Old Bailey; and possibly as involving 
the recollection of an unfortunate young lady of the same name, who 
perished by her own hand early in life, and has been immortalised in 
a ballad.” Her immortality probably rests more upon this reference 
to her than upon the ballad referred to. This occurs in the musical 
farce “‘ Love Laughs at Locksmiths,” by George Coleman the Younger, 
which was produced at the Haymarket in 1802 with Charles Mathews 
in the part of Risk. It was he who sang the ballad to the tune of 
* Ally Croker.” ’ 


A captain bold in Halifax that dwelt in country quarters, 
Sedue’d a maid, who hang’d herself one morning in her garters. 
His wicked conscience smited him, he lost his stomach daily ; 
He took to drinking ratifa, and thought upon Miss Bailey. 

Oh, Miss Bailey ! unfortunate Miss Bailey ! 


One night the ghost of his victim appears to him, and complains 
that 


The crowner’s ’quest goes hard with me, because I’ve acted frailly, 
And Parson Biggs won’t bury me, though I am dead Miss Bailey. 


There is one more verse : 


‘* Dear corpse,” says he, “since you and I accounts must once for 
all close, 

I’ve got a pound note in my regimental small clothes ; 

Twill bribe the sexton for your grave.” The ghost then vanish’d 
gaily, 

Crying, “ Bless you, wicked Captain Smith ! Remember poor Miss 
Bailey” ! 


It is almost pathetic to think of an audience laughing at stuff like 
that. The success of such a song—and it had an extended vogue—is 
a remarkable tribute to the gifts and personality of the singer. 

Another ballad which enjoyed a long run of popularity was ‘* The 
Ballad of George Barnwell,” which was originated by a sensational 
murder case. When Messrs. Pickwick and Wardle first met Sam 
Weller, they were accompanied by Mr. Perker, who, in the course of 
the conversation that ensued, insisted upon absolute confidence being 
placed in professional men. ** If any authority can be necessary for 


such a point,” he said, “let me refer you to the well-known case in 
Barnwell and—— ” 


‘‘ Never mind George Barnwell,” interrupted Sam, **.. . everybody 
knows vhat sort of a case his was, though it’s always been my 
opinion, mind you, that the young ’ooman deserved seragging a 
precious sight more than he did.” 


Perker was not referring to the murder case at all, but that does 
not matter. It would appear that Sam was expressing public opinion, 
for the ballad makes it quite clear that the young man was as 
much sinned against as sinning. It was sung to the tune “ Billy 
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Taylor.” There are eleven verses, of which only one or two need be 
quoted here. 

George Barnwell was a ‘prentice to his uncle, a Cheapside merchant. 
He was “ both good and pious, dutiful beyond all doubt,” 


And he always staid within doors, 
*Cause his master vouldn’t.let him go out. 


“ A wicked woman of the town, sirs.” cast her eye upon him, and 
went to the shop to buy a flannel petticoat, and 


When she paid him down the money, 
She gi’ed his hand a very hard squeeze, 
Vich so frightened George Barnwell, 
That he together knocked his knees. 


She pressed him to call and see her, and so 


As soon as he hael shut the shop up, 
He went to the naughty dicky-hird, 

And vhen he vent home next morning, 
Blow me if he could speak a vord ! 


So George fell into the toils of this wicked woman, and at last she 
persuaded him 


To go down into the country, 
And let loose his uncle’s tripes ! 


Where he found his uncle in the grove, sir, 
Studying hard at his good books, 

And Georgy Barnwell vent and stuck him, 
All among the crows and rooks. 


** Mary Millwood found he’d got no money,” so 


She vent that very day ancl ’peached him, 
Now wasn’t that ere werry cruel ? 


At her fate no one lamented, 
But everybody pitied his’n 

Vhen out came the cruel hangman 
To put the cord-about his wizen ! 


The merchant’s daughter died soon arter, 
Tears she shed, but spoke no vords ! 

So all young men now pray take varning— 
Don’t go vith the naughty dicky-birds ! 


Such a song would have no chance of suecess to-day. There is a 
further reference to the ballad, or, rather, to the murder, in Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 

Let us recall a different kind of song. On the occasion of Mr. 
Micawber’s farewell to the King’s Bench, while he was the guest of 
honour at the harmonic meeting, his wife and David Copperfield 
had lamb’s fry in private, surrounded by the sleeping family. Mrs. 


uw 
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Micawber, discussing her husband's affairs, became hysterical, and so 
frightened D:vid that he ran off to the club room, and disturbed Mr. 
Micawber in the act of presiding at a long table and leading the chorus 
of 

Gee up, Dobbin, 

Gee ho, Dobbin, 

Gee up, Dobbin, 

Gee up, and gee ho—o—o ! 


Mr. James Lightwood comments : * In the Burney collection is a tune 
“Gee Ho, Dobbin!’ Also in ‘ Apollo’s Cabinet,’ 1757; Vol. IL, and 
‘ Love in a Village,’ 1762. The tune was frequently used for ephemeral 
songs.” He adds: “ It is doubtful if Dickens would know this song, the 
title of which has passed into a common phrase.” Why it is doubtful 
he does not suggest. Actually an edition of * Love in a Village ” was 
published in 1821, at about the time that Fanny Dickens went to the 
Academy of Music, and it was popular for years afterwards, so why 
should it be doubtful that Dickens knew it? The song—or rather, 

‘the verse, for it was no more—was sung by a character named Carter. 


The following version is taken from the 1821 edition of the play referred 
to: 


If you want a young man with a true honest heart, 
Who knows how to manage a plough and a cart, 
Here’s one for your purpose ; come take me and try ; 
You’ll say you ne’er met with a better than I. 

Gee ho, Dobbin, etc. 


In his Dickens Encyclopedia Mr. Hayward gives a totally different 
version as from the same play, but it does not appear in the edition 
of 1821, which is the one with which Dickens is most likely to have been 
familiar. 

Just one more song. In a previous article I told how my friend, 
Mr. William Miller, was convinced that he had become the possessor 
of the very stock-in-trade of which Silas Wegg disposed when he went 
out of business. He and I had nearly given up hope of discovering 
a certain song, when he lighted upon it in a pile of old ballads in a 
second-hand shop in North London. It was the song that I am going 
to quote in a moment. When Charity Pecksniff, in disgust at the 
idea that her father proposed to re-marry, “ bade farewell to the halls 
of her youth and the scenes of her childhood,” she went to London, 
and early on the following day, “ arriving safely at the coach office in 
London, was there received, and conducted to her peaceful home 
beneath the shadow of the Monument by Mrs. Todgers.” There she 
_ informed herself as to the changes that had occurred in the commercial 


boarding house since her previous visit. Among other things, she 
learned that : : 


Mr. Bailey was gone, and had been succeeded . . . by an old woman 
whose name was reported to be Tamaroo—which seemed an im: 
possibility. Indeed, it appeared in the fulness of time that the 
jocular boarders had appropriated the word from an old English 
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ballad, in which it is supposed to express the bold and fiery nature 
of a certain hackney-coachman; and that it was bestowed upon 
Mr. Bailey’s successor by reason of her having nothing fiery about 
her, except an occasional attack of the fire which is called St. 
Anthony’s. 


It has been commonly assumed that ‘“ Tamaroo”’ was the title of 
the song referred to, and this probably accounts for the fact that nobody 
seems to have discovered it before Miller. Mr. Lightwood falls into 
the mistake. He quotes “ Notes and Queries ” to the effect that the 
ballad was sung at Winchester School “ seventy or eighty years ago ” 
(1912), and he gives the first verse from the publication : 


Ben he was a coachman rare 
(‘Jarvey ! Jarvey !”’ ‘* Here I am, yer honour’), 
Crickey ! how he used to swear ! 
How he’d swear, and how he’d drive, 
Number two hundred and sixty-five, 
Tamaroo ! Tamaroo ! Tamaroo ! 


Mr. Lightwood was informed by the music master at Winchester in 
1912 that the song was unknown there at the time, and ‘if it was 
sung here seventy or eighty years ago, I should imagine that it was 
only because it was generally well known.” _ 

Exactly. Its title was “The Devil and the Hackney Coachman.” 
It was a widely-known song of the period, and schoolboy acquaintance 
with it was not confined to Winchester. I think, having regard to these 
facts, it is worth while giving it in full. Here it is: 


Ben was a hackney coachman rare, 

Jarvey, Jarvey ;—Here am I, your honour ; 

Crikey ! how he used to swear—Tamaroo : 

How he’d swear, and how he’d drive ; 

Number three ‘hundred and sixty-five, 
Rum tum tiddle tiddle, hey gee wo. 


Now Ben he was one of that kind 

Who for the future never mind—Tamaroo. 

One day he kept his horses smarting, 

And never once thought of Mr. Martin.* 
Rum, tum, etc. 


Just then a gem’man did approach, 

All dress’d in black, he eall’d his coach ; 

And, as I’ve heard old Benny tell, 

His mouth breath’d forth a sulph’rous smell. 
Rum tum, etc. 


He had a bag in his left claw, 

To show that he was of the law ; 

But though he spoke so mighty civil, 

Ben knew very well that he was the devil. 
Rum tum, etc. 


* ‘Mr, Martin of costermonger’s donkey fame.” See a previous article. 
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Now the devil jump’d in the coach all alive ; 

Pray, your honour, where shall I drive ? 

The devil, who wanted to cut a swell. 

Says unto Ben—O, drive to 
Rum tum, etc. 


Come, tell me now, what is your fare ? 

Just twenty pounds to drive you there. 

The devil he paid it with a grin, 

For he thought he’d taken poor Ben in. 
Rum tum, ete. 


Then off the horses flew pell-mell, 

Nor stopped till they came to the gates of 

Ben wouldn’t go first in the gulph of sin, 

So he turn’d and back’d the devil in. 
Rum tum, ete. 


Now Ben jump’d up, home to return ; 
If you don’t come back, your coach I'll burn. 
My coach and horses may go to pot, 
>Cause they’re insur’d, but I am not. 
Rum tum, ete. 


Now Ben he drove away quite fast, 

Until ‘he reached his home at last. 

Now Ben’s grown rich he never swears. 

And so for the devil he never cares. 
Rum tun, ete. 


DICKENS AND RELIGION 


IN reference to the review of Mr. Kent’s book by A. W. E. in the Sum- 
mer Number, the Rev. H. R. Hindley, of Stockport, points out that 
there was published in 1884 
“The Religious Sentiments of 
Charles Dickens, Collected 
from his Writings,” by Charles 
H. McKenzie. This book, says 
Mr. Hindley, is exactly oppe- 
site in tone to that! of Mr. 
Kent. 


CANTERBURY 


By the courtesy of the Mayor 
of Canterbury (Rev. 8. Gordon 
Wilson), Vice-President of the 
the Canterbury Branch, we 
reproduce herewith a set of 
pictures from his excellent 
little book, ‘* Canterbury and 
Charles Dickens,’ published 
by the Canterbury and District 
Chamber of Trade. Price 
sixpence. 


Rev. S. Gordon Wilson 
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THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE 
DICKENS HOUSE 
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F one studies Dickens’s life one must be impressed with its con- 
sistency; for Dickens always carried out, as far as humanly 
possible, his teachings and his precepts. 

As a student of his life I have not come across a single instance in 
which he was inconsistent. He preached charity, and gave as far as 
his means would allow; when he preached tolerance he was fair to 
both sides, and when shown his mistakes he always acknowledged them 
without losing dignity—instance the good Jew in Our Mutual Friend 
to make amends for the bad Jew in Oliver Twist. Therefore, when in 
his will he conjured his friends “‘ on no account to make me the subject 
of any monument, memorial or testimonial whatever,” he did not 
mean what some think he meant, and I will endeavour to show that 
- Dickens was much in favour of a monument such as we have in the 
Dickens House, and that it is justified through Dickens’s own actions. 
I am writing this to confound any criticism which may be made in the 
future by those who do not know of certain facts in Dickens’s life. 

I am taking as my authorities, Forster’s “ Life,’ *‘ John Forster 
and His Friendships,” and certain documents in my possession. 

Before Dickens's departure for America in 1842 he made an extended 
tour of the Highlands of Scotland, and while there visited Abbotsford 
and Dryburgh Abbey. To visit a great man’s tomb is nothing in 
itself except to pay homage and reverence to that great man’s memory, 
but to visit a house where that man once lived to see the relics stored 
there is a most curious act for a man who is reputed to have set his 
mind against any memorial for himself. 

But this is the least. He must, while in Edinburgh, have breakfast 
in the house (39 Castle Street) where Scott lived for twenty-seven 
years. Surely this is the height of idolatry. 

The first instance of hero-worship recorded by Forster is in 1840. 
After the first number of Master Humphrey's Clock was published. 
and to celebrate the occasion, Dickens, his wife, Maclise and Forster 
took a holiday to Birmingham, and on their way home visited 
Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon and Dr. Johnson’s house at 
Lichfield. At the former place, and at Ann Hathaway’s Cottage, they 
signed the visitors’ book and wrote—or rather cut—their names on 
one of the window panes. 

Again, in March, 1848, Dickens visited Salisbury and Salisbury 
Plain, visiting Stonehenge, and exploring Hazlitt’s Hut at Winterslow. 
birthplace of some of his finest essays. 

Writing under date, 1848, Forster says: ‘‘ This was the year when 
a committee had been formed for the purchase and preservation of 
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Shakespeare’s house at Stratford, and the performances in question 
took the form of a curatorship to be held by the author of ‘ Virginius ’ 
and ‘ The Hunchback’ (James Sheridan Knowles).” 

But Forster does not say that Dickens was a member of that 
committee, and it was only when I acquired some printed bills and 
notices concerning the Shakespeare Fund that I first knew that Dickens 
was on the committee, together with all the leading men of the day. 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert being patrons of the fund. 

The committee issued the report of its first meeting as follows :—- 


“‘ At a General Meeting of Persons interested. in the preservation 
of Shakespeare’s House, held at the Thatched House Tavern, St. 
James’s Street, on Thursday, the 26th August, 1847. 


J. Payne Collier, Esq., in the chair. 


the following Resolutions were unanimously agreed to :— 


1. That the House in Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon, reputed 
to have been that in which Shakespeare was born, and doubtless 
that in which he spent a considerable period of his youth, 
having been advertised for sale by public auction, it is highly 
expedient that a Subscription be raised for the purchase of it, 
to save it from removal or demolition, and to preserve it as a 
national monument ; and that as the sale of the property is 
fixed for the 16th September, it is most desirable that sub- 
scriptions be forwarded as speedily as possible. 

** Etc., ete., ete.”’ 


You will observe the object of preserving the house was to raise a 
monument to Shakespeare, and Dickens wholly subscribed to that 
object by allowing his name to be associated with it. 

In 1869, together with James T. Fields, he paid a visit to Johnson’s 
house in Bolt Court and Goldsmith’s in Temple Chambers. He also 
mounted a staircase he had. not ascended for more than thirty years, 
his old chambers at Furnival’s Inn, where the first page of Pickwick 
was written. 

I therefore contend Dickens was as much an idol-worshipper as 
most of us, and apart from statues and such like things, he certainly 
was in favour of museums and exhibitions provided they were estab- 
lished to commemorate the memory of a great man who had done 
good for his country and added enjoyment to hundreds of thousands 
of its people. 

In conclusion: We may indeed feel proud to have raised to such a 
great man such a monument as we have in 48 Doughty Street. 
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HIE number of terms connected with customs, abuses, etc., that 

have gone out since Pickwick’s days is comparatively large. 

In the description of the INSOLVENT COURT, now replaced by 
the BANKRUPTCY COURT, there is a mention of THE RULES, 
“ chiefly lying within a circle of one mile from the obelisk in St. George’s 
Fields.” Debtors were allowed to live there instead of inside the 
prison, being, however, subject to its regulations. 

The obelisk just mentioned was one of the landmarks of South 
London and stood in the centre of St. George’s Circus. The strange, 
unsightly clock-tower which replaced it in 1907 is locally known as the 
~ Obelisk, although the original now stands in the grounds of Bethlehem 
Hospital, facing St. George’s Cathedral. 

In the Fleet Prison Mr. Pickwick receives a CHUMMAGE TICKET 
on room twenty-seven, till then inhabited by three debt prisoners on 
whom he is CHUMMED. There he is told the regular chummage is 
two-and-six, and is offered three-and-sixpence (three bob and a bender) 
to go and sleep somewhere else. 

In the prison Mr. Pickwick is shown a WHISTLING-SHOP, a 
bootlegger’s business, evidently owing its name to the customer's 
signal. 

SPONGING HOUSE.—In the old days of imprisonment for debt, 
the Sheriff's officer usually kept a house, or tavern, where he accom- 
modated his prisoners for twenty-four hours before they were put into 
prison. This gave their friends a chance to release them. The sponging 
house charges, which were little short of robbery, had to be defrayed 
at the time by the prisoner. The best-known sponging house was 
Sloman’s, No. 2 Cursitor Street. 

THE VILLAGE CAGE was a common term at the time for the 
“lock-up” or prison. 

POUND.—Formerly almost every village had an enclosure, called 
the pound, in which any stray animal was confined until redeemed by 
its owner, who was charged a fine and expenses. 

‘ The windows were looked out of often enough to justify the im- 
position of an additional duty upon them.” This alludes to the 
WINDOW TAX, a house tax, originally levied upon all windows, but 
subsequently upon all above six in number. It was repealed in 1851, 
the house tax being then graded according to rent. 

TURNPIKE.—The maintenance of the highroads formerly depended 
on tolls collected at the various turnpike gates. In the middle of the 
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last century the development of country or other local authorities 

placed the roads in their hands, a system of rates was arranged, and 

with the exception of a few small bridges, every road and bridge is now 

a be traffic. The tolls over the London bridges were abolished in 
-79. 

TWOPENNY POST.—Before the introduction of the penny postage, 
there was a twopenny post within the City, with extension for a small 
extra charge to towns and suburbs within a radius of about ten miles. 
There: were six collections and deliveries daily, and the two main 
offices for collection were the G.P.O. (until 1829 in Lombard Street) 
and Gerrard Street, Soho. Up to 5 p.m. letters were handed in at the 
various sub-post offices, and from 5 p.m. until 6 p.m. the twopenny 
postman went round the streets, sometimes on horseback, ringing a 
bell, receiving any letters and charging an extra penny for his trouble. 
His uniform was a scarlet cloth with blue lapels and lining, blue cloth 
waistcoat and a hat with a gold band. 

TRANSPORTATION was an old system of punishment, by which 
criminals were taken to some penal settlement in the colonies for a 
period of years or for life. The first convicts to be sent to Botany 
Bay, New South Wales, landed in January, 1788. Transportation 
thither ceased in 1840, convicts being sent thenceforward to Tasmania. 
By the Penal Servitude Act of 1853 transportation was abolished. 


FUNCTIONARIES NOW EXTINCT. 

SERJEANT, an obsolete order of lawyers. At one time only 
Serjeants could ‘“ plead’’ in the Court of Common Pleas. Every 
Judge was a Serjeant until 1873, since when none have been created. 
The Serjeants had two “Inns,” one in Fleet Street, the other in 
Chancery Lane. 

TIPSTAFF was a constable, so called because he carried a staff 
tipped with metal. 

SAPPERS AND MINERS are now absorbed in the Engineers. 

WATCHMAN.—Before the institution of the Police Force a number 
of decrepit old men were employed as watchmen in London and other 
towns, their duty being to patrol the streets at night, call out the 
time and state of the weather and keep an eye on property. Watchmen, 
or “ Charlies,” as they were called, were the recognized butt of practical 
jokes. Police superseded the London watchmen in 1829, but they 
lingered on in the country for some time. er 

SPECIAL CONSTABLE.—A man sworn in specially to assist in 
keeping the peace, in addition to the regular constables. In private 
life constables were often tradesmen of some kind. In cases of emer- 
gency special constables are still enrolled. ee 

PATROL.—“ He had hastily put on his hat over his nightcap 
after the manner of the old patrol.” 

There was a difference between the Watchmen and the Patrols, 
which, simple as it is, took much trouble to elucidate. The watchman 
was on fixed-point duty, generally in a shelter-box, while the patrol, 
as his name denoted, had a certain beat to patrol. 
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INFORMER.—Before the complete organisation of the Police and ~ 
Detective forces, a thriving trade used to be driven by a certain class 
of persons who went about giving information (for which they were 
paid) against those who committed minor illegal acts. Mr. Pickwick 
was once mistaken for such an individual. 

PIEMAN.—The piemen represent an extinct London trade. They 
sold meat and fruit pies, and cried “* Pies, all ’ot ! eel, beef or mutton 
pies! Penny pies, all ‘ot !” The existence of these individuals 
depended upon the lower orders, as few persons of respectability were 
disposed to purchase, from a delicate association of ideas. Bull-baiting, 
dog and cat-fighting, boxing matches, and even public executions, 
were harvests for the Pieman. The pies (mutton, veal, pork, and 
fruit) were kept hot by the heat of a small charcoal fire at the bottom 
of the basket. In a tin can a savoury liquor was kept, and each 
customer was indulged with a little. What the pies and liquid were 
composed of seemed not in the least to concern the Pieman’s customers, 
if they were satisfied, all was well. ‘‘ Heads, as the Pieman says” 
(Tony Weller). 

WATERMAN.—Hackney coach stands and cab ranks were each 
supplied with a licensed waterman, whose duty it was to water the 
horses and see that the drivers accepted fares in rotation. A typical 
waterman is described in Boz, Scene 7, and Pickwick, II. 


THE DICKENS HOUSE 


ELOW is a list of Donations to The Dickens House to the end of 
the current financial year (30th April, 1930) :— 


ER. de & .s..d. 
The Dickens Fellowship 50 0 0 Mr. Richard E. Reed 010 0 
Mrs. W. M. Bain we 050 Miss Alice Winham 12020 
Dr. Henry Johnson 015 0 Miss Bovingdon .. 0 5 6 
Mrs. Henry Johnson 4.0.6 Mr. Taylor i" 0 270 
Mrs. Gertrude Marsh 0 50 
Sir Alfred Robbins Eye. O Mr. Walter Dexter's List 010 6 
Lady Robbins... F oe Pe) Mr. A. W. Edward’s List— 
Lord Wakefield .. 7 100 0. O Lecture—Mostyn 2 2.0 
Mr. F. W. Ellis .. 010 6 Mr. T. W. Hill’s List— 
Mr. KE. T. Ward .. a 19 6 8 Lecture to Leyton Branch ey et 
Mr. Chas. G. Dunning .. 020 Mr. Frank S. Johnson's List— 
Sir George Sutton “p 20 0 0 Hither Green, per Miss Major 200 
Mrs. Hargreaves .. O77 5-4 Recital—Wimbledon oe balen 
Mr. Frank Staff .. 12k G Mr. W. H. Lowry’s List— 
Mrs. Wolsoncroft ae ee O Lecture to Leyton Branch 150 
Poor Jo_.. ie ne TE Recital .. = “ 012 6 
Miss W. Burr (Fortune Telling at Lecture—Knebworth .. 14803 

Christmas Party) as it) ae 88 Mr. S. J. Rust’s List— 

Mr. J. K, Thompson tT. 0°90 Ramble—Erith 010 6 


On the opposite page is the audited Balance Sheet for the same 


period. 


Since the last report in 1929 the following have been received up 
to the end of October. 


Presented by— 


’ Mr. D. A. Parson O’Leary. 
Rev. Chas. Ed. Roe 


GIFTS. 
Dickens Cheque. 


Lithograph Portrait of Dickens, signed 


Boz. 
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-resented by— GIFTs r 

MF enter Roe . . Autographed envelope addressed to Miss 
Georgina Hogarth. j 

Mr. W. A. Traill . . . Full size photographic facsimile of 
Dickens’s M.S. of ‘‘The Schoolboy’s 
Story.” 

Mrs. J. Cobden Unwin. . Notice of second series of Dickens’s 
farewell readings. ; 

Mr. Henry Gusterson . . Stereogram of Dickens, 1859. Watkins 
Photo. 

Miss Barnett. . . . .- Pair of lustres. 

Mr. A. E. Anderson. . . Water colour drawing, “Mrs. Gamp 


attends to her future.” 
Lord Wakefield of Hythe . Relievo in wax of Dickens, by Theophilus 
Smith, Sheffield, 1870. 
Do. Water colour drawing of Mrs. C. A. 
Collins (nee Kate Dickens), by Marcus 
Stone. 
Mr. Nathaniel T. Beard . Plaster cast of Dickens, by Thos. Woolner 
(presented to Dr. Francis C. Beard by the 
Sculptor). 
Count A. de Suzannet . . Inkstand used by Dickens at Gads Hill 
with covering letter to Tém Beard, to 
whom it was presented by Miss Georgina 
Hogarth. 

Miss Florence Dickens Silver Spoon, from the home at Ports- 
(daughter of Alfred L. mouth, engraved with monogram, J.E.D. 
Dickens) Autograph of C.D. from letter to his 

brother Alfred. 
News cuttings relative to death of John 
Dickens, with letters from Alfred and 
Frederick Dickens. 


Mr. EK. E. Baker . . . Dickens Play Bill, “‘ Not so bad as we 
seem.” 

Mr. C.J. R. Smith. . . Two models in plaster under glass, 
‘“*Sam Weller ” and ‘‘ The Fat Boy.” 

Miss Florence Treloar . . Original drawing, ‘“‘ Mr. Micawber,”’ by 
Fred Barnard. 

Mr. Wm. Archer Clark, Seven photographic studies, The Marshal- 

F.R.P.S. sea, The George Inn, etc. 


Mr. Murray Adams-Acton . A replica plaster (life size) medallion 


portrait of Dickens, by J. Adams-Acton. 
Mrs. Belinfante. . . . Six Dickens Adam Ware Plates. 


Books, PAMPHLETS, ETC., presented by Mr. C. W. Cavanaugh (New 
York), Mr. Walter Dexter, Miss Florence Dickens, Sir Geo. Fowler, 
Mr. F. G. Hamilton, Prof. Lehmann-Haupt (Innsbruck), Mr. T. H. 
Howes, Mr. Frank 8. Johnson, Mr. Walter Niemann (Leipsic), Mr. 
Arvi A. Karisto Osakeyntio (Finland), Mr. Carl F. Schoming (Copen- 
hagen), Mrs. A. Otis Smith (Brookline), Mr. A. J. Slatter, Mr. P. W. 
Thomson, M.A., Mrs. J. Cobden Unwin, Mr. Clifford Wheeler, Mr. 
A. W. Wickens, Messrs. Simpkin Marshall, Ltd., Yale University Press, 
London General Omnibus Co., A. and C. Black, Ltd., Christopher 
Publishing House, Houghton Mifflin Co., Newton & Co., Walls & Co., 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., Cecil Palmer, John Lane, Geo. Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., University of London Press, Ltd., and The Dickens Fellowship 
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W. PETT RIDGE 


is is with much regret that we have 
to record the death of Mr. W. 
Pett Ridge, which took place on 
29th September last. He became a 
Vice-President of The Dickens Fellow- 
ship in 1915, and in 1924 was elected 
to succeed Sir Waiter Lawrence, Bt., 
as President. An unfortunate illness 
prevented him from fulfilling the office 
and Sir Walter acted in his stead. 
Restored to health, he was able to 
accept the position for the year 
1925-26 and he threw himself into the 
work of the Fellowship with enthusi- 

_ asm. During is Presidency the 
W. Pett Ridge Dickens House Trust was formed and 
he became the first Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. During that time also the present writer was 
brought into close touch with him and found him to be a most approach- 
able and lovable man. Where the interests of the Fellowship or the 
Dickens House were concerned nothing was too much trouble, and 
the minor duties of office were performed with perhaps greater 
satisfaction than were the more public ones. For Pett Ridge was a 
modest man and did not court the limelight. He was a great lover of 
London and knew as much about its highways and byways as Dickens 
did in his day and he came to be acknowledged as the foremost novelist 
of London life and character. His first novel, “‘ A Clever Wife,” was 
published in 1895, but it was not until 1898 that he really established 
himself with “ Mord Emly,” a vivid presentation of a girl of the 
Walworth Road. Subsequently some 30 novels and collections of 
short stories came from his pen. His love for Dickens is traceable 
in much of his writing and is shewn to a wonderful extent in his chapter 
on Dickens in that most delightful book of reminiscences, “‘ A Story 
Teller; Forty Years in London,” in which he declares, “ I think it is 
now permissible to see that Charles Dickens rest: not so much in 
Westminster Abbey as in our hearts.” Another passage from the same 
source gives the key to many of his own activities—speaking of the 
social improvements brought about by Dickens’s work, he said, ‘* But 
something remains, I think, in one direction where efforts might be 
made that would commend themselves to the sympathy of the great 
Master. ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me” is a command, 
the interpretation of which stops too often at the third word. I have 
been trying to study these little people half my life and I do not think 
I have done anything but learn to love them.” He founded the 
Babies’ Home at Hoxton in 1907. He was an ardent supporter of 
the David Copperfield Library in Johnson Street, the Children’s Happy 
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Evenings’ Association and nearly every institution that had for its 
object the welfare of children found in him a sympathetic admirer and 
helpful adviser. The last time that the writer was privileged to meet 
him was at the Annual Festival of Lord Mayor Treloar’s Cripples’ 
Home at Alton on July 7th last. Kindly question as to the progress 
of the Fellowship evinced his continued interest, and we say farewell 
with a keen sense of loss to a great Dickensian and a good man. 


A. W. E. 
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3 SIXTY YEARS AGO 

: EXTRACTS FROM OBITUARY NOTICES, 1870 
* 
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(Continued from page 275 1930 volume) “4 
TSX TIAA RADA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


The English reading people everywhere have taken Charles Dickens 
to their hearts and they will hold him there. God Bless his Memory. 
It shall be green for us always.— Hours at Home (New York), August. 

* * * * * 


That he was eminently successful may be proved by his works. 
He is gone, indeed, but they remain behind, and will long speak for 
him. Every day will only add to the universal feeling that he wrote, 
not for this age alone, but for all time.—The Times, June 11th. 

* * * * * 

He was able to show us, by his own example, that even in dealing 
with the darkest scenes and the most degraded characters, genius could 
be clean, and mirth could be innocent.—Dean Stanley. 

* * * * * 

He laboured to tell us all, in new, very new, words, the old, old story 
that there is even in the worst a capacity for goodness, a soul worth 
redeeming, worth reclaiming, worth regenerating.—Dean Stanley, 1870. 

* * * * * 


No other writer of English language, except Shakespeare, has left 
so many types of character as Dickens has done—characters which 
are known by their names familiarly as household words, and which 
bring to our minds vividly and at once, a certain well-understood set 
of ideas, habits, phrases, and costumes. It is doubtful whether even 
Shakespeare has done this for so wide a circle of acqueintances.— 
Anthony Trollope. 

* * * * * 

I believe in his greatness, and in the universality of his name... I 
maintain his renown will be progressive and . . . he will march in the 
great company, with rare Ben Jonson, with glorious John Dryden, 
with kind Moliére, the patient Cervantes, with noble Walter Scott, 
with gentle William Thackeray.—G. A. Sala. 

* * * * * 

He has been called an apostle of the people. I suppose it is meant 
that he had a mission, but in a style and fashion of his own; a gospel, 
a cheery, joyous, gladsome message, which the people understood, and 
by which they could hardly help being bettered ; for it was the gospel 
of kindin-ess, of brotherly love, of sympathy in the widest sense of 
the word. I am sure I have felt in myself the healthful spirit of his 
teaching.—Bishop of Manchester (Dr. James Fraser), 12th June, 1870. 
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A Survey Presented to the New York Branch 
BY HENRY S. SANDERS 


Il 


WONDER how many of the average 
readers of Dickens can claim to know 
Sketches by Boz, probably the least read 
of all Dickens’s works. It was his first 
published book, having been issued in 
1836, and was a reprint of sketches and 
tales that had appeared in newspapers and 
magazines within a period of two or three 
years prior to that time. In it will be 
found Dickens’s first essay at fiction, “ Mr. 
Minns and his Cousin,” which originally 
appeared under the title of ““ A Dinner at 
Poplar Walk ”’ in the “ Monthly Magazine ”’ 
of December, 1833. You will recall the 
emotion of Dickens when he saw the first 
offshoot of his genius in print; how the 
tears came into his eyes and he had to 
retire to Westminster Hall because they could not bear the light. 
Sketches by Boz is divided into four sections—Our Parish, Scenes, 
Characters, and Tales. In the first three sections will be found a 
most intimate, accurate and illuminative description of English life 
in the early ’thirties of the last century, such as you will find in no other 
work. Therein also will be discerned the budding of that genius 
that had its flowering and fruition in those great novels that are known 
and loved all over the world. In them you can perceive in miniature 
the originals of many of those fully rounded-out Dickens characters 
whose names are household words to all of us. Therein, too, you will 
discover and recognise that certain unmistakable savour, that inimitable 
touch, that we characterize as purely Dickensian, that sprightly, 
whimsical jocularity, that minute observation, that unique faculty of 
graphic description and delineation, that glowing, shaping imagination 
that 


“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
This natural endowment gives to his novels and sketches that vivid 
sense of actuality, of fidelity to nature, that we can find in no other 
story writer, with the possible exception of Daniel Defoe, the author of 
“Robinson Crusoe.”” He imparts to inanimate objects a lucidity, a 
virility and a reality unobserved and unrecorded by other authors. 
It is true his grotesque fancy often leads him into extravagances, into 
strange exaggerations, but they are purely Dickensian. This affluent 
and unique imagination of Dickens discovers new beauty and new 
meaning in the most petty and trivial details and surroundings and 
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idiosyncrasies of character. It is boundless in its scope, its ramifica- 
tions and its applications. No other story writer has had so prolific 
and luxurious an imagination. 

But above all, you will discover sprinkled throughout all these 
sketches and tales those humorous touches, those ludicrous incidents,. 
those magical illuminations of character that are the predominant. 
qualities of all his later writings. In a few words, a brief sentence, 
he outlines a character and makes it stand out boldly and unerringly 
in the mind’s eye. In Sketches by Boz you will note the beginning of 
that love for humanity, especially for those in the lowlier walks of life, 
that unfailing sympathy with all who are in trouble and distress, and 
that gentle pity for the sorrows of neglected childhood. 

In reading these sketches, so mature in thought, so finished in 
technique, so gay, so joyous, so ebullient, so debonair, so replete with 
humour, so all-observant of the traits and foibles and fashions of his 
age, of the oddities and whimsicalities of character, it is hard to realise 
that they were written by a young man barely over twenty-one years 
of age. How much more impossible is it to conceive that only a. 
couple of years later, when he was twenty-four, he wrote The Pickwick 
Papers, which ranks with the works of Rabelais and Cervantes as one 
of the great humorous classics of the world ? 


II. 


In order to give a full conception of the richness of the humour of 
Dickens in these early Sketches by Boz, I have thought it interesting 
to pick out a few special parts that seem to possess the real humorous 
Dickensian touch. 

First, we have the country beadle, the true forerunner of Bumble, 
full of gravity and pomposity ; then the schoolmaster, and the simple 
parish curate, to whom all the sympathetic ladies bring black-currant. 
jam and woollen stockings, until the advent of a counter attraction 
in a curate from a neighbouring parish, causes his congregation 
ignominiously to migrate one by one. Then follow the old lady and 
the half-pay captain, all familiar people to Dickens in Ordnance 
Terrace, Chatham. 

The Four Sisters is an amusing skit. 

When “the eldest Miss Willis grew bilious—the four Miss Willises 
grew bilious immediately. The eldest Miss Willis grew ill-tempered and 
religious—the four Miss Willises grew ill-tempered and religious 
directly.” Eventually one of the four old maids finally surprised the 
neighbourhood by actually marrying ! 

“The Broker’s Man,’ ‘* The Ladies’ Societies,’ and ‘* Our Next 
Door Neighbour” complete the first section. 

In Sketches by Boz you will find an amplification of transportation 
in the Dickensian era, with especial reference to Hackney-Coach Stands, 
Karly Coaches, Omnibuses, and the Last Cab-Driver and the First 
Omnibus Cad. 

__ “The Streets—Morning ” reminds one of a successful play produced 
in New York City a few months ago, ‘ Street Scene,” in which, as the 
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dawn breaks, the city gradually comes to life and people resume their 
normal daily occupations. 

In “The Streets—Night ” we have an amusing description of a 
bass singer who “ can go down lower than any man ; so low sometimes 
that you can’t hear him. To hear him growling away, gradually 
lower and lower down, till he can’t get back again, is the most delightful 
thing in the world.” 

In “Shops and their Tenants,” is depicted the gradual decadence 
of one particular shop on the Surrey side of the Thames—so well 
known to the boy Dickens. ‘‘ Seven Dials,” also familiar to Dickens 
in his youth, is a picture of London slums. In it the pot-boy exclaims, 
“Put the kye-bosk on her, Mary.”’ I wonder if that is the father of 
our modern slang word, ‘“‘ kybosh.”’ 

In “ Meditations in Monmouth Street ” we have a truly Dickensian 
description of a second-hand wearing apparel shop. 


“We have gone on speculating . . . until whole rows of coats 
have started from their pegs and buttoned up, of their own accord, 
round the waists of imaginary wearers; lines of trouserg have 
jumped down to meet them; waistcoats have almost burst with 
anxiety to put themselves on; and half an acre of shoes have 
suddenly found feet to fit them, and gone stumping down the streets 
with a noise which has fairly awakened us from our pleasant reverie.’ 


One of the finest bits of imaginative writing in Dickens is found 
in this sketch, wherein he calls to life the wearers of the various suits 
in the shop, and, figuratively speaking, takes us through the Seven 
Ages of Man. 

In “ London Recreations ’’ we have a graphic portrayal of one of 
London’s tea gardens a century ago. 


*“ What a dust and noise! Men and women—boys and girls— 
sweethearts and married people—babies in arms, and children in 
chaises—pipes and shrimps—cigars and periwinkles—tea and tobacco 
... boys with great silk hats just balanced on the tops of their heads, 
smoking cigars and trying to look as if they hiked them—gentlemen 
in pink shirts and blue waistcoats, occasionally upsetting either 
themselves or somebody else with their own canes. Uncle Bill 
ordered ‘ glasses round’ after tea, ‘just to keep the night air out, 
and do it up comfortable and riglar arter sich an as-tonishin’ hot 
Gavin: 


Another picture of London recreations is found in *‘ Greenwich 
Fair.” Those who know Coney Island, New York, as it was only 
ten or fifteen years ago, will note a striking similarity. 


‘“* Pedestrians linger in groups at the roadside, unable to resist 
the allurements of the stout proprietress of the * jack-in-the-box, 
three shies a penny,’ or the more splendid offers of the man with 
three thimbles and a pea on a little round board, who astonishes 
the bewildered crowd with some such address as ‘ Here’s the sort 0’ 
game to make you laugh seven years arter you're dead, and turn 
ev’ry air on your ed gray with delight ! Three thimbles and vun 
little pea—with a vun, two, three, and a two, three, vun ; eateh 
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him who can; look on, and keep your eyes open, and niver say die ! 

Niver mind the change and tke expense ; all fair and above board ; 

them as don’t play can’t vin, and luck attend the ryal sportsman. 

Bet any gen’Im’n any sum of money, from harf-a-crown up to a 

suverin, as he doesn’t name the thimble as kivers the pea... . It’s 

all the fortin of war! This time I vin, next time you vin.’ ” 

The gentlemen regale themselves with cigars two for a penny. Just 
think of that ! 

In “ Public Dinners” we find something that is reminiscent of our 
modern banquets. We read of the musicians “ scraping and grating 
and screwing tremendously—playing no notes but notes of preparation ; 
and several gentlemen are gliding along the sides of the tables, looking 
into plate after plate with frantic eagerness, the expression of their 
countenances growing more and more dismal as they meet with 
everybody’s card but their own.” 

We all know what a warm place Christmas had in the heart of Dickens. 
He has done more to make Christmas popular than any man that 
ever lived. His first contribution to the subject appears in Sketches 
by Boz. 

‘“Christmas time ! That man must be a misanthrope indeed in 
whose breast something like a jovial feeling is not roused—in whose 
mind some pleasant associations are not awakened—by the re- 
currence of Christmas.” 


In “ A Christmas Dinner ”’ we have Dickens at his best—a splendid 
account of Christmas Day, with a glorious dinner at the end. “~ The 
New Year”’ is also full of the glowing seasonable spirit that no one 
but Dickens could impart. 


II, 

“Miss Evans and the Eagle ” is a sketch of the long since passed 
airy pleasure garden in the City Road, London. 1. is written in the 
pure Dickensian vein, and is very humorous. In “The Misplaced 
Attachment of Mr. John Dounce,’ we have an amusing account of a 
gay old widower who makes love to the bewitching proprietress of an 
oyster shop. She finally declares she “ wouldn’t have him at no 
price.” “ The Dancing Academy ”’ of Signor Billsmethi is the prototype 
of Mr. Turveydrop’s academy in Bleak House. ‘The Boarding 
House ” is a most humorous description of the troubles of Mrs. Tibbs 
with her boarders, who all fall in love with one another and leave 
Mrs. Tibbs boarderless. Mrs. Tibbs is quite a character, and the 
meek Mr. Tibbs recalls Mr. Snagsby, who also was much badgered 
by his shrewish wife. Mrs. Tibbs advertises for other boarders, and 
gets the following response :— 


“'T. I. presents compliments to I. T., and T. I. begs to say that 
i see the advertisement And she will do herself the pleasure of 
calling On you at 12 o’clock tomorrow morning. T. I. as to apolo- 
gize to I. T. for the shortness of the notice But i hope it will not 
inconvenience you. 
I remain yours Truly, 
Wednesday evening.” 
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“Wednesday evening.” How’s that for a name? Note also how 
she mixes the pronouns. Mrs. Bloss, like Mrs. Malaprop gets things 
twisted. ““ Money isn’t no object whatever to me,” says the lady, 
“so much as living in a state of retirement and obtrusion.”” When 
Mrs. ‘Tibbs informs Mrs. Bloss that a gentleman boarder occupies the 
room next to hers, Mrs. Bloss’s, she exclaims, “ How very promis- 
cuous ! ” 

In “ Sentiment ” we find this amusing delineation of two old maids :— 


“The Miss Crumptons, or to quote the authority of the inscrip- 
tion on the garden gate of Minerva House, Hammersmith, ‘ the 
Misses Crumpton,’ were two unusually tall, particularly thin, and 
exceedingly skinny personages, very upright, and very yellow. Miss 
Amelia Crumpton owned to thirty-eight, and Miss Maria Crumpton 
admitted she was forty, an admission which was rendered perfectly 
unnecessary by the self-evident fact of her being at least fifty. 
They dressed in the most interesting manner—like twins! and 
looked as happy and comfortable as a couple of marigolds run to 
seed. They were very precise, had the strictest possible ideas 
of propriety, wore false hair, and always smelt very strongly of 
lavender.” 


A delightfully breezy sketch is ‘‘ The Tuggs’s at Ramsgate.” On 
their arrival at Ramsgate the Tuggses are besieged by a chorus of 
cab-drivers :— 


*“* Werry glad to see you, sir—been a-waitin’ for you these six 
weeks. Jump in, if you please, sir.’ ‘Nice light fly and a fast 
trotter, sir,’ said another ; ‘fourteen miles an hour, and surroundin’ 
objects rendered inwisible by ex-treme welocity !’ ‘Large fly for 
your luggage, sir,’ cried a third. ‘ Werry large fly here, sir—reg’lar 
bluebottle !’ ‘ Here’s your fly, sir. Look at him, sir !—temper of 
a lamb and haction of a steam-ingein !’ ”’ 


“ Horatio Sparkins ” is an amusing story of a romantic young lady 
who, under the impression that she is encouraging the attentions of a 
person of title, makes love to Horatio Sparkins, a cheap clerk in a 
linen draper’s shop. 


‘“‘ Teresa’s heart beat high. Could he be the Honourable Augustus 
Fitz-Edward Fitz-John Fitz-Osborne ? What a name to be elegantly 
engraved upon two glazed cards, tied together with a white ribbon ! 
‘The Honourable Mrs. Augustus Fitz-Edward Fitz-John Fitz- 
Osborne !’ ” 


In “ The Steam Excursion” we have a most vivacious account of 
an hilarious boat trip, told as only Dickens could tell it. During the 
excursion a storm is encountered and the party become seasick,‘ as 
is plainly evident from this description :— 


‘“* Several ominous demands were made for small glasses of brandy ; 
the countenances of the company gradually underwent most extra- 
ordinary changes; one gentleman was observed suddenly to rush 
from table without the slightest ostensible reason and dart up the 
steps with incredible swiftness, thereby greatly damaging both 
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himself and the steward, who happened to be coming down at the 
same moment. Mr Hardy was observed some hours afterwards 
in an attitude which induced his friends to suppose that he was 
busily engaged in contemplating the beauties of the deep.” 


Mr. Watkins Tottle—what a name !—is a most lively sketch of a 
young man who proposes to the wrong party—a case of mistaken 
identity. The plots of many of our modern farces might be taken 
therefrom. 

“The Bloomsbury Christening” is really funny. Mr. Nicodemus 
Dumps, a bacheler over six feet tall, cross, cadaverous, odd and ill- 
natured, is asked to be godfather to the newly arrived Kitterbell’s 
child, and at the christening supper makes an awkward but most 
humorous speech. ‘ Mrs. Kitterbell was a tall, thin young lady with 
very light hair, and a particularly white face who recalled to one’s 
mind the idea of a cold fillet of veal.” 

The baby is brought in for inspection, and thet following comments 
are made :— 


‘** Oh, you dear !’ said one. ‘How sweet !’ cried another, in a 
low tone of most enthusiastic admiration. ‘Heavenly !’ added a 
third. ‘Oh, what dear little arms !’ said a fourth, holding up an 
arm and fist about the size and shape of the leg of a fowl cleanly 
picked. ‘Can it open its eyes, nurse ?’ inquired another, affecting 
the utmost innocence.” 


Sketches by Boz ends in a serious vein, “* The Drunkard’s Death,” a 
pitiful tale, showing the evil effects of drink on a man, and the sorrows 
and poverty entailed upon his family. It is one of the most powerful 
prohibition sermons ever written. 

Having read this paper, I think you will agree with me that Sketches 
by Boz is a remarkable work to have been written by a young man 
only twenty-one or twenty-two years old. 
Is there any writer of this generation who 
could produce anything that could com- 
pare with it, or even approach it? I 
believe that in humour and depiction of 
character it ranks with some of Dickens's 
later Writings. Not so many years ago it 
was the fashion among certain authors 
and literary critics to depreciate his genius 
and to declare that he is old-fashioned and 
over-sentimental ; but within the last few 
years there has been a wonderful revival 
of interest in him and in his writings, 
evidenced by many newspaper and maga- 
zine articles and several biographies. 

Dickens was a great humanitarian whose 

Mr. Henry S. Sanders, writer influence has been of incalculable benefit 
of this article and Corre- t snhind. Wh F . 

sponding Secretary of the % Mankind. 0 can estimate the joy 

New. York: Branch, and comfort that he has brought into the 
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homes of countless people? From the small nib of his pen have 
emanated stories and sketches replete with humour and_ pathos, 
enriched by a unique faculty of observation and a rare imagination 
possessed by none of our modern authors. How refreshing it is to 
turn from the skimmed milk of their product to the rich cream 
of Dickens. What a potent instrumentality for good is lodged within 
the small nib of a pen. How strange and wondrous are the stories it 
has narrated ; how vast the wealth of knowledge it has stored up in 
the cause of human progress. It is the great recorder of the world. 
It transcribes into imperishable words the wisdom and the eloquence 
of man. 
“* Beneath the rule of men entirely great 

The pen is mightier than the sword. Behold 

The arch-enchanter’s wand !—itself a nothing !— 

But taking sorcery from the master-hand 

To paralyse the Cxesars—and to strike 

The loud earth breathless !”’ 


PEEPS AT DICKENS 


Pen Pictures from Contemporary Sources 
2G av 
Jas. T. Fretps Meets Dickens. 
From “ Yesterdays with Authors.” 


OW well I recall the bleak winter 
evening in 1842 when I first saw the 
handsome, glowing face of the young man 
who was even then famous over half the 
globe. He came bounding into the Tremont 
House fresh from the steamer that had 
brought him to our shores, and his cheery 
voice rang through the hall as he gave a 
quick glance at the new scenes opening 
upon him in a strange land on his first 
arriving at a transatlantic hotel. “ Here 
we are!” he shouted, as the lights burst 
upon the merry party just entering the house, and several gentle- 
men came forward to greet him. Ah, how happy and buoyant he was 
then ! Young, handsome, almost worshipped for his genius, belted 
around by such troops of friends as rarely ever man had, coming to a 
new country to make new conquests of fame and honour—surely it 
was a sight long to be remembered, and never wholly to be forgotten. 


XI1.—Ar tue Farewe.t DINNER In NEw York, 1868. 
By one of the guests, Murat Halstead. 
The faces of the waiting groups grew apprehensive. Talk was 
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reduced to nervous gasps and whispers. Suddenly a Delmonico boy 
came in at a sharp trot and said a word to Mr. Greeley and George 
William Curtis, who were conferring with great solemnity. The latter 
heaved a sigh of relief, saying with great solemnity, “ Ah, he 1s HERE.’ 
Mr. Curtis was often impressive in speech, but he never uttered more 
potent words. They were received with sympathetic ejaculations 
of relief as Dickens hobbled in, accompanied by John Russell Young. 
What he wore on his right foot no one noticed, but on his left seemed 
to be a stuffed carpet bag; in his left hand was a stick, on which he 
leaned ; his right was on Greeley’s arm. They headed the procession 
to the dining-room, and in passing Mr. Young mentioned privately 
to some of us that the illustrious guest was in great pain. 


XIV.—AnoTHER AMERICAN VIEW. 
G. H. Putnam, of New York. 


In 1867, I had the opportunity of hearing Dickens give in New 
York readings from David Copperfield, and from some other of the 
novels. I retained the impression of a great elasticity and variety 

_of facial expression and of utterance, which together brought to the 
audience a most vivid realization and real impersonation of each 
character. I have further in my mind the picture of a purple waist- 
coat with a mass of heavy watchchain extended across both sides. ' 
The satisfactory returns secured by Dickens during his later sojourn 
in America, from his lectures and from the sales of revised and authorised 
editions of his books, caused him to modify very materially the im- 
pressions of his earlier visits which had found record in Martin 
Chuzzlewit and American Notes. At banquets in Boston and in 
New York, Dickens made such graceful acknowledgments of his earlier 
exaggerations and erroneous statements and such charming apprecia- 
tion of present hospitality that he secured a full measure of forgiveness 
for the bitter stricture of 1842. 


XV.—Wuen Dickens VisiTeEp ETon. 
By Lord Redesdale. 


My friendship with him (C. Dickens, Jnr.) led to my first acquaintance 
with his great father, who came down to Eton one fine summer’s day, 
with Mark Lemon and, I think, Shirley Brooks, and took several of 
us up the river to Maidenhead. 

What a day it was! The great man was full of life, bubbling over 
with fun, the youngest boy of the party. I often met him in after life, 
but then, wonderful as he was upon occasions, his face when at rest 
already showed signs of fatigue; the strenuous work had told upon 
him ; he looked care-worn and older than his years. I like to think 
of him as he was on that day at Maidenhead, brilliant, young and gay, 
the spirit of joy incarnate. It was at the time when he was writing 
Bleak House; I never saw his son after our Eton days. 
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NEWMAN STREET (14, 23).—Oxford Street. Mr. Turveydrop’s 
Academy in Newman Street, Oxford Street, was ‘“‘in a sufficiently 
dingy house at the corner of an archway, with busts in all the staircase 
windows.” This gives us a clue to its situation, and No. 26 is pointed 
out as the house referred to. ‘‘In the same house there were also 
established, as I gathered from the plates on the door, a drawing- 
master, a coal-merchant (there was, certainly, no room for his coals), 
and a lithographic artist. On the plate which, in size and situation, 
took precedence of all the rest, I read, Mr. TurvEypRop. The door 
was open, and the hall was blocked up by a grand piano, a harp, and 
several other musical instruments in cases, all in progress of removal, 
and all looking rakish in the daylight. Miss Jellyby informed me that 
the Academy had been lent, last night, for a concert. 

We went upstairs—it had been quite a fine house once, when it was 
anybody’s business to keep it clean and fresh, and nobody’s business 
to smoke in it all day—and into Mr. Turveydrop’s great room, which 
was built out into a mews at the back, and was lighted by a skylight. 
It was a bare, resounding room, smelling of stables; with cane forms 
along the walls; and the walls ornamented at regular intervals with 
painted lyres, and little cut-glass branches for candles, which seemed 
to be shedding their old-fashioned drops as other branches might shed 
autumn leaves.” 

NEWGATE MARKET (5).—This stood, until 1869, on the site now 
occupied by Paternoster Square. On the occasion of Esther’s stay at 
the Jellyby’s, ‘‘ Peepy was lost for an hour and a half and brought 
home from Newgate Market by a policeman.” 

OLD STREET ROAD (9).—Guppy’s mother, so he told Esther 
Summerson in making his proposal of marriage, “‘ has a little property, 
which takes the form of a small life annuity, upon which she lives in 
an independent though unassuming manner in the Old Street Road. 
She is eminently calculated for a mother-in-law.’ In a later chapter 
the number of the house is given as 302. 

OXFORD STREET (13).—At'‘“‘a cheerful lodging near Oxford 
Street, over an upholsterer’s shop,’ Mr. Jarndyce, Esther and Ada 
lodged when visiting London at the time when Mr. Guppy, in the pit 
of a theatre, paid such marked attention to Esther seated in a box. 

OPERA COLONNADE (14).—His Majesty’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market occupies the site of the old Opera House. 

‘“‘T shall take my little meal, I think,” said Mr. Turveydrop, “at 
the French house in the Opera Colonnade.” 

PALL MALL (15).—At the time Bleak House was written the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts had its 
offices at No. 79 Pall Mall. Poor Jo is once described as partaking of 
his breakfast on the door step of the society, giving the step a look 
when he has finished “as an acknowledgment of the accommodation. 
He admires the size of the edifice and wonders what it is all about. He 
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has no idea, poot wretch, of the spiritual destitution of a coral reef in 
the Pacific, or what it cost to look up the precious souls among the 
cocoanuts and bread-fruit.” 

PENTON PLACE (9).—‘‘ My own abode,” said Mr. Guppy, when 
declaring his love to Esther, “is lodgings at Penton Place, Pentonville. 
It is lowly, but airy, open at the back, and considered one of the 
*ealthiest outlets.’ Later on he gave the number as eighy-seven, but 
there has never been such ‘a number in the street. The houses, how- 
ever, are practically the same as when Dickens wrote of them. (See 
photograph, p. 139, 1930 volume.) 

POLYGON (43).—Harold Skimpole “lived in a place called the 
Polygon, in Somers Town, where there were at that time a number of 
’ poor Spanish refugees walking about in cloaks, smoking little paper 
cigars. . . . He had occupied the same house some years. It was in a 
state of dilapidation quite equal to our expectation. Two or three of 
the area railings were gone ; the water-butt was broken ; the knocker 
was loose; the bell-handle had been pulled off a long time, to judge 
from the rusty state of the wire; and dirty footprints on the steps 
were the only signs of its being inhabited.”” The Polygon stood in 
Clarendon Square until 1891; the Dickens family lodged in a house 
there in 1827-8. 

QUALITY COURT (8).—Off Chancery Lane. ‘‘ Master Somebody 
* —a sort of ridiculous sexton, digging graves for the merits of causes in 
a back room at the end of Quality Court, Chancery Lane—will have 
something to say about it.” 

QUEEN SQUARE (18).—Richard Carstone lived in “a neat little 
furnished lodging ”’ hired by the month, “in a quiet old house near 
Queen Square.” Kitton suggests Great Ormond Street as a likely 
locality. j 

ROLLS YARD (10).—‘‘ Mr. Snagsby being in his way, rather a 
meditative and poetical man,” loved to *‘ lounge about the Rolls Yard 
of a Sunday afternoon, and to remark, if in good spirits, that there 
were old times once and that you'd find a stone coffin or two, now, 
under that chapel, he'll be bound, if you were to dig for it.’”’ The 
museum of the Record Office stands on the site of Rolls Chapel, 
demolished in 1896. 

SAFFRON HILL (26).—When Phil Squod was a travelling tinker, 
his “ beat’ was round Saffron Hill, a ‘‘ poor neighbourhood, where 
they uses up the kettles till they’re past mending.” ' 

ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, HOLBORN (10).—Peffer, the uncle of 
Mrs. Snagsby and former proprietor of the law stationery business in 
Cook’s Court, “has been recumbent this quarter of a century in the 
churchyard of St. Andrew’s Holborn, with the waggons and hackney 
ae roaring past him, all the day, and half the night, like a great 
dragon.” 

ST. HELENA GARDENS (19).—According to Kitton, these were 
the “ Pastoral Gardens down the river” where Little Swills is engaged 
during the long vacation and ‘‘ comes out in quite an innocent manner,’’ 
and sings comic ditties of a jovial complexion, calculated ‘as the bill 
says, not to wound the feelings of the most fastidious mind.” They 
existed until 1881. St. Helena Road, Rotherhithe, marks the site. 

ST. PAUL'S (30).—The Jellyby lodgings in. Hatton Garden were 
“rather confined as to space”? ; but, says Dickens, “if Mrs. Jellyby’s 
household had been the only lodgers in Saint Paul’s . . . the sole 
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advantage . . . would have been its affording a great deal of room to 
be dirty in.” During the Long Vacation, Poor Jo, sitting on Black- 
friars Bridge in “a baking stony corner,” gazes wonderingly at the 
Great Cross on the summit of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Unfortunately the 
view is now obscured by the railway bridge. 

SERJEANT’S INN (19).—In the long vacation, says Dickens, this 
Inn, as well as the others, “is like a tidal harbour at low water ; where 
stranded proceedings, offices at anchor, idle clerks lounging on lopsided 
stools, . . . lie high and dry upon the ooze of the long vacation.” 

SOHO SQUARE (23).—* Where Caddy Jellyby had appointed to 
wait for me, at a quiet place in the neighbourhood of Newman Street. 
Caddy was in the garden in the centre.” The square is little changed 
from what it was in those days. Soho Street leads out from it into 
Oxford Street, almost opposite to Newman Street. 

SOL’S ARMS.—There is a public-house of this name in the Hamp- 
stead Road, and although it is the only one so named, it must not be 
confused with the tavern mentioned in Bleak House, famed for its 
Harmonic meetings and its inquests. This one is clearly defined as 
being in close proximity to Chancery Lane, and its close association 
with Krook’s Rag and Bottle Warehouse, which is more clearly defined 
as to position, induces the opinion that Dickens had in mind the Old 
Ship Tavern which, until 1895, stood at the north-west corner of 
Chichester Rents. (See p. 207, 1930 volume.) 

STRAND (19).—Temple Bar. in the long vacation, gets so hot, 
says Dickens, ~ That it is, to the adjacent Strand and Fleet Street, 
what a heater is in an urn, and keeps them simmering al] night.” 

STAPLE INN (10).—Mr. Snagsby, ~ being in his way rather a 
meditative and poetical man,” loved ‘to walk in Staple Inn in the 
summer time, and to observe how countrvfied the sparrows and the 
leaves are.” A similar reference to the sparrows and the leaves and 
the country of Staple Inn is to be found in Edwin Drood. 

SYMOND’S INN (39, 51).—This stood at the rear of what is now 
known as Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery Lane, and extended to one 
side of Bream’s Buildings. It was pulled down in 1873-4. In 1827 
Dickens was a clerk in an office here to Molloy, a solicitor. ~* Mr. 
Vholes had his legal bearings . . . quartered in this dingy hatchment 
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commemorative of Symond . . . @ little, pale, wall-eyed, woebegone 
inn, like a large dustbin of two compartments and a sifter. It louks 
as if Symond were a sparing man in his day and constructed his inn of 
old building materials, which took kindly to the dry rot, and to dirt, 
and all things decaying and dismal, and perpetuated Symond’s memory 
with congenial shabbiness . . . Mr. Vhole’s office . . . on so small a 
scale that one clerk can open the door without getting off his stool, 
while the other who elbows him at the same desk has equal facilities 
for poking the fire.” Probably reminiscent of the office where Dickens 
worked. Richard Carstone and his wife, Ada, lived next door to Mr. 
Vholes, and here Richard died. - 

SURGEON’S HALL (13).—This is in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In a 
vehement outburst against the Admiralty Board Mr. Boythorn advo- 
cated the wringing of the necks of every one of them and ~ their skulls 
arranged in Surgeon’s Hall for the contemplation of the whole pro- 
fession.”’ 

TEMPLE, THE (27).—It was by way of “the cloisterly Temple ” 
that Mr. George walked from Lincoln’s Inn Fields to tiie house of the 
Bagnets near the Elephant and Castle. 

TEMPLE BAR (1, 19).—Referred to as “‘ That leaden-headed old 
obstruction, appropriate ornament for the threshold of a leaden-headed 
old corporation.”’ In long vacation time, says Dickens, Temple Bar 
gets so hot “that it is, to the adjacent Strand and Fleet Street, what 
a heater is in an urn, and keeps them simmering all night.” 

Temple Bar was removed in 1878. 

THAVIES INN (4, 5, 9).—‘*‘ Only round the corner,’ said Mr. 
Guppy. * We just twist up Chancery Lane, and cut along Holborn, 
and there we are in four minutes’ time, as near as a toucher. This is 
about a London particular now, ain’t it, miss?’ He seemed quite 
delighted with it on my account until we turned up under an archway 
to our destination; a narrow street of high houses, like an oblong 
cistern to hold the fog. There was a confused little crowd of people, 
principally children, gathered about the house at which we stopped, 
which had a tarnished brass plate on the door, with the inscription, 
‘JELLYBY.’” There are several houses still remaining, any one of 
which might have served for the original of Mrs. Jellyby’s house, 
which witnessed the amazing spectacle of young Guppy with his head 
between the area railings. 

TURNSTILE (10).—A narrow passage at No. 282 High Holborn. 

Mr. Snagsby “ gets such a flavour of the country out of telling the 
two ’prentices how he has heard say that a brook ‘ as clear as crystal ” 
once ran straight down the middle of Holborn, when Turnstile really 
was a turnstile, leading slap away into the meadows.” 
: TOOTING (10).—Mrs. Snagsby’s maid-of-all-work, Guster, was 
‘farmed . . . during her growing time, by an amiable benefactor of his 
species at Tooting,” and accordingly developed “fits.” This has 
reference to Drouet’s baby farm at Tooting, about which Dickens 
wrote two articles, ‘The Tooting Farm” and “The Paradise at 
Tooting.” (See Miscellaneous Papers.) 

WALCOT SQUARE (64).—After Mr. Guppy had taken out his 
certificates as an attorney, he again sought the hand of Esther 
Summerson, explaining to Mr. Jarndyce that he had some connection 
“and it lay in the direction of Waleot Square, Lambeth. I have 
therefore taken a ’ouse in that locality which ... is a hollow bargain 
(taxes ridiculous, and use of fixtures included in the rent) and intend 
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setting up professionally for myself there, forthwith. ... It’s a six- 
roomer, exclusive of kitchens, and in the opinion of my friends, a 
commodious tenement.” 

WATERLOO BRIDGE (21).—‘‘ Hard by Waterloo Bridge ’’ Trooper 
George stopped to read a playbill of Astley’s Theatre, and spent an 
evening there, rather critical of the weapons and the combats. 

WESTMINSTER HALL (19, 65).—The final scene in the cause 
célébre Jarndyce v. Jarndyce took place in the Law Courts of Westminster 
Hall, when it was found that the whole estate had been absorbed in 
costs ! 

WHITEFRIARS GATE (27).—Trooper George’s way from Mr. 
Tulkington’s house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields to Blackfriars being ‘“‘ by 
the cloisterly Temple and by Whitefriars (there not without a glance 
at Hanging Sword Alley, which would seem to be something in his 
way),” it is probably that he left the Temple by Whitefriars Gate. - 

WHITE HORSE CELLARS (9).—The stopping place of the coaches 
from the west. It formerly stood at the corner of Arlington Street, 
Piccadilly. Here Esther was met by Mr. Guppy, “a young gentleman 
who had inked himself by accident,’ and conducted to the office of 
Kenge and Carboy in Old Square. Later he confessed to her: “I 
was struck with those charms, on the day when I waited at the 
Whytorseller . . . I could not forbear a tribute to those charms, when 
I par up the step of the ‘acknev coach.” 
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WHO SAID THIS ? 


(1nswers to Questions on page 18). 


1, Fanny Squeers ; 2, Friendly Waiter ; 3, Poor Jo; 4, Mrs. Gamp ; 
5, Tony Weller ; 6, Sam Weller ; 7, The Long Choir-man ; 8, Scrooge ; 
9, Dan’l Peggotty; 10, Mr. Guppy; 11, Miss Flite; 12, Fagin ; 
13, Serjt. Buzfuz (of Mrs. Bardell); 14, Quilp; 15, John Willet ; 
16, Snodgrass; 17, Abbey Potterson; 18, Bob Sawyer; 19, Tony 
Weller; 20, Sydney Carton; 21, Mrs. Micawber; 22, Magwitch : 
23, Miss Pross; 24 Lavinia Wilfer; 25, Squeers ; 26, Sam Weller: 
27, Chadband ; 28, Mr. Pecksniff ; 29, Mrs. Gummidge. 


DICKENS AND SURTEES 


By J. W. T. LEY 
R. 8. M. ELLIS’S letter on the subject 
of Dickens and Surtees is’ very 
interesting, but it raises suggestions which 
are open to challenge. It is permissible to 
surmise that Seymour got his idea from 
* Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities,” but it is 
a fact- that the Cockney sportsman had 
been greatly exploited at the time, and 
also that Seymour was very keen on sport. 
We may assume if we like that he had read 
Jorrocks, and also that Dickens had done 
so, but we may assume that both had seen 
a number of these Cockney sportsmen 
publications which were common at the 
time. What is often overlooked, how- 
ever—and strangely so—is Dickens's express 
statement that when the idea was suggested to him he immediately 
objected to it, first on the ground that it was not new, and indeed had 
been worked to death, and second on the ground that he knew little 
of sports. It should be borne in mind that Dickens was not quite the 
obscure person that some writers are fond of suggesting. In certain 
circles he already had a definite reputation as a young writer of great 
promise and some achievement, and he was engaged for this work 
because he had been strongly recommended to Chapman and Hall. 
He was not just a young reporter of no standing at all. His Sketches 
had attracted attention, and he was the leading man in the Gallery of 
the House of Commons, the hierarchy of reporterdom. In the more 
select journalist circles he was held in considerable repute. All this is 
strangely overlooked. Thus, when he was offered this job, he felt 
strong enough to raise the objections which occurred to him and which 
obviously were strong. It is proof of the point I have made that 
Chapman and Hall not only agreed with him but let him have his way 
against the emphatic wishes of a man of Seymour’s standing. It is 
certain that Seymour took this badly, and felt resentment. A com- 
promise was agreed to. Dickens agreed to keep to the Club idea. and 
he put in Winkle as a concession to Seymour, but beyond that he 
insisted on having his own way, and was strong enough to carry the 
publishers with him. Undoubtedly it rankled with the artist, and he 
made things very difficult. Eventually a meeting was arranged 
between him and Dickens at which I believe Hall was present, and per- 
haps Chapman also. There is reason to believe that it was not a pleasant 
meeting. but Dickens got his way. The result was tragic, but that 
Dickens should be blamed for it (as he was in a book I reviewed in 
The Dickensian a few years ago) seems to me absurd, and grossly 
unjust. Let us look at the facts again. Seymour, an artist of some 
repute, makes a certain suggestion to a publisher. The carrying out 
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of the idea necessitates the engagement of a writer. Dickens, who, 
though not famous, has some achievement to his credit, is approached. 
He acts with perfect frankness. He points out that the idea is old. 
and has been much worked, and also says frankly that his knowledge 
and experience will not enable him to undertake the work as proposed. 
The publishers have various courses open to them. They may pin 
their faith to Seymour and find another writer—not a particularly 
difficult matter—or they may abandon the scheme altogether ; or they 
may agree that the idea is stale and ask Seymour to adapt himself to 
the different ideas put forward by Dickens. 

They were keen, as young publishers, to take the opportunity of 
publishing a work by an artist of Seymour’s standing, and they were 
obviously impressed with young Dickens, and so they asked Seymour 
to compromise. He did so resentfully. It rankled with him that he 
should have been overborne by a young —almost unknown—writer, 
and undoubtedly he created difficulties. When he was at last clearly 
given to understand that if the work was to go on it must be on the 
lines suggested by Dickens and approved by the publishers, he took it 
so much to heart that he committed suicide. It is a fact that he was 
what we should call to-day a neurotic, and this borne in mind, in what 
degree at all can blame fall on Dickens? I have seen it written that 
Dickens displayed no sorrow or remorse. As for remorse, his conscience 
was perfectly clear. As for sorrow, he had met Seymour once only, 
and that meeting had not been a pleasant one. Such sorrow as he 
could feel could have been only of an impersonal nature such as we all 
feel when we hear of the death of somebody whom we hardly know 
at all. If we read of a Messina disaster we are sorry, but we are not 
sorrowful, and that is not because we are callous. One does not want 
to be misunderstood, but surely poor Buss is more entitled to our 
sympathy than Seymour? And surely Seymour's death must have 
relieved all concerned of grave embarrassment. It is obvious at this 
time of day that Dickens could never have worked to a cut and dried 
plan such as Seymour had in mind. If he was conscious of this it was 
because he was what all the world now knows him to have been—a 
great genius. Genius never is, and cannot be, unconscious of itself. 
It is equally clear that with Seymour so resenting what had happened, 
he and Dickens could not have worked together for long. 

Thus the idea of this book was Dickens’s own. If Jorrocks suggested 
anything to Seymour it was only one of many. It may have been the 
best of the lot, but it was only one of many, and for that very reason 
Dickens would have nothing to do with the plan, beyond putting in 
Winkle as a sop to Seymour’s injured feelings. 

As to the Trial Scene, I do not believe for one moment that Surtees 
had anything to do with it. One would imagine that there had never 
before been a trial scene in our literature ! [am as satisfied as I am of 
anything in connection with Dickens that Percy Fitzgerald was. right 
in suggesting that the Pickwick Trial Scene was based on the great 
trial, Norton v. Lord Melbourne. Is there any doubt but that Buzfuz 
was Serjeant Bompas, any more than that Mr. Justice Stareleigh was 
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Mr. Justice Gazelee 2? But Buzfuz’s speech—one of the best things in 
the whole of Dickens—was a parody of the speech made by Sir W. 
Follett at the historic trial, which took place in June, 1836, just a couple 
of months after the start of Pickwick. We are told by Mrs. Norton’s 
biographer that “ there had been great talk beforehand of compromising 
letters by Lord Melbourne, which were to be produced in evidence 
against him, but on the day of the trial all that appeared were several 
little notes of the utmost brevity and unimportance.” Sir W. Follett 
laid as much stress on these as did Buzfuz. In reference to one he 
actually said “it seems there may be latent love like latent heat in 
these productions,” and if that was not the origin of Buzfuz’s, “ why is 
Mrs. Bardell so earnestly entreated not to bother herself about the 
warming pan, unless (as is no doubt the case) it is a mere cover for 
hidden fire?” Ill do what Mr. Grimwig was always threatening to 
do! “There is another of these notes,” said Follett, ““‘ How are 
you?’ Again there is no beginning, you see.” Yet again, “ ‘I will 
call about half-past four. Yours Melbourne’”. “ These are the only 
notes that have been found. They seem to import much more than 
mere words convey.” As Percy Fitzgerald wrote, “ After this can 
there be any doubt ? ” 

Mr. Ellis quotes Jorrocks, “‘ there was not even a bit of Christmas 
at the ’orses’ ears,” and places it by the side of Sam Weller’s injunction 
to ‘stick a bit of Christmas ” in the mince pies, and then he says “ If 
we bear in mind these points of resemblance we shall probably arrive 
at a just estimate of how much Dickens was indebted to Surtecs when 
he commenced Pickwick.” I beg to suggest that if we are going to 
bear points like that in mind we shall most certainly arrive at a very 
unjust estimate. The sentence just quoted means, if it means anything, 
that Mr. Ellis regards these coincidental references to ‘‘ a bit o1 Christ- 
mas” as evidence that Dickens was indebted to Surtees. I cannot 


imagine flimsier evidence on which to base any assumption. 

To sum up: 

1. So far from Dickens being indebted to Jorrocks for the plan or 
idea of Pickwick he definitely rejected the scheme for a club of comic 
cockney sportsmen directly it was put to him, and in so far as he 
adhered to the club idea, and to the sporting idea by introducing 
Winkle, he did it only as a sop to palliate Seymour. 

a The idea for the Trial Scene came from the Norton v. Melbourne 
trial. 

3. To base the claim for indebtedness on the act that both writers 
refer to “a bit of Christmas ” is to carry an argument to absurdity. 


MR. GUPPY OF OLD STREET 


In two places in the present Old Street, the former name, “ Old 
Street Road,” is still indicated, and in the next block to the present 
No. 302 (I do not know if the numbering has been altered or not) is 
a firm rejoicing in the name of F. & A. Guppy. 


W.J.R. 
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Sir.—I was greatly interested in the letter of A. H. Reed, of Dunedin, 
N.Z., in which the writer mentions that he has a copy of Waterton’s 
Essays on Natural History which once belonged to Charles Dickens, 
with notes in his handwriting. 

I would suggest that the proper place for this relic is 48 Doughty 
Street, where the opening chapters of Barnaby Rudge were written, 
and not the Dunedin Public Library. 

W. MiItter. 


CANTERBURY LANDMARKS 


Srr.—I have never had any claims to be called an authority on 
Dickensian topography, but I believe I arm right in saying that 
hardly any of the Canterbury identifications are regarded as absolute. 
I have always understood that almost without exception they are 
what may be described as ‘“‘“may have beens.” I am not very 
particularly interested, but I confess my eyes did open rather wide 
when, looking at some picture postcards in a shop window in one of the 
principal streets of the lovely old city recently, I saw a picture of a house, 
underneath which appeared the legend, ‘‘ Where David Copperfield 
was written.” Of course, such a precious piece of Dickensiana had to 
be added to my modest collection, and I immediately went into the 
shop and expended a hard-earned tuppence. I asked the lady who 
served me what was the authority for the claim, and her reply was that 
“it was a well-known fact.’’ I had the temerity to express doubts 
and then I was told that I evidently did not know my Dickens. “I 
know it is correct,” said the lady, “‘ I have been lecturing on Canterbury 
for thirty years, and I ought to know.” I pressed her for some 
authority for the assertion that David Copperfield was written in 
Canterbury, but could get nothing more than that she knew Canterbury 
well, had lectured on the city for thirty years, and therefore ought to 
know. That she ought to know I readily agreed, and I was not 
courageous or ungallant enough to tell her that she most certainly 
did not know. I did not disclose my identity, finding the lady’s know- 
ledge of Dickens so peculiar if not extensive, and feeling that it would 
be a shame to shake her confidence. I am not sure that that would 
have been possible, but I preferred not to take the risk anyway. I 
was rewarded, for presently I was asked, “‘ Do you know where Dickens 
was married ?”’ In all innocence I replied, ‘“‘ Yes, at St. Luke’s 
Church, Chelsea.”” But I was wrong again! “No,” said the lady, 
“he was married at such and such Church, Canterbury.” I regret 
I did not catch the name of the church, but I had already betrayed so 
much ignorance that I was afraid to confess any further. So I let 
her talk, and it came out presently. It was David who was married 
in this church at Canterbury. ‘‘ Yes,” I said, ‘‘ that may be so, but 
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Dickens was married at Chelsea.” With another remark to the effect - 
that I did not know my Dickens very well, the good lady informed 
me that David was Dickens, that David Copperfield was the life of 
Dickens. Then came the light. It was another case of that little 
knowledge which is worse than ignorance. This lady knew that 
Copperfield was autobiographical, and had tumbled into the noticn 
that in its entirety it was literally the life of Dickens. The novelist 
had married twice, and his second wife was Agnes, and as Agnes lived 
at Canterbury she was naturally married there, ergo Dickens was 
married there, Q.E.D. But in any case there are a number of churches 
in the city, and I was curious to know why she had made a particular 
selection. I could get no information on the point beyond the assurance 
that it was ‘‘ well known.’ No church is mentioned in the book, 
indeed we are not even told definitely that the wedding took place in 
Canterbury, and I am still wondering how on earth the selection 
was made. I should have thought the Cathedral would have been 
‘a much nicer place to choose. Still more puzzled am I over that house: 
in which “‘ David Copperfield was written.’ I can only suppose that 
as David was a writer, and spent so much time in the city, it is assumed 
that he must have done some of his writing there. Even so, however, 
why this particular house ? I should have thought he would have 
been more likely to do his writing in Agnes’s house, or in the inn where 
he sometimes stopped. But after all, there are other identifications 
not much more firmly based. I may say that I left the shop without 
having disclosed my identity. Not that I think it would have made 
any difference if I had done so, for the lady certainly does not know 
her Dickens, and I very much doubt if my name would have conveyed 
anything to her. She is equally convinced that I do not know the 
subject. and so all’s square, and neither of us is the less happy for our 
little chat. 
a SPAN Niet NB hse 


VILIKINS AND HIS DINAH 


Sir.—I do not know whether the following facts will be of interest 
to readers of Mr. Ley’s very informing articles on ‘‘ Some Comic Songs. 
that Dickens Knew,”’ but I have before me copy of “ Villikins and his 
Dinah,” marked ‘** Third Edition,’ with a picture of Mr. F. Robson 
as Jim Bags. The inscription reads :— 

Song by Mr. F. Robson 

in the Musical Farce of 

The Wandering Minstrel 
as performed at the 

Royal Olympic Theatre. 
The symphonies and accompaniments by John Barnard. 
London, Campbell, Ramford & Co., 53 New Bond Street. 

There is a hiatus in the ballad between verses 4 and 5 and the 
following verse, written many years ago, but never published, fills 
the gap :— 

There was a young Vilikens lived at Figaree’s shop, 
Who by sweeping of chimneys a living he got. 
He was a pretty fellow though humble his station, 
England was his dwelling place and Lambeth his nation. 
It might be useful to have this on record. 
A. E. Brookes Cross. 
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DICKENS AND DARTMOOR 


Sir.—In an article.on Perrott, the Chagford Guide, in Bayly’s 
Magazine of Sport for 1895, there appears this statement: ‘‘ He has 
walked the Moor with such men as Dickens, whom he once pulled out 
of a bog: R. D. Blackmore, who brought him into his novel, ‘ Christo- 
well’ ; Charles Kingsley, and many other men of note.” 

I recently had a chat with his son, who is now 90, being born on April 
5th, 1840, and was greatly struck by the precision with which he related 
details of events which took place many years ago. He said that 
Dickens had stayed at the Three Crowns Hotel at Chagford, and that 
he knew that until about 1895 there was a visitors’ book there which 
contained the names of Dickens and many other well-known people ; 
this book has since disappeared and he has not been able to gain any 
news about it. 

If any reader is able to give me any further information I shall be 
much obliged. 

South Croydon. G. D. WHITEMAN. 
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Branch Secretaries are kindly asked to keep their reports as brief 
as possible, recording only special features, remembering that a list 
of their meetings has already appeared in the Diary. 


Newspaper cuttings cannot be accepted as reports. 


All reports received in time appear below. Latest date for 
receiving reports for the next number is February 8th. 


The President, Sir Alfred Robbins, presided at the opening meeting 
in London in October, and welcomed a large gathering at the Quadrant 
Restaurant, Regent Street. Mr. Frank Staff was in charge of a varied 
programme arranged by the Committee, terminating in a dance. The 
convivial nature of the evening was much appreciated, and on all 
hands the innovation was voted a complete success and worthy of 
repetition at the earliest opportunity. 

* * * * * 

Seldom has London listened to a finer lecture than that given by the 
Rev. R. St. V. Bowen Armstrong at Lincoln’s Inn Hall in Novemher.. 
It was entitled ‘‘ The Masterpiece,” by which, of course, was meant 
David Copperfield; and for an hour and a half Mr. Armstrong kept 
the audience entranced. Among the many points dealt with he 
boldly tackled the oft-repeated assertion that none of Dickens’s women 
were real, by asking what other man of his time had given us better 
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pictures of women ! A lively discussion followed, which only empha- 
‘sised the fact that the lecturer had faithfully criticised Dickens and 
given his audience much food for thought 

*- * * * * 


We regret to record the death of Major General Sir Henry Bushman, 
C.B., K.C.B., at the age of ninety. He was one of the members of the 
old Boz Club, and regularly attended the Birthday Celebration dinners, 
and several of the other social! functions in London. As a young man 
he had heard Dickens read on several occasions and was most enter- 
taining in his vivid descriptions of those famous performances. 

* * * * * 


The first meeting of the Toronto Branch was held at Jarvis Street 
‘Collegiate Institute, on October 9th. There was avery large attendance. 
‘The President in his opening address outlined the proposed programme 
for the season, and called attention to the undying popularity of 
‘Charles Dickens. The dramatic portion of the evening’s programme, 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Rostance, was entitled “ Little 
Nell,’’ and portrayed the adventure of perhaps the best loved of all of 
Dickens’s child characters. Music was furnished by Mr. Jim Follett, 
and it was voted all together a most successful evening. The first 
reception was held on Wednesday afternoon, October 29th, at Sher- 

_ bourne House Club, when a number of our members made available. 
the opportunity of becoming better acquainted with each other. 
* * *~ * * 


Jointly with the Canadian Authors’ Association a farewell luncheon 
was tendered by the Winnipeg Branch on September 19th to Professor 
and Mrs. Crawford on their departure from Winnipeg to reside in 
Hamilton, Ontario. Dr. Crawford was first President of the re-organized 
Winnipeg Branch, 1910-1914, and both he and Mrs. Crawford retained 
a special interest in its welfare. A reception to the members and their 
friends prior to the opening of the season was held in September. 
‘The innovation proved to be very successful. The season opened in 
October with a travel talk by Professor W. T. Allison, who, during the 
‘summer, had visited the shrines of Burns, Scott, Wordsworth and 
Gibbon. Mr. Thos, C. B. Boon, Past President, urged better support 
for the Fellowship’s magazine. Mr. Chas. W. Youell, President-elect 
was chairman. 

+ * * * * 


The Vancouver Branch opened their season on September 25th with 
an enthusiastic attendance. Mrs. Watts being unable to continue as 
‘Secretary, Mr. Victor Ackroyd was chosen to again fill the office. He 
acted as Secretary for the first five years of its existence. Contribut- 
ing to the excellent programme, Mrs. G. W. Edwards gave a study 
‘of David Copperfield, and Mr. V. Ackroyd read “The Dancing 
Academy” from Sketches by Boz. Refreshments were served at the 
‘close. Meetings are held monthly from September to May. 

* * * Wu. 

The Pittsburgh Branch opened the season with a dinner at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel on October 6th. After the dinner a short history 
‘of the year was given by the Secretary, followed by brief reports by 
the Treasurer and heads of the different committees. Mrs. C. L. 
Wilson gave a very splendid account of the Conference in Philadelphia, 
and brought some new ideas and many helpful suggestions. 


a 
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Dickens’s birthday was celebrated for the first time in the annals 
of the Brisbane Branch by a dinner, at which, in spite of its being a 
time of recess, seventy-seven members were present. With speeches. 
in affectionate remembrance of the great author, songs and instrumental 
music, a very successful and happy evening was enjoyed. Their 
fortnightly meetings this year include, as usual, interesting lectures by 
eminent local Dickensians, entertaining dramatic evenings by the 
younger members, and book evenings on which papers on the book of 
the year and other Dickensian subjects are read and discussed. 

* * * * * 

The Blackburn Branch opened its winter session with a sociah 
evening ; songs and recitals were interspersed with games, and the 
party concluded with Sir Roger de Coverley. Everyone voted the 
evening a jolly one. In October the Rev. F. G. Stafford gave a masterly 
lecture entitled “‘ How far is David Copperfield an autobiography of 
Dickens ?”” This lecture created great interest and showed how 
thoroughly acquainted Mr. Stafford is with the life of Dickens. A 
short discussion followed. An unusually large number attended this. 
meeting and some new members were enrolled. 

* * * * * 

The Leyton Branch opened its winter session with a lecture by 
Major-General H. 8. Neville-White on ‘‘ Charles Dickens and Maria 
Beadnell”’; his discourse was followed with thorough enjoyment by 
his audience. The November meeting was to have been ‘“‘ An Evening 
of Recitals ” by Miss Flora Ford, but, unfortunately, at the last moment 
she was unable to appear through illness. Mrs. Robinson, Messrs. 
Wintersgill, Robinson, Brown, Fleetwood-Philliston and Bate, each 
of whom can always be depended upon to have something interesting 
in a similar emergency, kindly stepped into the breach. 

* * * * * 

At the opening of the season by the Hackney Branch, Mr. F. S8- 
Johnson gave an admirable recital of ‘‘ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn.” 
This was followed by a debate between Mr. 8. J. Rust and Mr. J. H.. 
McNulty. The subject was “Is David Copperfield. the greatest of 
Dickens’s Works ?—If not, which is?” Mr. Rust spoke for David- 
Copperfield, and Mr. McNulty against, and the audience carried on the 
discussion. It was a very spirited debate, and Copperfield won by a 
single vote. Mr. T. W. Hill acted as judge, and summed up in a very 
impartial manner. The October meeting was held in the Public 
Library, with the Mayor of Stoke Newington, Sir Herbert Ormond, in 
the chair. An excellent series of sketches by Miss Jolly and her players: 
filled the programme. There was enthusiastic applause from the 
audience, which numbered nearly four hundred. An appeal from the 
Hon. Secretary resultedi n a large number of new members. 

* * * * * 

The Blackpool Branch has sustained a very great loss in the sudden 
death of the Chairman of the Council, Mr. J. Greaves. He was a true 
Dickensian in every sense of the word, and was loved and respected by 
every member. Mr. Greaves’ knowledge of Dickens was colossal, and 
he had a wonderful library. His place will be difficult to fill and his 
influence and personality will be sadly missed. At the Inaugural Social 
Evening, held on October 29th, Mr. J. W. Leach the Vice-President, 
referred to this great loss, the members paying a silent tribute to Mr. 


Greaves’ memory. 
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In July the Melbourne Branch had a talk on Australian Literature 
by Mr. Frank Wilmot (‘‘ Furnley Maurice’). Miss Tilly Aston, a 
blind lady, read from her own Braille MS. her paper on “ Dickens’s 
Life Philosophy,” which showed how Dickens taught that love between 
all classes raises them, but some, such as Bill Sikes and Fagin, are 
irredeemable. At the August meeting Mr. C. R. Long, M.A., spoke on 
Dickens’ Connection with and Influence on Australian Literature,” 
instancing Farjeon, Marcus Clarke and Henry Lawson. Mr. McMicken 
gave ‘Reminiscences of a Librarian.” Scenes from Little Dorrit 
were ably presented by members of the Dramatic Club. Miss Fraser 
read extracts from the diary of her sister, Miss Frances Fraser, who 
represented this branch at the Bath Conference. Miss Watts recited 
“Mr. Minns and his Cousin,’ and Mr. Southwell read a delightful 
paper: * The Secretary’s Mind Wanders—Back to Dickens Land.” 

* * * * * 


During August and September members and friends of the 
Eastbourne Branch enjoyed motor coach drives through the ** Garden 
of England,” and to Hmdhead, Rye, Winchelsea and Bodiam. On 
October 22nd the Rev. T. Faulkner Jefferis gave a lecture-recital, 
* Highways and Byways in Dickens,” to the great enjoyment of all. 

* * * * * 

East Bay report a very successful commencement of the season— 
84 paid up members as against 14 last year. Their Tiny Tim Fund 
now exceeds $300. 

* * * * * 

The Hull Branch had several very enjoyable rambles during the 
summer months, and opened the winter season with the President, 
Mr. Harold Kellington, in the chair, on October 19th, when Mr. Priestley’s 
~The Good Companions ”’ was discussed and compared with Dickens’s 
books, especially in regard to the question of ** Elopements.” The 
evening was under the direction of Mr. E. Haworth Earle. The next 
meeting consisted of a reading of David Copperfield under the direction 
of Mr. Alan Phillips: the readers were the Misses Byers and Whiting, 
Messrs. Hair, Kellington, Oldridge, Phillips, Spence, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawton. Mrs. Abel and her assistants provided refreshments as usual. 
It was an extremely interesting evening. 

* * * * * 

In his Presidential Address to the Manchester Branch,’ the Very 
Rev. Hewlett Johnson, D.D. (Dean of Manchester), had much of interest 
to say of Dickens and Fellowship. He thought the greatest novel 
was Martin Chuzzlewit, and made many allusions to Mark Tapley and 
Tom Pinch, in his opinion, perfect gentlemen. He regarded Dickens 
as one of the greatest figures of the nineteenth century, who would 
be read m re and more as the years passed. He was not prepared to 
agree with some who said that the Dickens characters were exaggerated. 
In the time that Dickens wrote people were hard cut in outline. He 
could himself remember when, only forty years ago, people he met in 
workshops had not that kind of similarity of appearance that we found 
to-day. Mr. Dean proposed the vote of thanks, expressing regret at the 
absence of Mrs. Johnson through ill-health, and as a token of respect, 
asked the Dean to accept a bunch of flowers for her. Mr. Dean and 
Mr. Farmer also referred to the loss the branch had sustained through 
the death of Mr. H. Wragg, who had done valuable work for the 
Birthday celebration : the members paid a silent tribute to his memory. 
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i the next meeting Miss E. D. Biggs read a very interesting paper 

‘The Women of Dickens.” She wondered if Dickens was looking 
fad the future when he introduced Sally Brass. One can picture 
the ladies who first read of her, holding up their hands in horror and 
murmuring in shocked accents, *A most impossible character. No 
woman could possibly understand the law !’’ When all the conditions 
of the time of their creation are considered, it is safe to say that 
Dickens’s women were no more impossible at the time than the women 
of to-day will appear sixty vears hence. The women in Dickens were 
just ordinary human beings, with the same feelings, thoughts and 
‘desires as the women of to-day, but it was the age in which they were 
created that caused them to appear grotesque to modern eyes. 

* bad * * * 


Miss L. E. Parker has been re-elected President of the St. Paneras 
Branch. At the opening meeting in October, Mrs. Newcombe, Hon. 
Secretary, gave a short address on the Bath Conference and its various 
delights, and expressed a fervent hope that the members would be 
trebly represented at next year’s Conference. Mr. W. J. Roffey 
interested the audience with “Some Dickens Evenings.” Two ex- 
cellent sketches were given by the Dramatic Company, under the 
‘direction of Miss Marjorie Davies. The ramble to the Strand, Chapel 
Royal and Savoy on October 11th was a great success. 

* * * * * 


The twenty-second season of the Bethlehem Branch opened on 
‘October 21st, when a report of the Bath Conference by Bethlehem’s 
delegate, Mrs. E. H. Myers. She gave a very interesting account of 
the whole of the proceedings, dwelling particularly on the fine courtesy 
shown to the representatives from overseas branches, not only when 
in Bath, but very markedly so at the Dickens House. Miss Mary A. 
Transue, Corresponding Secretary, contributed a fine account of her 
travels in Egypt, Palestine, and various parts of Europe. 

* * * * * 

The Railway Centenary celebrations have been the event of the 
year on Merseyside, and the great Pageant of Transport, with its 
thousands of performers, claims to have been the greatest thing of 
its kind ever displayed. Tony Weller says, “ give me stage-coaches 
every time,” and in support of this sentiment the Liverpool Branch 
was asked to furnish one of the episodes in the Pageant. Accordingly, 
about twenty members represented various Dickensian characters 
to make the contrast between the spacious days of leisure and the 
stringent days of hustle. Nine performances were given without any 
hitch, due to careful organisation and assiduous rehearsing. 

* * * * * 


Members of the Hatfield Branch had a delightful outing to Canterbury 
during the summer. On arrival they were met by Mr. Clifford Wheeler 
and Mr. Mead, who devoted much time and trouble to showing the 
many places of interest. The Mayor, the Rev. Gordon Wilson, received 
the members in the Guildhall, and Miss Babington conducted them 
round the Cathedral. At the October meeting lantern slides, made by 
Mr. Bond during the visit, were shown and much appreciated. Mr. 
Bond and Mr. Dubbin caused much fun by their presentation of ~~ Mrs. 
Jarley’s Waxworks.” The Chairman gave an account of ihe Tiny 
‘Tim Fund, and Mrs. C. M. Bond reported on the Bath Conference. 
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More than two hundred members of the Cheltenham Branch attende t 
the opening meeting, when the retiring President (Mr. A. G. Dye> 
installed his successor (Mr. H. C. Ockenden) and was heartily thanked 
for his services to the branch. The new President gave a delightful 
and scholarly paper on Bleak House, his favourite among all the works 
of Dickens. It is, said Mr. Ockenden, noble in conception, inspired 
by the bright flame of moral indignation, coherent in plot, faithful 
-n detail, and while not lacking in the broadly comic, abounds in lighter 
<atire. It is Dickens at his best, the artist, master of himself and 
anscious of his power. Mr. Ockenden illustrated his points with 
-nitable readings, and a most enjoyable evening was spent. 

* ok * e _ + 


The winter programme of the Plymouth Branch was outlined by the 
President, Mr. W. G. Hitt, on Tuesday, October 7th. A Dickens 
Apagram Competition was a great success. Mrs. C. C. Ball gave a 
very interesting account of her visit to the Bath Conference, referring 
especially to the lack of interest in The Dickensian by this branch, 
as mentioned at the Conference. Her efforts will, no doubt, cause 
more Dickensians to be scld. On October 2lst a Dickens Evening, 
arranged by Mrs. W. H. Crews, was held, characters from Dombey and 
Son being presented. On November 4th, Miss Lilian Brenton intro- 
‘luced scenes from Oliver Twist, and Nicholas Nickleby, and Mr. T. 
Lavers spoke on * Dickens and the Yorkshire Schools.” 

* * ® * * 


About seventy members of the Redditch Branch attended the 
* Opening Social and Dance” in September, which proved highly 
successful. The Literary programme opened on October Ist, when 
Mr. Hollis read a paper provided by Headquarters entitled ‘ Charles 
Dickens : His Life and Legacy to Humanity.’”’ Mr. C. H. Blackford, 
a Past President, was in the Chair. On November 5th Mr. H. Guise 
gave a delightful though short lecture on * Dickens as a Reformer.” 
Readings from David Copperfield have been undertaken at each 
meeting by Messrs. C. H. Blackford and A. P. Wells, and it is hoped 
that the idea will lead to the book being studied more closely. 

* * a x oe 


The first meeting of the Edmonton, Alberta Branch, was held on 
October 7th, with the general election of Officers and Council. October 
2Ist heard a general discussion as to the prototypes of Dickens 
‘ haracters. November 4th meeting will be taken by a lecture on 
* Pickings from Punch,” relative to Dickensiana, and the Dickens 
Players are providing the next meeting. 

* * we * * 


Mr. Gardner Harding gave an interesting talk to the New York 
Branch in October on * The Exuberance of Charles Dickens.” He 
spoke of the luminous countenance of Dickens, and stated that in 
“Mr. Minns and his Cousin”’ can be discerned the budding of that 
genius that characterized his later writings. He strongly emphasized 
the exuberance and gusto of Dickens. Mr. John Daniels, Secretary of 
the English Speaking Union of the United States, spoke on * Inter- 
national Good Will,” saying that Dickens through his personality and. 
his fictional characters had promoted same, that the English language 
was becoming a universal medium of expression throughout the world, 
and hoped the day would come when all foreigners would be able to 
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read Dickens in his own tongue, untranslated. Mr. William Dike 
Reed spoke of the plot of David Copperfield. He remarked that the 
story has really little plot, but is distinguished by the development of 
its characters. That Dickens started out to write his own life from 
boyhood to manhood, and in doing so branched out and developed it 
into a masterpiece. In closing he said that the English language will 
go around the world so long as we have such writers as Charles Dickens. 


DIARY OF DICKENS FELLOWSHIP MEETINGS 
WINTER, 1930-31 


It is to be regretted that the failure of many Branch Secretaries 
to forward the necessary particulars of their Meetings, renders this 
list incomplete.—The Editor. 


BALHAM. 
Dec. 6 Dramatic and Social Evening, arranged by Miss Jolly. 
12 gs “a Mr. W. Kent. “Some Famous Literary Contemporaries of 
ickens.”” 
Jan. 2 New Year’s Party. 
16 Lecture by Mr. J. H. McNulty: ‘‘ Dickens from Different Standpoints.”’ 
Feb. 13  ‘* The Balham Dickensian.” 
BATH. 
Dec. 15 Lecture by Rev. W. F. Cortoys: ‘‘ Dickens and His Religion.” 
29, 31, Jan. 2,6,7 Teas and Entertainments to Poor Children. 
Jan. 5 New Year’s Party. 
12 Lecture by Mr. Fred Wilshire. 
Feb. 2 Short Papers. Which is Dickens’s most famous child ? 
9 Birthday Dinner. 
Reading Circle, Dec. 8th, Jan. 19th, Feb. 16th. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Dec. 10 Recital of A Christmas Carol, by Mr. Frank 8. Johnson. 
Jan. 14 Lecture by Sidney Belinfante: ‘* Dickens Characters around the Thames.”* 
Keb. 7 Birthday Party to Poor Children. 
11 Birthday Party foc Members. 


BRIGHTON. 
Dec. 12 Miseellaneous Programme. 
Jan. 9 Lecture by Miss Russell-Davies: ‘‘ Dickens and the Theatr .” 
Feb. 13 Birthday Celebration. 
BLACKBURN. 
Dec. 4 ‘ The Men of David Copperfield,” by the men of the Branch. 
18 Annual Dinner. 
Jan. 15 Evening arranged by the Ladies. 
Feb. 5 Birthday Celebration. Hot Pot Supper. 
BLACKPOOL. 
Dec. 11 ‘‘The Three Carkers.” 


Jan. 1 New Year's Party. 
8 ‘The Wives and Widows of Dombey and Son.” 
22 ‘“‘Mr. Dombey as husband and father.” 

Feb. 5 Birthday Dinner. 
19 ‘Should Toots have marricd Susan ?” 


LTENHAM. 
A Dre 5—Lecture by Mr. Percy Carden, “ The Legal Side of Bleak House.” 


| 9—Ladies’ Evening. 
dex 30—Lecture by mee Canon Smith, ‘‘ Dickens and the Countryside.” 


Feb. 7—Birthday Celebration. x 
20-21-—Dramatic performance of ‘‘ Bleak House. 
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EAST BAY. 
Dec. 11 Tiny Tim's Benefit. 
19 Christmas Party. . 


Jan. 8 To be arranged. 
Feb. 7 Birthday Dinner. 


EASTBOURNE, 
Dec. 9 Entertainment, arranged by Mrs. Ferguson and Miss Bussey. 
Jan. 18 Recital by Mr. Frank Johnson. 
Feb. 10 Entertainment, arranged by Miss Seymour. 


EDINBURGH. F po 
” Dec. 4 Lecture by Baillie Andrew Young: “ Dickens and Prison Reform. 
19 Annual Dinner. “ 
Jan. 15 Lecture by Mr. Hugh Hanuali : ** John Forster. 
29 Lecture by Miss Ellen G. Dunne: ~ Betsey Trotwood.” 
Feb, 5 and 6 Birthday Celebrations. 
19 Sketches from Darid Copperfield, arranged by Mr. H. W. Brierley. 
HACKNEY. 
Dec. 13 Lecture by Mr. T. W. Hill: ** Dickens and his Illustrators.” 
Jan. 14 Lecture by Mr. J. H. MeNulty ; ~ Dickens's Opening Chapters.” 
Feb. 9 Lecture by Mr. Walter Dexter: ~ Mr. Pickwick’s Pilgrimages.” 


Dec. 12. Recital by Mr. Harold Kellington of Masefield's “* Everlasting Mercy.” 
2 Lecture by Mr. T. Sheppard, M.Sc., F.G.S.: 0“ Two Thousand Years of 
Transport in the East Riding.” 
9 Dickensian Revels. 
16 Lecture by Key. os Hope- Scott, M. A.: “ Hardy as a Novelist.” 
30 Lecture by Mr. J. R. Macdonald : “The hourta of To-day and eatenday.’ 
7 Birthday Celebration; Dickensian Sketches. 
20 Lecture by Mr. T. L. Witty : * The British at Play.” 
LEYTON. 
Dec. 31 Members’ Evening. 
Jan. 28 Dickens Party. 
Feb. 25 Lecture by Lt.-Col. W. Laurence Gadd: “* The Dover Road.” 


LIVERPOOL. 
Dec. 3% Lecture by Mr. A. S. Mason: ** Books.” 


1 


Lecture by Mr. ©. W. Bailey, M.A: ~ American Pie." 
To be arranged. 


17 “Recital of A Christmas Carol, by Mr. William Miles. 
Jan. 34 Evening , arranged by Mrs, Stewart : “ Which is the best book of Dickens ?"* 
24) Lecture by Mr. 1. A. Elwes: * The Dickens brand of Humour.” 
Feb. 7 Birthday Party. 
1 
a 


LONDON. 
Dee, 3) Leeture by Mr. ‘T. W. Hill: * Dickens and his Illustrators." 
12) Christmas Party. 
Jan. 9  Leeture by M. Emile Cammaerts > ° A Foreign View ou Dickens.” 
Keln 5 Recital ot David Copperfield, by Mr. William Miles, 
7) Birthday Celebration Dinner. 
MANCHESTER. 
Dee. 5 Short Papers by Messrs. H. E. Evans, ©. L. Brown, and Miss PF. M. Mills, 
Jan. 9 Lecture by Mr. Go F. Gadd: An Hour With Silas Weg.” 
250 Dingley Dell Party. 
Feb. 4-7. Birthday Celebrations. Dramatic Performances. 
MONTREAL, 
Dec, 160 Dramatic Recital, by Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Rostance, of the Toronto Branch, 
dan. 27 Court Seenes > Trial of Dickens's Bad Characters. 
Feb. 7 | Birthday Celebration. 
24 Lecture byw Rev. Lloy do Douglas, DDL: An American's Impression of 
American Notes.” 
NEWCASTL be -ON- TYNE, 
Dee 5 A Christinas Carol,’ by Mr s. D. Merrett. 
19° Christmas Party. 
NEW YORK. 
Dees 19 A Christos Carol, by Rey, Raymond L. Forman, DL). 
Jam 16 (a) Diekens as a Journalist,” by Mr. Leon N hipple, Associate Editer The 
Survey") (h) 7 Die ‘ke MS as i Publicist." by Mr. Michael Williams. Editor 
“= The Commercial”; (9° Lhe Pegzottys and the Micawhers,” byw Mr. 
Henry Sanders. . 
Feb. 7 Birthday Celebration Dinner at Hotel Brevoort, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Dec TP Evening. arranged by Mr. Edgar T. Shick 
In Readings trom acid ¢ ‘opperpfield. 
Jan. 6,21, 30 0 Readings trom: Darid Copperfield. 
: 16 Lecture by Mri. Cooper Sands: Mr. Pickwick re-visits Bath in L930, 
Feb. 7 Birthday Party. 
12,25) Readings trom acid Copperfield, 


Was Dickens fair to Nonconformity ? 


Were Dickens’s hypocrites drawn from 


nature or prejudice ? 


These among other questions are discussed in 
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By W. KENT 


Cloth, 2s. Paper, Is. 
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“Mk. KENT writes his whole book with a constant combination of vigilance 
and vivacity. The most penetrating inquiry of the kind I have seen. It 
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antis—if there be any out-and-out antis.’’— 

Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson (Literary Guide). 


“THIS little book is a keen and ‘EVERY page of Mr. Kent’s little 


brilliant piece of critical analysis. book is interesting. He really gives 
I gladly bear witness to Mr. Kent’s us a study of Dickens’s novels and 
essential fairness to Dickens.’* a genuinely attractive study too.” | 
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PITTSBURGH. J : as 
Dee 15 Christmas Dinner and Presentation of A Christmas Carol by Mr. C. Alien. 


Feb. 2 Birthday Dinner and Mrs. Leo Hunter’s Fancy Dress Ball. 


PLYMOUTH. 
Dec. 2 Dramatic, Variety and Musical Evening, arranged by Mr. Ernest Babb. 
6 Lecture by Mr. W. G. Hitt: ‘‘ Some Topical Dickens Characters. 
16 ‘A Christmas Carol, ere ee RS SAM by Mr. T. Lavers. 
Jan. 7 Tiny Tim’s Tea and Entertainment. ‘ 
13 Musical and Literary Evening, arranged by Mrs. G. ¥. McCluskey. 
27 Dramatic and Musical Evening, arranged by Miss Vera Cocks. 
Feb. a ae mpi on 
0 irthday Celebration. 
24 Tiraasaile Literary and Musical Evening, arranged by Mrs. L. Annear. 
REDDITCH. 


Dec. 3 Members’ Evening. Characters from David Copperfield. 

Jan. 14 Musical Evening: Music of the Dickens period. 

Feb. 4 Sketches by Dramatic Section. 
6 Birthday Celebrations. 
RUGBY. 
Dec. 


2 Members’ Evening. 
Jan. 6 Ladies’ Evening. : 7 
16 Mr. Bransby Williams: ‘‘ An Actor’s Talkie on Dickens and his Peuple. 
Feb... 3 
ST. PANCRAS. 


Birthday Party. 
Dec. 8 Members’ Fvening and sketches from Reprinted Pieces. 
Jan. 12 Lecture by Mr. W. J. Roffey : ‘* The London of David Copperfield.” 
24 New Year’s Party. 
Feb. 18 Recital by Mr. Frank S. Johnson: “ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn.” 


Dec. 11 “ Cricket on the Hearth’ Night under the direction of Mr. W. A. Atkinson. 
Jan. 8 “ Our Mutual Friend ” Night, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Whitfield 


Ashton. 
Feb. 12 Birthday Party under the direction of Mr. Frank Hunt. 
WINNIPEG. 


Dec. 11 ‘“ Christmas with Dickens,” ed by Mr. C. W. Youell and Mr. Brown. 
Jan. 8 “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” introduced by Rev. Canon Gill. - 
Feb. 7 Birthday Celebration Dinner. 
WOODVILLE. 
Dec. 12 Lecture by Councillor Forman. 
Jan. 1 Tiny Tim's Treat. 
23 Play Reading. 
Feb. 7 Birthday Celebration. soeaee a - = 
26 Lecture by Major Ames, M.C., B.Sc.: ‘‘ Dickens’s Life and Legacy.’ 


DICKENSIANA OF THE QUARTER 


BOOKS. 

A Childs Charles Dickens, arranged by Patrick Braybrooke, 
F.R.S.L., with introduction by Walter Dexter. London: Cecil Palmer, 
7s. 6d. 

The Dickens Adveriiser, by Bernard Darwin. Illustrated. London: 
Elkin Mathews and Marrot, 7s. 6d. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

** Dickens—De Twee Menschensoorten.”” Het Handelsblad, Antwerp, 
14th September. 

‘The Whole of Life in a Stack of Novels,” by V. C. Clinton Baddeley, 
The Radio Times, 29th August. 

“The Illustrators of Dickens,” by Dr. Arthur Riimann. Philobiblon. 
Nos. 5, 6 (Herbert Reichner, 6 Strohmayergrasse, Vienna VI.). 

“The Dickens Frescoes at the Duncannon.” Illustrated. The 
Sphere, October 25th. 

“J. B. Priestley and the Spirit of Dickens,” by Bertram Carter, 
Millgate Monthly, November. : 

“Dickens and Clerkenwell.” Islington Gazette, 31st October. 

** Dickens and Richmond.” Thames Valley Times, 5th November. 

“Over the Bridges with Dickens—Dickens in Soho.” Ilford 
_ Recorder, Octover 3rd and 17th. 

“Schoolmasters, Mistresses and Landladies of Dickens,” by Frank 
Green. Wandsworth Borough News, 31st October and 7th November. 
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[Ruth Whittaker 


Drawn by) 
Dickens’s Further to my note in the last issue, J have now come 
Crest. across the following letter of Dickens to a Mr. J. O. 
Marples dated from the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, 5th 
April, 1869: 


“In reply to your letter of enquiry, I beg to inform you that 
I have never used any other armorial bearings than my father’s 
crest, a lion couchant, bearing in his dexter paw a Maltese cross. I 
have never adopted any motto, being quite indifferent to such 


ceremonies.” 


* * L128 eS. 8 
The In “A Modern History ‘of the English People,” by 
Fellowship RR. H. Gretton, the author—speaking of the events of 
Makes 1914—says: “‘ Literature entertained itself . . . by 


organizing a mock trial of John Jasper for the murder 
of Edwin Drood, with Mr. G. K. Chesterton as judge 


and Mr. Bernard Shaw as foreman of the jury.” 
ie * eins 


History. 


The Chatham The volumes presented by Dickens to the Soldiers’ 
Scandal. Institute at Chatham and withdrawn from public 
auction at Sotheby’s at the request of The Dickens 
Fellowship, are to be preserved in the Library of the Buckley Institute, 
Kitchener Barracks, Chatham, so we are informed by the War Office. 
But we are not told how they ever came to be offered for sale. ‘‘Ain’t 
nobody to be whopped for takin’ this ‘ere liberty, sir”? as Sam 


Weller said. 


* * ak * 
The Cirencester Branch had the pleasure recently of 
electing to its committee a grand-daughter of Charles 
Dickens, Junior, Mrs. MacHugh, lately come into that 
district with her husband, and I had the pleasure of their hospitality 


In Direct 
Descent. 
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when lately visiting the branch. In London, two grand-daughters of 
Dickens’s friend, H. P. Smith, have become members. One of them, 
Miss Edith Hodge, tells me she was born in 1845, and soon after her 
birth, Dickens took her mother into dinner, and enquired the name 
of the new arrival. She had been called Edith after that character 
in “ Old Mortality,” and Dickens was much struck with the name, 
and introduced it into his next novel, Dombey and Son. After that 
time the name became fashionable, although until then it was quite 
uncommon, Miss Hodge informs me. We are pleased to number 
these ladies among our members. ; 


* * * he 

Dickens’s Such was Thomas Beard, and in this manner did Charles 
Oldest Dickens the Younger dedicate the Jubilee edition of 
Friend. Pickwick. Francis Carr Beard, the brother of Tom, 


as he was familiarly called, was Dickens's Doctor. Here 
again, the work of the Fellowship is not going unrecognised. for we 
have had the pleasure of receiving a cheque for one hundred guineas, a 
donation “in memory of the old friendship between Charles Dickens 
and the Beard family, from one of its members.” This recognition is 
particularly gratifying, and our warmest thanks go out to the giver. 

a * * * * 

‘“ The It is gratifying to find the extent to which The Dickensian 
Dickensian ’’ is perused by the conductors of other journals. The 
andthe Press. December number had not been published many 

days before the editor of ** The Graphic” asked if he 
might make a page of Vanished Dickensland from the old prints 
appearing in the last number. Permission was given, and they duly 
appeared on December 27th. A week earlier the * Sunday Times,” 
without permission, lifted practically the whole of Mr. J. C. Greene's 
* Defence of Scrooge.” They expressed surprise that The Dickensian 
should set up a defence for this symbol of meanness. But surely even 
the worst criminal is allowed a defence, and although a partisan 
magazine The Dickensian always endeavours to be impartial. We 
bow to their acknowledgment that The Dickensian, “as usual. is full 


of good things, for it is very cleverly edited.” How can one be angry 
after that ? i 


ok xe BY oe Dd 
Taste in There was more than the usual quantity of Dickens at 
Books. Christmas, 1930, in the shops, in the press and in the 


restaurants, and on the ether. ~ Some surprise has 
been aroused in bookish circles,” said the “ Manchester Evening 
News,” by the announcement that copies of books by Dickens are being 
bought for Christmas presents ; it is even suggested that they must 
be purchased as literary curios. Whether the moderns like it or not, 
the fact remains that the novels of Dickens are being bought and 
read all the year round, and they wear out as quickly in the public 
libraries as the works of the newer writers. If Dickens is surprising 


the bookmen now it is highly probable that he will go on surprising | 
them.” 
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Koteletten ~The Times” Berlin correspondent telegraphed the 


und Toma- interesting information that on January 19th, the 
tensauce. unfamiliar figures of Herr Pickwick, Advokat Buzfuz, 


Herr Chefredakteur Pott, Frau Witwe Bardell, and 
others, filled the Berlin broadcasting studios, when the main scenes 
of The Pickwick Papers were enacted for German listeners by wireless. 
The humour of Sam Weller and Mr. Jingle happily survived the trans- 
lation into a foreign tongue, and such scenes as the Eatanswill election, 
Mrs. Pott’s garden-party, and the trial scene, with Advokat Buzfuz 
fulminating about “ Koteletten und Tomatensauce,” lost none of their 
effect through being played in German. 

We wonder how they got on with * Put it down a we, my Lord.” 

* ok %* * * 

The Caroi It was fitting that in December the newly-formed 
on the People’s Theatre in London should stage the most 
Stage. famous Christmas story in the world, especially as it 
had not been seen in London for many years. But 

why they did not give an adequate presentation of it I cannot under- 
stand. Although some of the press seemed to imagine this was a new 
version, it was nothing but a rehash of the music-hall sketch which 
has been played times without number and is totally unsuitable for a 
theatrical production. An excellent cast was lost on the forty-five 
minutes’ performance, of which quite half was devoted to the office 
scene before the dream. When so much of Dickens was cut out, it was 
extremely bad taste for the adapter, or producer, to make Scrooge out 
to be a wag by giving Bob a present of a quill pen to tickle himself 
with, and thus provoke Christmas merriment. Mr. J. T. Grein’s 
long theatrical experience should have stood him in better stead. 
Let him set to work on a ninety mimutes show for next Christmas ; 
something that will show the real spirit of the Carol, and I am con- 
fident he will reap a huge success. 
* x x x nk 

Cclumbine Mr. M. Willson Disher will one day, I hope, write a 
Woolford. book for us on Dickens and the Circus as an appendix 
to his monumental * Clowns and Pantomimes.”” Mean- 

while he has traced that the Miss Woolford of Astley’s in Sketches by 
Boz was a reality, and has given us an all too brief account of her life 
as * A Columbine Dickens Adored” in ~ Everyman ”’ for December 


25th. 
An Ipswich Again Dickens is invoked to assist funds for the preser- 
Landmark. vation of buildings. The Church of St. Clement, 
Ipswich, to which Sam Weller repaired from the White 
Horse in an endeavour “ to dissipate his melancholy by strolling among 
its ancient precincts,” has fallen on evil days. The bells have to 
remain silent, as the tower is unsafe, and the stone round the windows 
and doors is crumbling fast. £1000 is required for repairs, and the 
rector makes an appeal to Dickensians, old Ipswichians, and all lovers 
of the beautiful East Anglian churches to come to the rescue. 
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A Dickens By courtesy of 
Doorway. the Editor of 

* The Builder ” 
we give an illustration of 
the doorway of Dr. Thorn- 
ley’s house at Beverley, in 
Yorkshire. It is the work 
of the late Mr. E. Elwell, a 
well-known  wood-carver. 
The scene represents John 
L. Toole as Caleb Plummer 
in The Cricket on the Hearth. 
and is inscribed * We like 
to go as near nature as we 
can for sixpence.” The 
work of the Beverley wood- 
carvers is well known, and 
many examples are to be 
found in our cathedrals and 
parish churches. 


k a ok 
Monu- Apropos Mr. 
ments. Miller’s article 


in the last num- 
ber, it is interesting also to 
recall that Dickens was on 
the London committee for 
the erection of a monu- 
ment to Sir Walter Scott, 
although Bulwer Lytton 
declined, saying curiously 
enough what Dickens him- 
self said later in his Will, 
“The sole monument Sir 
Walter Scott needs is his 
works.”” To this he added, 
“If the Scotch wish for a 
more exclusive monument, 
the Scotch, in my judgment, 


should pay for it.” A nar- 
row view, but then perhaps Lytton did not regard Scott as in any way 
universal ! 


* a * * * 


A Good It is a long time since we have met with such an excellent 
Comic selection of the best of our humorous literature as that 
Selection. which the Gregg Publishing Co. offers us in ‘“ Great 

Comic Scenes from English Literature.” The fifty 
selections ranging from Shakespeare to Priestley are admirably chosen 
and splendidly representative. We could not better the five Dickens 
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items selected, and the editor, Mr. Lancelot Oliphant, is to be con- 
gratulated on his choice; also on the excellent introduction he has 
provided to the book. 


* * *k *k * 
Teaching “Our Mr. Pickwick,”’ supported by his three friends, 
the Young. and Mr. Micawber and Mrs. Gamp, received over sixty 


juvenile characters from Dickens at a party given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Bossom for their two youngest children, at Carlton 
Gardens in January. It was a remarkable gathering and there must 
have been quite a close study of Dickens and his various illustrators in 
the weeks preceding, to have produced such variety and quality. 
The hosts were appropriately attired as Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens. 
They are to be heartily congratulated on the success of the function. 
The youngsters were very keen on their characters and expressed a 
firm determination to know more about them and the other Dickens 
people they met. 
a * * * 
The Chalet. We are pleased to hear that the Swiss Chalet in which 
Dickens wrote many of his works, and which still 
stands in the grounds of Cobham Park, has recently undergone a very 
careful course of preservation. The beading, which had fallen away, 
has been skilfully pieced together and replaced, and other work has 
been so carefully executed that it was found necessary to use but very 
little new material. The structure has been re-painted with the result 
that it has been restored and likened to its original appearance when 
it graced the grounds at Gad’s Hill. 
* aK 1K 1% * 
Unanimity. I am grieved to find that there is such a lack of esprit 
de corps in some branches of the Fellowship, that they 
do not join in with the majority of branches by reading David Copper- 
field, the book for the year as selected by the Conference. I can 
understand a branch not desiring to indicate any special book to their 
members, but why those who do so should deliberately choose a book 
different from the one the majority is reading, completely mystifies 
me. I have just received a letter from one branch secretary in which 
he says, as though making a great discovery: “I am sure taking a 
certain book and working on that, is the best way for members to 
know Dickens.” I agree; but have to ask, why has that branch 
chosen Dombey and Son * 
* * x * x 
One Universal The broadcasting of “ Q.”’’s toast to the Immortal Mem- 
Celebration. ory enabled some branches to bring that toast to their 
own celebrations and so make the tribute more universal 
than ever before. As we go to press, a few days after the event, we 
hear that Sheffield and Woodville Branches celebrated the birthday in 
this manner. There will probably be an extension of this in the future ; 


it is an idea which is worth adopting. 
WALTER DEXTER. 


MR. MICAWBER SPEAKS 


At present, and until something turns up (which Lam, 
I may say, hourly expecting) I have nothing to bestow 
but advice. Still my advice is so far worth taking 
that—in short, that 1 have never taken it myself, and 
am the miserable wretch vou behold. 

x * * * + 

The blossom is blighted, the leaf is withered, the 
God of day goes down upon the dreary scene, and— 
and in short, you are for ever floored—as I am ! 

* * * * * 

Under the temporary pressure of pecuniary 
liabilities, contracted with a view to their immediate 
liquidation, but remaining unliquidated through a 
combination of circumstances, I have been under the 
necessity of assuming a garb from which my natural instincts recoil 
—I allude to spectacles—-and possessing myself of a cognomen, to 


which I can establish no legitimate pretensions. 
* * * * * 


If, in the progress of revolving years, I could persuade myself that 
my blighted destiny had been a warning to you, I should feel that I 
had not occupied another man’s place in existence altogether in vain. 

* * * * * 

When the worst comes to the worst, no man is without a friend who 
is possessed of shaving materials. 

* * * * * 

The cloud has passed from the dreary scene, and the God of Day 
is once more high upon the mountain tops. On Monday next, on the 
arrival of the four o’clock afternoon coach at Canterbury, my foot 
will be on my native heath—my name, Micawber ! 

* * * * * 


We will not anticipate the decrees of fortune. If ] am reserved to 
wear a wig, I am at least prepared, externally, for that cistinction. 
I do not regret my hair, and I may have been deprived of it for a 
specific purpose. I cannot say. 

* * * * * 

I may be permitted to observe, in passing, that my brightest visions 
are for ever dispelled—that my peace is shattered and my power of 
enjoyment destroved—that my heart is no longer in the right place— 
and that I no more walk erect before my fellow-man. 

*” * *” * * 

The canker is in the flower. The cup is bitter to the brim. The 
worm is at his work, and will soon dispose of his vietim. The sooner 
the better. 

* * * * * 

Your cordiality overpowers me. This reception of a shattered 

fragment of a Temple once called Man—if I may be permitted so to 


express myself—hbespeaks a heart that is an honour to our common 
nature, 
* * * * * 


Do with me as you will | Tam a straw upon the surface of the deep, 


and am tossed in all directions by the elephants—I beg your pardon, 
1 should have said the elements. . 
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AT THE BIRTHDAY DINNER, 1931 
TRIBUTE OF TWO CORNISHMEN 


fae hundred and fifteen guests assembled at the Piccadilly Hotel, 

London, on Saturday the seventh of February, at the dinner to 
celebrate the hundred and nineteenth anniversary of the birth of 
Dickens. All the places had been filled some weeks before and many 
members were again disappointed at the inability of the Committee to 
find room for them. The celebration is gaining in popularity year 
by year and it is evident that larger accommodation must be 
found. This is not such an easy matter as many suppose, but the 
Committee will do its best to prevent a further repetition of the 
disappointment. 

Sir ALFRED Rossins, the President, occupied the chair. There 
was a more representative gathering than we seem to recollect on any 
previous occasion, members from branches in Bath, Blackburn, Boston 
(U.S.A.), Los Angeles and Vancouver being among the company. 

After the Loyal Toast, telegrams of greeting were read from Boston, 
New York, Montreal, Sheffield and Woodville branches. 


The PRESIDENT, in calling upon Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch to propose 
“Phe Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens,” said : 

Dickens once said: * Let us be among the few who do their duty.” 
To-night we are among the many who are doing their duty in all parts 
of the English-speaking world in celebrating the 119th anniversary of 
him who in literature is to us a master. 1 

We are gathered in reverent memory, and in joyous memory, of the 
one who gave us so much pleasure. And why do we take that line ? 
Partly from a utilitarian point of view, for without a knowledge of 
Dickens’s work and, therefore, Dickens’s characters, it is impossible 
for us to enjoy even the daily morsel of comfort—the morning 
newspaper ! 

Without a true understanding of Dickens, one fails to fathom the 
apparently unlimitable depth of English good temper, good-humoured 
tolerance, and, more than all, great-hearted benevolence. Our guest 
of this evening has exalted in one of his books the “ godlike function ” 
of creating laughter, and has said, “to promote that Jaughter, with 
good sense and good morality, was ever Dickens’s way”; and therein 
lies that great author's lasting appeal. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is 
not new to the task of examining, explaining, and extolling Dickens, 
but always with a delicate touch and discriminating eye. The creator 
of the Mayor of Troy is in the true line of Dickens's successors, with 
whom we will exclaim, in the words of the immortal Richard 
Swiveller. ‘May the wing of friendship never moult a feather !” 
Long may he be here to brighten us with his presence and illumine us 
with his light. I, therefore, have the utmost pleasure in calling on 
Sir Arthur to submit the sentiment, ‘The Immortal Memory of 
Charles Dickens.” 
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Sir ArTHuR QuILLER-Coucn’s Toast To “ THE IMMORTAL Memory.” 


In literature, as in life, it is a folly to start analysing our loves or 
our friendships ; since unless they contain the last element that defies 
analysis, neither can be complete. Yet I think that many in this 
room, if asked to justify their faith in Charles Dickens, might give 
this answer among others, that in perplexity or trouble they have 
turned to him and found help. 

Well, so it happened to me the other day when I began to feel the 
depression of having to speak to-night (for I hate speaking in public) 
on a theme of which you must all be so critical. How to talk, save 
in banal phrases, of our common affection ? Or how stoop to defend 
his memory against some recent mud-throwings without condescending 
from the dignity of our faith ? 

With this perplexity inside me, then, I took a walk by night: and 
here, because I won’t admit just yet to being an old man, some of you 
who remember Master Humphrey will forgive my inverting his con- 
fession, Night is not generally my time for walking. But this night 
was clear and full of stars; one star shot; and with it there shot 
down, oddly enough, the recollection of a passage in Walt Whitman. 
.On just such a February night fifty years ago, in America, Whitman 
walked out oppressed by the telegraphed news that here, in Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, Thomas Carlyle lay dying. And out of all the deep 
interstellar spaces, so many million miles remote from America or 
Chelsea, his mind could fetch but this thought—‘ what would our 
literature have been in my time—nay, what would my life have been 
—with Carlyle left out?” Well, it is just one hundred years ago 
since Charles Dickens entered the Press Gallery of the House of 
Commons ; about sixty since day after day rich and poor trooped 
past the flowers on his grave in the Abbey: and I ask you, how 
different would these one hundred years have been to our fathers 
and to us in our turn, with Dickens left out ? 

I pass by, of course, the wiseacre who will answer, ‘“‘ Oh, but in that 
case they and we would never have known.” 

No, sir. And if you had never a mother, you would never have 
missed her, and if Columbus had never discovered America . . . but 
I will not pursue that train of speculation, save to say that as little 
as Columbus can Dickens be left out: for if Columbus found a new 
world, Dickens created one—aye, and peopled it with men and women : 
a world in which, for the use we have of them, Mrs. Gamp is as real 
as Queen Elizabeth, Samuel Pickwick as Julius Caesar. You cannot 
escape those great creative artists; least of all when they present 
_ you with a world not only “ full of folk” but full of friends—the Wyf 
of Bath, Falstaff, Don Quixote, My Uncle Toby or (let us say) even 
Mr. F.’s Aunt. They have become part of our inheritance, of our 
birth and state. 

A man may dislike Dickens, or be honestly unable to read him. 
But that will not help. No one to-day even by that renunciation 
can contract himself out of the kingdom of Dickens without being 
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a foreigner also in his neighbour’s life. Still he is an honest fellow, 
and I would not—as Horace would have it with a profaner of mysteries 
—forbid him to board a yacht with me, though I should prefer the 
voyage to be short. 

Of the profane the types are two, and both of them highbrow. 

The first of these is the more unpleasant. He is the fellow who, 
confronted with a great author’s work, runs around the picture to 
pry into the artist’s life, collect what discreditable gossip he can, 
and poke from the back a dirty finger through the canvas. It seems 
to be a fashionable trick in this age: but how petty, and actually 
how shallow! Wordsworth had an illegitimate daughter, and there- 
fore all his subsequent noble work was an inspired mask of hypocrisy : 
tear Byron or Shelley to pieces and we can explain those lovely lyrics 
So we'll go no more a-roving and When the lamp is shattered: Dickens 
was (let research confide) actually, in private life, if I may whisper— 
pah ! No man—as my friend the late Walter Raleigh once said in 
parenthesis of Shakespeare—no man can walk save in his own shadow 
and a part of the shadow a great man casts is that of a great wing. 
Of its charity, as a shadow of the Divine how many defenceless heads 
have mocked the wing of Charles Dickens ? 

The second type of the profane man, if less malignant, is even sillier. 
He mixes up Dickens with other noble spirits among whom Dickens 
walked in life—Carlyle, say, or Ruskin, or Arnold—and, his mind 
confused by pictures of “ Industrial England ” with its miseries and 
squalors, classes these men ‘with those products. Why, these were 
the very men who spent their lives to redeem England from those 
squalors! If ever the forts of ugliness and commercial materialism 
fall in this land, theirs will be the bodies found at the apex of the 
bridge. Read in The Old Curiosity Shop or in Dombey; or in Bleak 
House, even in Barnaby Rudge, or in Hard Times how he challenged— 


“The law’s delay, the rich man’s contumely.” 


Why—to adapt Canning’s phrase—this man invented, called in, his 
New World to redress the balance of the Old. 

And to conclude, Ladies and Gentlemen, as his charity was universal, 
above creed or sect, so at one time or another (I call you to witness) 
he has been the particular friend of each one of us. I possess a copy 
of Pickwick, a first edition but worthless, so tattered it is, and so 
“‘foxed’”’ the old pictures: and I read Pickwick often, but in 
that copy never, if I can help it, so poignantly the very feel of its 
pages recalls.old voices, anxieties, night-watches through domestic 
sickness—hours they have served as a medicine chest to drug, or keep 
awake, beguile, console. How can I sum it up better than in an old 
verse by a forgotten poet of my own college in Cambridge—Fulke 
Greville, sometime dear friend of Philip Sidney ?— 


The first use, then, in man, of that he knows 
Is his painstaking for the good of all: 

Not fleshly weeping for his own made woes, 
Not laughing, with a melancholy gall : 
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Not hating. from a soul that overflows 
With bitterness, breath’d out of inward thrall 
But sweetly rather to ease, loose, and blind, 
As need requires, this frail, fallen, humankind. 


That is Dickens to those who know him, equally an anodyne for 
heartache and a companion in mirth—always a friend. 
And as such, I ask you ladies and gentlemen to pledge him who 
wrote : ‘ 
**Lord, keep my memory green.” 


This cup, then, to-night to the memory of Charles Dickens ! 

The Toast was drunk in solemn silence. 

In proposing the toast of the Chairman, 

Mr. Water Dexter referred to Dickens’s apprenticeship to 
journalism. Dickens never forgot the fascination of his old pursuit, 
and the journalist knew how greatly he was in Dickens’sdebt. To him 
we owed such additions to our language as Pickwickian, Bumbledom, 
Pecksniff, Gamp, Micawberism, all to be found in the Oxford 
Dictionary ; others would find a place there as time went on. 

The Dickens Fellowship was proud to have at its head a journalist 
‘so honoured and distinguished as Sir Alfred Robbins, continued Mr. 
Dexter. In his year-and-a-half of office there had been a greater 
advancement in the size and status of the Fellowship than in any 
similar peried of its history. To this Sir Alfred had been a great 
contributor, and we all desired to tender him our heartfelt thanks. 

Some years ago Sir Alfred Robbins had said that he was a ‘‘ Victorian 
and unrepentant.” Mr. Dexter did not think Sir Alfred would talk 
of penitence to-day. Things had changed even in those few years. 
The more remote the era became the more interest was being displayed 
in it. Side whiskers were coming into fashion again; crinolines and 
bustles were ugly no longer. An operetta of Victorian times had been 
running in London for more than a year. A play about a Victorian 
poet was the outstanding success of last season. Books by Trollope, 
Marryat and Surtees were being discussed ; the Dickens Fellowship 
was going on from strength to strength. The Victorians were coming 
into their own again! To-day Sir Alfred would say “ Victorian and 
proud of it!” 

The toast was drunk with acclamation, and musical honours, with 
a special reference to Lady Robbins. In responding, 

Sir Atrrep Rossiys said that this was not the first time his health 
had been drunk so euphoniously: but he could say frankly he had 
not enjoyed it as much in any ordinary gathering as he had in this 
extraordinary gathering over which he was presiding. 

He gave most cordial thanks for the reception accorded him, and 
hoped that when the time came for him to withdraw from this position 
in favour of another, the next President, and all future Presidents 
would have every success and happiness. If each got as much 
happiness out of his presidency as he had done during the past year- 
and-a-half he would at least be entitled to die a happy man. 
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MASTER HUMPHREY 
HIS SHOP AND HIS CLOCK 


By T, P. COOPER 


AL 
- was in the year 1840 that Master 
Humphrey's Clock appeared, and 
the facetious and arresting manner of 
announcing the work was rather 
novel— 

“Now wound up and going, pre- 
paratory to its striking on Saturday, 
the 28th March, Master Humpurey’s 
CLock, maker’s name—‘ Boz.’ The 
Figures and Hands by George Catter- 
mole, Esq., and ‘ Phiz.’”’ 

In his correspondence with Forster, 
the novelist discussed at length this 
particular literary project, and out- 
lined the arrangement and contents 
of the suggested publication. Before 
the agreement with the publishers was 
completed or signed, while the exact form of the title was still 
undetermined, he wrote—‘‘I have a list of titles, too, but the final 
title I have determined on—or something very near it... . I shall 
call the book either Old Humphrey’s Clock, or Master Humphrey's 
Clock ; beginning with a woodcut of Old Humphrey and his clock, 
and explaining the why and the wherefore.” A few days later he 
again referred to the serial and remarked :— I incline rather more 
to Master Humphréy’s Clock than Old Humphrey’s—if so be that 
there is no danger of the pensive confounding master with a boy.” 

When Dickens visited Yorkshire in 1838, seeking material for 
Nicholas Nickleby, he stayed two nights at Barnard Castle. During 
this time, he observantly traced his footsteps down the wide cobbled 
Market Place, and just below the Cross, at Amen Corner, his attention 
was drawn to an old-fashioned shop displaying the sign of a local 
craftsman— 


HUMPHREY, CLOCKMAKER. 

Always a minute and impassioned observer, he noticed in the shop 
doorway recess on the right-hand side, a quaint long-cased clock, 
which suggested the idea of a new series of tales, and a title for his 
next book, Master Humphrey's Clock. 

Then followed a prolonged conversation with Thomas Humphrey, the 
worthy and communicative clockmaker, and Dickens was introduced to 
his son William, an ingenious craftsman with original ideas, and the 
actual maker of the clock stationed in the shop doorway. This clock was 
designed and finished during the latter years of his apprenticeship. 
and was esteemed a creditable performance. When Dickens saw the 
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clock, the name of “‘ Thomas Humphrey, 
Barnard Castle,” was inscribed on its 
face. Subsequently the father allowed 
his son, on his removal to Hartlepool, 
to have the clock, and the latter placed 
upon it a new inscription :—“‘ Master 
Humphrey’s, fecit 1839—William Hum- 
phrey, Barnard Castle, Yorkshire.” 

In addition to an interesting talk on 
clock lore, the engrossing subject of 
“ schools > was broached, and the elder 
Humphrey told the enquiring author 
what he knew of the sordid custom of 
immuring children in the prison schools 
of the neighbourhood. The descendants 
of Thomas Humphrey distinctly remem- 
ber their grandfather repeatedly saying 
in after years that he advised Dickens 
to see Shaw’s school, that he directed 
him thither, and it is thought that he 
actually accompanied him to Bowes 
Academy. 

Il. 


The Humphreys were members of a 
provincial horological industry now ex- 
tinct; but many of their clocks are in 
the possession of fortunate owners who 
prize them for their accuracy and old- 
time reminiscences. These early clock- 
makers are intimately associated with the 
gifted author and his literary venture. 
Therefore some account of their life- 
work is, indeed, worthy of mention here. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, 
and earlier, there flourished in the 
Yorkshire dales, remote from large and 
populous towns, horologists of more than 
local fame. Barnard Castle, on the 
Durham bank of the River Tees, had 
its resident clockmakers. The Hum- 
phreys, father and sons, though reputable 
craftsmen, are now perhaps more popu- 
larly and widely known through Dickens’s 
writings than by the clocks they made. 
Master Humphrey, the occupier of the 

=... identical clock shop noticed 


== - _>= ~ by Dickens; was born in 


—t 1787. He was appren- 
) ticed: in 1806, to Robert 
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Thwaites, a clockmaker of Barnard Castle. At the age of twenty-five 
with a desire to gain experience in his craft, he engaged himself to 
John Bolton, a well-known clockmaker of Chester-le-Street. In 1815 
he returned to Barnard Castle and commenced business on his own 
account, at a shop in Amen Corner, next to the Churchyard Gates, 


iit et 


Master Humphrey 


in that part of the town-street called the Bank, occupying the lower 

of two shops now, or lately known, as “ Finlay’s property.” 
Humphrey’s business steadily prospered, and he in 1842 removed 

higher up the street to a larger shop now numbered 9, the Market 

Place, nearly opposite the “‘ King’s Head,” the inn at which Dickens 

stayed. The premises have been altered and the original shop front, 

with antique bulging windows each side of the doorway, has been 

H 
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replaced by modern arrangements Jess picturesque in character and ~ 
interest. 3 

William Humphrey, who was born in 1812 (the same year as Dickens), 
worked with his father until the summer succeeding the novelist’s 
visit. He then migrated to Old Hartlepool, and there opened a.shop 
in Middlegate, taking with him the original clock in its Dutch case 
from beside his father’s doorway. The old clockmaker, Thomas 
Humphrey, to replace it, made and fixed over his new shop entrance 
a large round-faced timepiece, and his name was prominently figured 
upon the dial, and noticed by observant and curious passers-by. This 
clock for many years was gazed upon and frequently photographed by 
passionate devotees of Dickens, and presumed to be the real clock that 
their favourite author had seen and been inspired by. 

Thomas Gibson Humphrey, the son of Thomas Humphrey by a 
second marriage, was also a clockmaker. He learned his trade with 
his father, and continued with him in the business until his death, at 
the age of 36, which took place on the 2nd April, 1857. 

Old Thomas Humphrey, our * Master Humphrey,” was naturally 
proud of his association with the great author and his famous and 
entertaining book. With paternal interest, and being desirous that 
his son William at Hartlepool should maintain a future and continuous 
identity with the storied ** Master Humphrey’s Clock,” a few months 
after the demise of his son Thomas, he took down his celebrated shop- 
door clock, and forwarded it to Hartlepool. 

Before the end of the year 1857, Master Humphrey installed over 
his shop-door another .clock, similar to the one he had recently parted 
with. This new clock also became an object of keen interest, and 
unsuspecting literary pilgrims looked upon it as a genuine Dickensian 
memento. In August, 1876, it was sold by private treaty in Newcastle, 
and thought by the purchaser to be the original Master Humphrey's 
Clock—accompanying it was a letter written by Dickens to the old 
clockmaker. 

It is vaguely believed that William Humphrey, the clockmaker, 
who died suddenly at Stranton, West Hartlepool, on Tuesday, the 24th 
May, 1887, was the prototype of ‘* Master Humphrey.”’ In support of 
this theory, doubtless without any foundation in fact, it has been 
asserted that when Dickens enquired of Old Humphrey who had made 
the clock in the entrance, he replied: ‘ That is Master Humphrey's 
Clock,” meaning, it is suggested, that it was his son’s work. Such 
an origin of the epithet ‘ Master,” given to the worthy clockmaker 
is very unlikely. The author decidedly stated that it was not his 
desire that “ Master” should be confounded “ with a boy.” During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and probably in Dickens's 
early days, it was the general custom to address and designate re- 
spectable townspeople as “ Master.” Affluent tradespeople and_pro- 
fessional men were similarly styled, and thus the novelist, alluding to 
Thomas Humphrey, used * Master” as a prefix before the surname 
Humphrey, as a title of courtesy and respect. 

Amidst the changes of progressive vears. the ingenious horologist, 
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Thomas Humphrey, had lived to see the work of provineial craftsmen 
gradually superseded by factory machine-made watches and chamber- 
clocks. Though an esteemed north-country clockmaker, he was not, 
however, such an eminent horologist as Thomas Tompion, styled ‘“ the 
father of English watchmaking,” whose famous clock in the Pump 
Room at Bath was noticed by Dickens, and incidentally mentioned in 
Pickwick Papers. ; 

During the early period of his life, Master Humphrey, like many an 
old-time clockmaker, was a mere dealer, a cleaner, and a repairer 
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of the numerous long-case clocks still fondly cherished in cottage, 
farmstead and hall up and down Teesdale. 

* Time stayeth not !” and beyond the allotted span Old Humphrey 
kept his ‘“‘ movements nicely regulated’; his days glided away— 

~ Till, like a clock worn out with eating time 
The wheels of busy life at last stood still. 

The respected and worthy clockmaker died at 9, the Market Place, 

and he was laid to rest in the new Church burial ground, beneath an 


unpretenttous memorial stone. 
The widow of Thomas Gibson Humphrey subsequently removed to 
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5, the Market Place, and with assistants, carried on the old business 
for some years. ‘ 

Apropos of the public interest taken in Master Humphrey's Clock, 
contemporary with its issue a souvenir dinner service made its appear- 
ance and found a ready sale amongst people who each month eagerly 
bought up the green-covered numbers of Dickens’s serial tales. Upon 
each plate was a reproduction of one of the illustrations in the book. 
Two of these plates were found by the present writer in York. They 
were purchased by the late B. W. Matz, and are now on view at the 
Dickens House. 


Readers of The Dickensian will be interested to know that Mr. T. P. 
Cooper, the writer of the above article, is contributing to “* The York- 
shire Weekly Herald,” a series of articles, ‘““ With Dickens on his 
Yorkshire Reading Tours.’’ The series commenced on February 7th. 


DICKENS AND DEMOCRACY 


¢¢ TP)\ICKENS and Democracy and other studies,” by Cumberland 

Clark (London: Cecil Palmer, 5s.). About a third of this 
volume, which appears in the main to be a collection of lectures 
delivered by their author, is devoted to the subject indicated by the 
first part of the title. 

In this short space Mr. Clark develops his own views on democracy, 
and quotes freely from Dickens’s letters, speeches and novels in con- 
firmation of his thesis that the great author was also a great democrat, 
finally comparing the social conditions existing in the middle of the 
nineteenth century with those of to-day. All this is familiar ground, 
and whether we label Dickens humanitarian, democrat or social 
reformer, his views on imprisonment for debt, capital punishment, 
ignorance, Yorkshire schools, workhouses and other social evils should © 
by now, we imagine, be common knowledge. The subject was fully 
treated, inter alia, in Mr. Walter Crotch’s * Charles Dickens, Social 
Reformer,” some years ago. One or two items in Mr. Clark’s volume 
are unique, and probably not well known. For instance, a transcript 
of Dickens’s original MS., ‘The Condition of the Working Classes,’ 
and of a letter on “ The Condition of the Poor.’ Outside the novels, 
the richest mine from which to obtain the material for such a study is 
the Miscellaneous Papers, which appear to have been entirely over- 
looked in the volume under notice. 

The rest of the book comprises a lecture on Shakespeare and Dickens, 
which has already appeared in book form, and appreciations of Byron 
and other illustrious writers. A. E. B.C. 


The letters of Dickens to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, edited by 
Mr. C. C. Osborne, will shortly be issued in one volume by Mr. John 
Murray. 


A stage version of The Pickwick Papers was successfully produced 
at Prague in December last. 
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AGAIN? y 


A SOLUTION TO THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD t 
By G. M. HOLLINGSWORTH THOMSON Up 
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jh a detective of to-day were to try to solve, in actual fact, a problem 

like the Mystery of Edwin Drood, he would endeavour to find 
some tangible clue from which he could deduce the nature of the 
missing man’s disappearance. Such a clue is furnished by the discovery 
of Edwin Drood’s watch and chain and his shirt-pin in the weir near 
Cloisterham. Presumably he had been wearing his watch and pin on 
the night he was last seen. They were the only things found that 
had been on his person at that time, and as such, and because they 
were discovered in so unlikely a spot, they are of the utmost importance. 

Anybody attempting the solution of a mystery in fiction has this 
great advantage over the detective in real life; the all important 
factor of the author’s methods, when duly studied, considerably 
diminishes the field of search. We know that when Dickens died the 
story was just half completed. For this reason, and because the 
narrative has reached, and gone beyond the point where Drood has 
mysteriously disappeared, it is certain that all the characters that were 
intended to play an important part in it had already made their début ; 
all the essential facts on which the plot was built had been given, so 
that to introduce any new characters, or to devise any fresh incidents, 
not consistent with what had gone before, would be entirely contrary 
to the methods of a good story-teller. That the author’s explanation 
would be simple is also highly probable; Dickens was never partial 
to complicated or far-fetched plots. Because of its simplicity it would 
be far more effective; the truth would be concealed till the right 
moment in the narrative, when its disclosure would be supremely 
striking and dramatic. Any grotesque, or any commonplace ending 
may, therefore, be ruled out immediately. 

How did the watch and shirt-pin get into the weir ? 

It is most improbable that Drood was drowned, for the river, 
through Jasper’s energies, was thoroughly searched. Had his body 
been subsequently discovered in the sea, having been washed down 
there by the current and tides, or had he narrowly escaped drowning 
in the weir, his trinkets falling into it, a roundabout explanation would 
be necessary which would be unlikely to produce any particularly 
striking solution. 

If the trinkets did not get into the weir through some mishap to 
their owner, were they put there by design ? bw 

It has been suggested that Jasper, knowing that quicklime would 
not destroy gold, threw the watch and pin into the weir, so that, if by 
some chance the tomb which he had chosen for his purpose should ever 
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be opened it would contain no trace whatsoever of his victim. This 
seems to be rather underrating the cunning of a villain of Jasper’s 
intelligence, who would require but slight knowledge of chemistry to 
be aware that there are certain substances, such as mercury, which 
can dissolve gold to nothing. He would have taken the precaution to 
destroy the jewellery beyond recognition and not thrown it into the 
water and then given orders for an exhaustive search of the river to 
be made. On the other hand, had he wished some of Drood’s property 
to be found in order to put investigators off the scent, he would have 
chosen more conspicuous objects. ; 

Had Drood been murdered by Neville Landless, it is unlikely that 
the latter would have deliberately plotted his rival’s end. He would 
have been more likely to have struck him down in an access of passion. 
Even if to prevent the body being identified he had flung Drood’s 
jewellery into the weir, the fact of Neville being responsible for the 
crime at all could only transform the story into an account of a very 
sordid murder, devoid of all subtle mystery and originality. Though 
logical enough, it would be quite unworthy of what had preceded it, 
and may therefore be dismissed. 

Unless we use some far-fetched explanation, we are only left with 
the amazing yet simple conclusion that Edwin Drood put the watch 
and shirt-pin in the weir himself. 

On this deduction a solution to The Mystery of Edwin Drood may 
be built. 

We know that Drood was greatly distressed over his broken engage- 
ment. On that fateful Christmas Eve he received the strange and 
sinister warning from the * Princess Puffer.’ From this incident he 
realizes that Jasper, his uncle, whom he almost worshipped, is a 
degraded opium smoker, a villain who is plotting to destroy his own 
kinsman. Hitherto a careless, light-hearted youth, Edwin is brought 
suddenly face to face with the raw realities of life. To forget the 
scene of his misfortunes he decides to leave England quite secretly and 
at once. Determined that, once gone, no one from Cloisterham shall 
see him again, he takes the utmost precaution to leave behind him no 
trace that would make anyone suspect why. or how, he has left. He 
therefore secretly makes ready a complete disguise and, after he is 
supposed to have returned to the gatehouse from watching the storm 
with Neville Landless, he slips out again, dons the disguise and, to make 
his disappearance complete, burns the very clothes he has been wearing 
at the party. Not having the time nor the means of destroying it, and 
to avoid the risk of identification by carrying it with him, he throws 
his jewellery into the weir, and so succeeds in entirely effacing himself. 
The watch and pin, if discovered later on, could not immediately 
viveal his whereabouts, and might only be regarded as evidence of a 
reolent end without actually implicating anyone, and probably would 
only help to mislead those trying to find him. 

It will be recalled that when Jasper is informed by Grewgious that 
Edwin's engagement is broken off, the news affects him strangely and 
even causes him to lose consciousness. But, when he has regained his 
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senses, he appears to be smitten with compunction and goes so far as 
to declare that—which at first he had not wished to be considered the 
case—his nephew may have gone away of his own accord “ rather 
than face a seven days’ wonder,” and that ‘he may yet be alive and 
well.” However, when Crisparkle makes his find, Jasper changes his 
opinion again and states that “ the discovery of the watch and shirt-pin 
convinces me... (that) . . . my dear boy is murdered.” It seems 
clear from all this that the real reasons for his nephew’s departure 
were as much a mystery to Jasper as to everybody else, though remorse, 
an uneasy conscience and hatred goad him on to fasten the guilt on 
Neville Landless. Neville in his turn does his utmost to clear his own 
reputation. 

Let us suppose that secretly to make investigations to establish his 
own innocence and prove Jasper’s guilt, Neville disguises himself and 
assumes the name of Datchery. By adopting this theory, it may well 
be imagined how the great author, had he lived to complete his work, 
might have held us spellbound by the incidents which would have 
followed. A battle of wits and cunning would ensue, in which now 
Jasper, now Landless, would appear to gain the upper hand. While 
the real cause of Drood’s disappearance, cleverly concealed, keeps the 
reader completely mystified to the end. 

Under the influence of one of the delusions to which he is now 
frequently subject, as a result of indulgence in opium, when he fancies 
that he has actually done Drood to death and hidden his corpse in a 
particular vault in the Crypt, Jasper becomes obsessed one night 
with the idea that his secret has been found out. To quiet his uneasy 
mind he decides to visit the Crypt at once to see whether any of the 
tombs show traces of having been recently opened. Neville, always 
disguised as Datchery, and ever on the alert, sees Jasper creeping 
stealthily at dead of night towards the Cathedral, so follows him at a 
discreet distance. 

Meanwhile Edwin Drood has returned to England, and goes to the 
neighbourhood of Cloisterham to ascertain quietly what has happened 
during his long absence. While taking exercise late one evening so as 
to avoid recognition, he strolls through the Cathedral precincts and 
takes the notion to wander into the Crypt. 

And so to Jasper, by the light of his lantern, the face and figure of 
Edwin Drood are suddenly revealed, standing out ghostlike from the 
black shadows of the Crypt. Jasper swoons, never again to recover 
consciousness. The scene is completed by the arrival of Neville 
Landless, and the weird group, dimly illumined by the lantern’s rays, 
is the answer to the riddle: When shall these three meet again ? 


DEATH OF DR. LEFFMANN, or PHILADELPHIA. 


We regret to receive from Philadelphia the news of the death of 
Dr. Henry Leffmann, one of the founders of the branch, and its first 
Vice-President. Many very interesting articles from his pen have 


appeared in The Dickensian. 
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PEEPS AT DICKENS 


Pen Pictures from Contemporary Sources 
XVI—Frirn’s First MeEetinc with DICKENS. 
From “ My Autobiography and Reminiscences,” by W. P. Frith, R.A. 
'W P. Frith, then 23 years of age, having painted a 
few pictures of Dolly Varden which had attracted atten- 


tion, received a commission from Dickens to do one for 
him and also to paint a portrait of Kate Nickleby.) 


i bee 1842 the pictures were finished, and 

a letter written to say so. See me 
then in hourly, and a very trembling, 
expectation of a visit from a man whom 
I thought superhuman. A knock at the 
door. ‘‘Come in.” Enter, a pale young 
man with long hair, a white hat, a formid- 
able stick in his left hand, and his right 
extended to me with a frank cordiality, 
and a friendly clasp, that never relaxed 
till the day of his untimely death. 

The pictures were on the easel. He sat 
down before them and I stood waiting for 
the verdict in an agony of mind that was soon relieved by his cheery— 

“ All I can say is, they are exactly what I meant, and I am very 
much obliged to you for painting them for me.” 

I muttered something, and if I didn’t look very foolish, my looks 
belied my sensations. ; 

“Shall you be at home on Sunday afternoon? I should like to 
bring Mrs. Dickens and my sister-in-law to see how well you have 
done your work. May I?” ’ 

‘ By all means. I shall be delighted.” 

Sunday came and Dickens with it. I was standing at the house- 
door, when a carriage driven by “ Boz” drove up to it, the bright 
steel bar in front giving the “turn-out” a very striking appearance 
to one like myself not at all accustomed to curricles. *Tis enough to 


say the ladies approved, and Dickens gave me a cheque for forty 
pounds for the two pictures. 


XVII.—Hans AnperRsEN Writes to His Queen Axsout His 
Visir To Dickens. 


Gads Hill Place, 
Near Rochester, Kent, 
14th July, 1857 
Shh ae I have now been in England five weeks, and have spent the 
whole time with Charles Dickens in his charming villa at Gads Hill, 
a place which Shakespeare has rendered famous by his Falstaff . . . The 
whole landscape is like a garden, and from the hills one can follow the 
winding of the Thames for many a mile and, looking far over woods 
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and fields, catch a glimpse of the sea. There is a scent of wild roses 
and ivy here, the air is so fresh too, and inside the house itself happy 
people live. Dickens is one of the most amiable men I know, and 
possesses as much heart as intellect. The recently deceased author, 
Jerrold, left his widow without means. Dickens has interested himself 
on her behalf, and through a committee including the names of Dickens, 
Bulwer, etc., some readings and private theatricals have been given 
which have brought in altogether a sum of over £2000 sterling. Dickens 
was very much pleased at the large amount, which will be a support for 
the poor widow. Your Majesty will certainly have read in the papers 
a performance which was given in the Gallery of Illustration for the 
first time in the presence of the Queen of England, the King of the 
Belgians, Prince Albert and the Royal Suite. Only fifty, other persons, 
all invited guests, among whom I found myself, shared the enjoyment 
of this representation. Everything was arranged on a very magnificent 
scale. The rarest, most magnificent flowers decorated the passages 
and stairs. The piece itself, ““ The Frozen Deep,” is very interesting, 
and was only performed before in Dickens’s house by the same ladies 
and gentlemen who acted in it here. Dickens showed himself to be a 
most excellent actor both in tragedy and comedy. A farce called 
“ Two o’clock in the Morning” brought the evening to a close. Dickens’s 
two daughters, Mary and Katie played the two ladies’ parts 
naturally and well. Afterwards I saw “ The Frozen Deep” played 
by professionals at a public performance, and with all the admira- 
tion for Signora Ristori, I must acknowledge that Dickens is far 
more effective than she is on the stage, for he is easier in his 
manners.... 

I have received many invitations here, but my visit in England 
this time is only to Dickens, therefore I have not gone to London and 
have not been presented to the Queen... . 

Near Gads Hill is Lord Darnley’s seat, with an old castle, where 
Queen Elizabeth often visited Leicester. 

. . . The good old fashion of saying grace before meals is still 
observed in Dickens’s house ; it is said by either Dickens or his eldest 
daughter. 


XVIII.—Dickens’s WonpERFUL Memory. 
From ‘“‘ Random Reminiscences,’ by Charles H. E. Brookfield. 


Dickens’s strong sympathy gave him an extraordinary memory even 
for trifles. When my father was given the living of Somerby, near 
Grantham, both my mother and he rather dreaded the monotony of 
life in a small country village. Dickens did his best to cheer my 
mother on the subject. 

‘“ Are there No old friends living anywhere in the neighbourhood 
of Somerby ?” he inquired. “Surely there must be somebody you 
know within ten miles or so?” 5 

“No,” replied my mother mournfully, “not a single soul. Oh! I 
think there 7s one acquaintance of my husband’s,” she suddenly 
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recollected. ‘‘ A’ Mr. Maddison, I fancy the name is. But he is not 
an intimate friend. William knows him only very slightly.” 

“Ah, but that’s all right!” exclaimed Dickens, his whole face 
brightening. ‘‘ You'll find Maddison a delightful 1esource. You'll 
discover there’s a lot more in Maddison than you ever dieamed there 
was. Maddison will become a very important factor in your life. 
Yes, I’m glad you’ve got Maddison.” And, wringing her-heartily by 
the hand, he went his way. It so happened that my mother did not 
meet Dickens again for three or four years, till one evening at a 
crowded party she caught his eye at the other end of the room. His 
face immediately lit up with a humorous expression and he picked 
his way through the crush until he reached her side. “ Well,” he 
inquired, in an eager undertone, “ and how’s Maddison 2” 


XIX.—Dickens at REHEARSAL. 


From “ Recollections of Writers,’ by Charles and Mary Cowden 
Clarke. 


Then followed other rehearsals, delightful in the extreme ; Charles 
Dickens ever present, superintending, suggesting, with sleepless 
_ activity and vigilance; the essence of punctuality and methodical 
precision himself, he kept incessant watch that others should be un- 
failingly attentive and careful throughout. Unlike most professional 
rehearsals, when waiting about, dawdling and losing time, seem to 
be the order of the day, the rehearsals under Charles Dickens's stage- 
managership were strictly devoted to work—serious, earnest work ; 
the consequence was that when the evening of the performance came, 
the pieces went off with a smoothness and polish that belong only to 
finished stage-business and practised performers. He was always 
there among the first arrivers at rehearsals and remained in a con- 
spicuous position during their progress till the very last moment of 
conclusion. He had a small table placed rather to one side of the 
stage at which he generally sat as the scenes went on in which he 
himself took no part. On this table rested a moderate-sized box, 
its interior divided into convenient compartments for holding papers, 
etc., and this interior was always the very proof of neatness and orderly 
arrangement. Occasionally he would leave his seat at the managerial 
table and stand with his back to the footlights, in the very centre 
of the front of the stage and view the whole effect of the rehearsed 
performance as it proceeded, observing the attitudes and position of 
those engaged in the dialogue, their mode of entrance, exit, etc., ete. He 
never seemed to overlook anything but to note the very slightest 
point that conduced to the © going well” of the whole performance. 
With all this supervision, however, it was pleasant to remark the 
utter absence of dictatorialness or arrogation of superiority that 
distinguished his mode of ruling his troupe: he exerted his authority 
fairly and perpetually but in such a manner as to make it universally 
felt to be for no purpose of self-assertion or self-importance’; on the 
contrary, to be for the sole purpose of ensuring general success in their 
united efforts. 
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AT THE GEORGE IN THE BOROUGH 
By LEWIS WYNNE 


QS the right-hand side of the Borough High Street, as you walk 

towards London Bridge from St. George’s Church, up a dark 
and narrow little court, is the picturesque fragment of an old coaching 
inn. When spruce mail coaches trundled over the King’s Highway, 
the ‘“ George” was a large and flourishing establishment, and its 
wooden galleries gave upon a rectangular cobbled courtyard agog with 


the bustle of arriving and departing travellers. Shorn of these past 
glories, and two of its wings, the brave old house lingers on in noisy 
retirement, whilst over the ancient ground once trodden by Dan 
Chaucer and his fellow-pilgrims heading Canterburywards, a turbulent 
stream of motor-‘buses, lorries and taxi-cabs, thunder and rattle day 
and night. 

However, you may still discuss a tankard of ale (the man who takes 
his beer from a commonplace tumbler is a barbarian) beneath the 
venerable roof of the * George,’ and somehow your beer acquires an 
additional relish when quaffed upon an oaken settle, worn smooth by 
generations of thirsty travellers, and within sight of a chimney-piece 
large enough to accommodate a real Yule log. 

The landlady—I prefer that honest old title to manageress or licensee 
—is a most affable and obliging soul. I set her down at once as a 
natural-born Dickensian, for there is something about her so comfortable 
and hospitable and so courteous withal in a fine old-fashioned way, 
that unfailingly establishes her blood-relationship to Mrs. Lupin of 
glorious memory. I might go upstairs, with pleasure, she said, and 
look about me at my leisure. There is a four-poster, complete with 
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curtains, to be seen, which legend says Charles Dickens himself once 
slept in; though she won't swear to that. Neither would I; for if 
such fabulous stories are to be believed, Boz, like Queen Elizabeth, 
must have passed his life going about the country sleeping in thousands 
of beds for future tourists to gaze on. And we know better. 

The coffee-room, which proudly boasts a pair of horse-pistols ascribed 
to the late Mr. Richard Turpin, was deserted, so I took my pint of 
bitter and sat down on a settle next the fire. 

“ Wot, old Nobbs !” exclaimed a cheery cockney voice behind me. 
I started, for I would have sworn that no one save myself had entered 
the room. 

‘“ A-do, Sammy,” responded another voice: a husky, brandy-and- 
watery sounding voice, which seemed familiar to my ear, although in 
my then state of mental confusion I could not recollect where I had 
last heard it. 

Taking courage, I glanced cautiously round over the top of the 
settle and beheld, seated by the latticed window, an exceedingly 
corpulent, elderly man in a low-crowned hat and a strangely-cut 
overcoat ornamented with voluminous capes. Beside him was a 
fresh-featured young fellow with twinkling, impudent eyes, who wore 
a cockaded top-hat tilted knowingly to one side. 

' “A regular job I’ve had to find you, wot with these new-fangled, 
patent inguns a-tearing like mad about the road as if they’d bust 
from sheer wexation if they wos to stop for breath ” the younger man 
was saying. His elderly companion wagged his head dolefully. 

‘Samuel, my boy,” he said, “ from what I have seen and heerd, 
this blessed country’s galloped straight to the dogs with the drag off 
since I was took off the road. My, Sammy, a horse is a’most as strange 
a creetur in these outlandish streets as a griffin or a unicorn! I’m 
regularly flummoxed and cumfoozled as the old gen’lm’n remarked 
when he discovered that the widder he’d married had got seven fine 
infants. . . . Serve him right, for marrying a widder,”’ added the old 
gentleman parenthetically. 

I rubbed my eyes in sheer amazement. Surely—but, yes, they 
certainly looked real enough; and there was the room just as I had 
entered it, and there was I, with my empty tankard beside me on the 
settle. No one in his sober senses (as I protest I was then) could 
possibly mistake Mr. Tony Weller, late of the Belle Savage, and his 
celebrated son Samuel, as large as life. 

“Speaking of widders,” began Sam. 

“ Wy speak of ’em at all ?”’ interrupted the elder Mr. Weller rather 
testily. “It don’t banish a man’s misfortunes to keep harping on ’em, 
does it ?” 

“ Wot an old fire-escape you are for running away,” said Sam good- 
humouredly. 

“IT warn’t alluding to ’em in an individial sense—‘ Widders’ ” 
observed his father with great solemnity, as he applied himself to and 
emptied his tankard, ‘‘ Widders is alvays individial when a man is 
single and sought after; as you'll know to your sorrow when you 
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reach my vidth and visdom, Sammy. I consider the subject wery 
personal and a’most indecent.” 

“ Wot I was a-goin’ to say afore you took me up sharp and stopped 
me in the middle of the road like a hard-hearted ’pike-keeper wos 
that widders is now a Govermint institution.” 

‘A wot!” cried the elder Mr. Weller aghast. 

“ A Govermint institution,” repeated Sam. ‘“ They activally has 
pensions given to ‘em by Parliament.” 

“ Wot for?” asked the horrified old gentleman. 

Wy, for surviving of their husbands, a-corse. A kind of recognition 
for their powers of endurance, I suppose,” suggested Sam. 

* And—and the Prime Minister wot wos bamboozled into givin’ 
it ‘em, is *E a single man, Sammy ?’’ asked Mr. Weller senior, in 
tremulous tones. 

“ A widower, so I’ve heard,” said Sam, “ and if that’s so he ought 
to have known better.” 

“No, Sammy, no,” said his father, “he couldn't help hisself. I 
understand that man’s feelings. I can sympathise with ‘im. How- 
somever,’ he continued buttoning up his overcoat with an air of 
finality, “this ‘ere determines me. It’s an excitement to wiolence, 
it’s an outrage on a unprotected man’s life and liberty. Wy a ’spectable 
coachman an’t safe in such a country! This determines me once 
and for all; Ill go over to the Merrikens.”’ 

“No you won't, cried Sam, taken aback by this dire pronounce- 
ment. ‘‘ What about the Governor ?” 

“T will,” rejoined his father firmly, ‘and the Governor had better 
come too if he walues his safety, becos if he stays here another veek 
he'll be regular taken in and done for by some artful, pension-hunting 
female as’ll settle his hash in rayther quicker time than that Mrs. 
Martha Bardell, and even an alibi, Sammy, couldn’t get him off in 
these deluded times. No, Samuel, my boy, my mind is made 
up irrevokable. I’m not so young as I was, and I find myself 
feeling more acceptable to the designing female eye than I did 
ven I took a smaller size in veskitts. It’s an amiable veakness 
as increases vith age as the Shah of Persia remarked to his 
mothers-in-law ven he pizened off his harem and ordered a brand new 


set of wives.” 
Sam gave in completely beneath the weight of so powerful an argu- 


ment. 

‘Vell, if your mind’s made up, I suppose nothing will stop you, 
as the farmer said ven he opened the gate for the mad bull,” returned 
Sam when his father’s lengthy address was concluded. “I'll speak 
to the Governor, and if he’s villin to take the road again, vell then long 
life to the Merrikens, says I.” 

‘Them’s my sentiments pre-cisely,” observed the old gentleman.” 
“For it’s my solemn opinion, Sammy, based on actival experience, 
that long life is only possible vere the have-is-carcase ain’t been made 
over to a parcel o’ brazen outdacious widders as are pensioned and 
licensed by Govermint to decrease the middle-aged male population.” 
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With that, Mr. Weller senior pulled his hat firmly over his ears and, 
followed by Sam, walked slowly and solemnly to the door. 


‘Excuse me, sir, past time !”’ I jumped up with a start. A hand 
deftly seized my empty tankard. 

“T must have fallen asleep,” I mumbled apologetically. 

“Fire made yer drowsy-like,” suggested the potman nonchalantly, 
and departed whistling the latest dance-tune from the Wireless 
Orchestra ! 


EMILE CAMMAERTS ON DICKENS 


haa eminent Belgian litterateur, M. Emile Cammaeits, has lived 

so long in England that he has forgotten the bad French transla- 
tions of Dickens, which he read as a boy and did not appreciate at 
all. At the January meeting in London he told his audience that 
he had completely reformed since those days, and considered Dickens 
as the finest prose writer in the world, and quite capable of being 
placed side by side with Homer and Shakespeare. 

Replying to those critics who said that Dickens was full of exaggera- 
_ tion, both in his humour and in his pathos, he referred to that part 
of Dickens's autobiography in which he speaks of his early days in 
Chatham when he was a sickly child and unable to join in the games 
of his playmates; how he used to read his books and conjure up 
fancies concerning them. This, he said, was the keynote to the Dickens 
spirit, the great game of * let’s pretend,” and most of the best things 
in Dickens came from this store-house of childish memories. Dickens 
saw life through a child’s eyes; his heroes were his children, and if 
some of his thoughts and expressions were exaggerated, it was only 
the exaggeration of a child. 

Dickens was half a poet, and a poet is a child who is able to write, 
added M. Cammaerts. 

Dickens was the fist to bring the supernatural into fiction. He 
wrote A Christmas Carol as a fantasy, as a masque, and if we had to 
exclude all writers of fantasy from the gallery of great writers, we 
should have to exclude among the moderns much of the best work of 
H. G. Wells, Sir James Barrie and Walter De La Mare. M. Cammaerts 
stressed the opinion that Dickens was a writer of romantic rather than 
realistic novels ; that he was not always as realistic as people seemed 
to imagine, because he was too much of a poet. He said we should 
be thankful that Dickens was not a realist but a creator. 

Mr. A. 8. Comyns Carr, K.C., who occupied the chair, made some 
valuable additions to the subject of a foreign view of Dickens, both 
in his opening and concluding remarks. He said that the most quoted 
principal foreign criticism of Dickens was the out-of-date criticism of 
Taine, who held a rather jaundiced view because he did not thoroughly 
understand Dickens. It was altogether wrong to refer, as some people 
did, to the sloppy sentimentality of Dickens. The sentiment of 
Dickens was in all of us, but few had the courage and the ability to 
put their thoughts into words. 
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LO) SSSI RIE 
DIALECT IN NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 


By WALTER CASTLE RAILTON 


PISS 


ee to criticize Dickens by a very proper regard for the sacred 

interests of that “ Terewth”’ so ably expounded by the Rev. Mr. 
Chadband, we essay to make not indeed a criticism so much as an 
adjustment. 

Dickens, bent on a mission to expose the iniquities of the Yorkshire 
schools, arrived at Barnard Castle, Teesdale, in January, 1838, accom- 
panied by Hablot K. Browne (* Phiz’’). He put up at the ‘ King’s 
Head ” in the Market-place, a hostelry in the time of Mr. Noggs famous 
for its ale. Naturally, a chief care was to get a more or less firm hold 
of the dialect, with which to make appropriately vocal the characters 
of his projected Nicholas Nickleby, or, rather character, since it is 
interesting to note, Dickens confines the local speech to one person 
only, John Browdie, whilst unjustly denying it to Tilda, his betrothed. 
A task difficult enough in the short time available: the result could 
be but a smattering. Our aim is now to point out the discrepancies 
that exist between the real Simon Pure and the spurious rendering. 

To begin with. On the memorable occasion of the tea-party at 
Dotheboys Hall, no sooner does Mr. Browdie open his mouth for purpose 
of utterance than—dialectically speaking—he puts his foot into it: 
* Old wooman awa’, beant she'?”’ Now, this is simply a travesty of the 
vocabulary of those parts, a travesty, however. hugely relished by the 
natives even to thisday. Mr. Browdie would be more in harmony with 
“Jocal colour ” did he say (as he doubtless meant to say): “ T’ ahd 
wooman's awaay, ish’t sha ?’’ Obviously a discord is struck at once. 

Following an interval for the demolition of the plate of bread and 
butter, in which he is effectively seconded by Nicholas, he continues : 
“ Ecod !... Yell be nowt but skeen and boans if you stop here long 
eneaf.” Again John commits himself. “ Local colour” insists on, 
‘* Thoo'll be nowt bud skin an’ b’yans if thoo bides here lang an’yuf.” 
As for * Ecod,” such an odd vocable would be Chinese in that part of 
England, and therefore condemned unhesitatingly by the Rev. Mr. 
Chadband, as playing fast and loose with * Terewth.” The bill would 
be better filled by “* Bah gom!” 

Later, under stress of lacerated feelings, John issues a command to 
Tilda: “* What I say’s this, dang my boans and boddy, if I stan’ this 


ony longer ! Do ye gang whoam wi’ me...” At this juncture, keen 
emotion again blinds him to a meet sense of blameless speech. On 
reflection, he would, of course, exclaim: ‘* Ding mi b’yans an’ body, if 


33 


Ah stan’ this onny lang-er ! Thoo gan yam wi ma... 

When Nicholas has decided on departure, or rather, has had it thrust 
upon him, and is shaking the inhospitable dust of the “ delightful 
village of Dotheboys ” from off his feet, the generous Browdie presses 
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on him a loan, as a viaticum for the Odyssey that lay grimly in wait ; 
and adds persuasively, “ Deant be afeard, mun, tak eneaf to carry thee 
whoam. Thee’lt pay me yan day, a’ warrant.” Again is the dialect 
affected in its dignity. What it rightfully needs is language that is 
genuine equally with the gracious feeling that prompts it: “ Dinnut 
be flaayed, man, tak an’yuf te carry tha yam. Thoo'll paay ma yan 
daay, Ah warran’.” 

At length dialect gets repose ; many vitally important events wait 
to be chronicled. And John Browdie necessarily drops out of the 
picture, at least for the time being. In due course, however, a very 
important event also happens to John himself—he marries Tilda ; and 
comes up to London to the “ Saracen’s Head,” on the honeymoon trip. 
Change of air now appears to operate or is it connubial bliss? In any 
case, his defective diction suffers still further declension from the 
vernacular of his native heath; all semblance of “local colour” now 
evaporates ; no single word—again dialectically speaking—rings true. 
Hear him in the exhortation to Smike to cut and run: * Dest thee 
know where thee livest ? Thee dost?” Then the adjustment: * Diz 
tha knah wheer thoo lives? Thoo diz?” 

Do we run a risk of making John and his strange utterances grow 
tedious ? If so, let us hasten to the end of the story, where Nicholas 
pays him a visit in the North Country, at Barnard Castle presumably. 
In response to a lusty knock, a familiar voice is heard within: “* Waat 
be the matther noo? Bethe toon afire? Ding, but thou mak’st noise 


eneaf ! ... Ecod !’’—this uncommon ejaculation, we see, is much in 
favour— it be the Godfeyther . . . In wi’ un, doon beside the fire . . . 
Dinnot say a word till thou’st droonk it a’. Oop wi’ it, mun... And 


dom the schoolmeasther ! ’’—the last recorded solecism. 

We now take these broken sentences in bulk and translate them—yes, 
translate is the word—into a tongue that is alive: “* Whaat’s t’ matther 
noo? Ist’ toonafire ? Dingit! bud thoso mak noise an’yuf. Bah gox! 
it’s t’ Godfatther. .. In wi’ tha, doon aside o’ t’ fire... Dinnut saay a wurd 
tell thoo’s soop'd it ahl. Oop wi’ ’d, man... An’ ding t’ sk’yulmaisther!”’ 
Although John’s friends would experience difficulty with his enigmatic 
phrases, Nicholas finds them all plain sailing. 
And it is pleasant to imagine that afterwards, 
when married and in affluence, he revisited 
the North many times, bearing presents for his 
God-child. For ourselves, we readily admit 
that, despite his dialectic shortcomings, we 
part with John Browdie most regretfully. 

Such are a few examples, chosen at ran- 
dom, of the manufactured expressions put 
into the mouth of the unresisting country- 
man. But perhaps they are enough to in- 
dicate that Dickens’s hold of the elusive 
dialect of North-West Yorkshire was 
deplorably insecure ; hence these strictures. 
* Terewth,” should the heavens fall ! 
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Photographs by WALTER DEXTER 


fo Dickensian 
knows how 
Dickens, in The Seven 
Poor Travellers, enter- 
tained the six poor 
travellers on Christmas 
Eve, 1854. But every 
Dickensian may not 
know that for more 
than thirty years, Mr. 
Edwin Harris, Honor- 
ary Official Guide of 
the Rochester Branch, 
has unostentatiously 
followed Dickens’s ex- 
ample; and _ every 
Christmas has visited 
Watts’s Charity to 
cheer and entertain the 
nightly guests. 

To help him in this 
work, the Rochester 
Branch of the Fellow- 
ship votes a small sum 
annually, and this is 
supplemented by gifts 
of money and useful 
articles of clothing 
from sympathizing 
friends, both in this 
" country and America. 

Watts’s Charity, Rochester This year, the fund 
enabled Mr. Harris to 
provide Christmas fare and other things, every night from Christmas 
Eve to the end of the year. 

It was a wet and inclement evening when I set off to Rochester, 
first making for the baths on the river-side to see the poor travellers 
apply at six o’clock for the tickets, enabling them to receive for one 
night, lodging, entertainment and fourpence each. 

In the dim light of the lamp over the baths’ doors, there was vaguely 
seen a small group of wet, mud-stained and rather dejected men of 
indeterminate age, who entered the vestibule one by one to be inter- 
viewed by the official appointed to record particulars of age, calling, 
where from ? and so forth, in the process of which (as he afterwards 
confided to me), he “ sized ’em up.” 

Upon him rested the responsibility of choosing the fortunate six, to 
1 
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each of whom he delivered a ticket of admission to the quaint little 
three-gabled Elizabethan house in the High Street. 

Mr. Harris arrived at 6-45 p.m., by which time the travellers had 
washed or bathed and were sat down to the regulation supper of boiled 
beef, bread and coffee. 

Having sent in a dish of mince-pies, fruit, ete., to augment the 
supper, we settled the evening’s programme, and waited in the Board- 
room until such time as the supper was disposed of, and the travellers 
were ready to receive us. 


One of the Sleeping Corridors 


Meeting them again, seated round the blazing fire, each man wearing 
the comfortable slippers provided, the group appeared vastly different, 
as compared with my first view of them outside. : . 

On this night, December the twenty-ninth, 1930, they consisted of 
a seaman, a barber, a boiler-rivetter and three labourers, whose ages 
ranged from 28 to 43. 

Two of them had tramped from London, two from Cranbrook, about 
the same distance, one from Faversham, and the sixth from Gravesend. 

On our joining the circle in the bright little room suitably decorated 
with holly and evergreens, the first thing to do was to dish out a score 
of cigarettes and a packet of pipe-tobacco to each man, and establish 
ourselves on a friendly footing. 

It had been arranged that I should open the proceedings; so, as 
none of the travellers knew anything about the ancient city of Rochester, 
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Ifgave them a brief outline of its history, from the coming of the 
Romans ; the building of the Castle and Cathedral by the Normans. 
800 years ago ; and of the old buildings yet standing in the City. 

I then explained that the travellers were that night the guests of 
one Master Richard Watts, who died in the year 1579, bequeathing 
sufficient money to provide six poor travellers, not being rogues or 
proctors, with lodging and entertainment every night, for ever. How 
that the very house we were in was entertaining poor travellers when 


Where the travellers receive their entertainment 


the Spanish Armada was destroyed, and at the time Shakespeare 
was born. How that they were the successors of travellers who had 
slept in the same little rooms last night, the night before, and every 
night for the past three-hundred-and-fifty years. And in the morning. 
when they departed, they would each receive the sum of fourpence, 
being the equivalent of the old English groat. 

I then spoke of Dickens, and briefly gave the story of the Seven Poor 
Travellers, explaining that we were there with the same object, to do 
what we could to make that one night brighter and more “ Christ- 
massy ” than it otherwise might have been. To that end, if they 
would like it, Mr. Harris would read one of Dickens's Christmas stories. 

This proposal was received with acclamation. and Mr. Harris read 
an abridged version of A Christmas Carol, to which the listeners gave 


J« 
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rapt attention, and it was very interesting indeed to see how their 
faces reflected the emotions excited as oe a the story with 
ing i m the beginning to the end. 

unflagging interest fro gl g Wcthon kaaleael 
general conversation 
about Dickens and 
his sympathy with 
the poor, as evinced 
in all his books. One 
or two of the travel- 
lers had read one or 
more of the books. 
One had read Oliver 
Twist: another had 
read David Copper- 
field ; all had “ heard 
about Charles 
Dickens.” 

A few funny stories 
wound up the pro- 
ceedings, and soon 
after nine o'clock we 
took leave of the 
travellers, wishing 
them better luck and 
shaking hands all 
round, leaving in 
each man’s” palm 
something to help 
him along on the 
morrow. The barber, 
as __ self-constituted 
spokesman, made an 
attempt to thank us, 
but contented him- 

Watts’s Charity from the rear self with the remark 

that if they could not 

say much, they felt a good deal, which elicited a general chorus of 
* Thank you, Sir, very much.” 

And so we parted from the six poor travellers under Master Richard 
Watts’s hospitable roof, and passing through the ancient oaken door- 
way, emerged into a wet and sloppy street. . 

Before closing this short account, I should like to pay my small 
tribute to the Master and Matron of the Charity, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell. 
There have been many Masters and Matrons since the year fifteen 
hundred and seventy-nine, but none more kindly and sympathetic 
than the present officials. I know that they carry out their duties, 


not according to the letter, but, most emphatically, in the true spirit 
of Richard Watts’s ancient bequest. 
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ONDON was “an amazing place” to young David Copperfield 
when he first saw it in the distance: a place where all the 
adventures of his favourite heroes were being constantly re-acted, and 
“fuller of wonders and wickedness than all the cities of the earth !” 
Picture him then just come to London by coach from Yarmouth via 
the carrier’s cart from Blunderstone, waiting at 

(1) THE INN IN THE WHITECHAPEL DISTRICT (Chap. 5). 

“I forget whether it was the Blue Bull or the Blue Boar, but I 
know it was the Blue something, and that its likeness was painted up 
on the back of the coach.” 

The “ Blue Boar” stood at No. 31 Aldgate High Street, where its 
effigy may be seen to-day incorporated in the tobacco factory which 
now occupies the site. 

“ More solitary than Robinson Crusoe ” he waited behind the counter 
of the booking-office until claimed by Mr. Mell, one of the masters at 
Salem House School * down by Blackheath ” whither he was bound. 
Fortified by a threepenny loaf of brown bread, an egg and a slice of 
streaky bacon, presently to be eaten, they walked on * through a great 
noise and uproar” that confused his weary head beyond description, 
‘‘and-over a bridge which no doubt was 

(2) LONDON BRIDGE (Chaps. 5, 11) (Indeed I think he told me 
so, but I was half asleep), and so to “ the poor person’s house,” where 
he had his breakfast ** with a basin of milk besides . . . a delicious meal.” 

London Bridge was to become better known to him later on when 
he had started life on his own account, and Mr. and Mrs. Micawber 
were in the King’s Bench Prison (see No. 15), and he lodged in the 
little back attic in Lant Street (see No. 16). He was often up at six 
o’clock in those days, waiting for the prison doors to open, and he 
tells us, ‘ my favourite lounging-place in the interval was old London 
Bridge, where I was wont to sit in one of the stone recesses watching 
the people going by, or to look over the balustrades at the sun shining 
in the water and lighting up the golden flame on the top of the Monu- 
ment.’ Here “ the orfling” from St. Luke’s Workhouse (see No. 7) 
would sometimes meet him, to be regaled with ~ some astonishing 
fictions respecting the wharves and the Tower.” 

(3) THE ALMSHOUSES... FOR TWENTY-FIVE POOR 
WOMEN (Chap. 5), where Mr. Mell played his flute to his old mother 
and Mrs. Fibbitson while David breakfasted, were probably Overman’s 
Almshouses which stood. until about fifty years’ ago, te the north of 
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St. Saviour’s Church, now Southwark Cathedral. The journey was 
continued by coach to . 

(4) BLACKHEATH (Chaps. 5, 13), “ up a steep hill among green 
trees,” to Salem House, ~* which was enclosed with a high brick wall 
and looked very dull.” Later it was described as “a square brick 
building, with wings, of a bare and unfurnished appearance.” The 
identity of the school has never been discovered. It is thought that 
Dickens modelled Salem House on his own school in the Hampstead 
Road. After his mother died, David was taken from the school and 
put to work in the bottle warehouse ; from this he ran away and walked 
to Dover. After a hard day’s walk, he tells us how he ~ came climbing 
out at last upon the level of Blackheath. It cost me some trouble to 
find out Salem House, but I found it, and I found a haystack in the 
corner and J] lay down under it.” 

A few terms at Salem House preceded a return to his birthplace, 
when, after the death of his mother, little David once more took up 
his residence in London to begin the world on his own account, and 
we are shown a picture of him setting off in the post-chaise to join 
the London coach at Yarmouth, “in a much-worn little white het, a 
black jacket, and a pair of hard stiff curduroy trousers,” with all his 
worldly possessions packed in one small trunk. But we are told no 
details of this arrival in London such as we were of the previous one. 

(5) * MURDSTONE AND GRINBY’S WAREHOUSE (Chap. 11) 
was at the water side. It was down in Blackfriars. Modern im- 
provements have altered the place ; but it was ...a crazy old house 
with a wharf of its own ... and literally overrun with rats.” Of 
course Dickens had in mind the blacking factory of Jonathan Warren 
at Hungerford Stairs where he himself worked when a boy of about 
ten years of age. Here he was handed over to Mr. Micawber with 
whom he was to lodge. ** My address,’ said Mr. Micawber, ** is 

(6) WINDSOR TERRACE, CITY ROAD (Chap. 11). I—in short 
...-—I live. there.” 

Under the inipression that young David might have some difficulty 
in * penetrating the arcana of the Modern Babylon in the direction of 
the City Road,” he called for him in the evening and conducted him 
thither. His house in Windsor Terrace—of which many examples 
still survive—* was shabby like himself, but. also, like himself, made 
all the show it could.” Here David had a room “ at the top of the 
house, at the back .. . and very scantily furnished.” Here poor Mrs. 
Micawber, like Mrs. Dickens in real life, tried to exert herself, and 
covered the centre of the street door with “a great brass-plate, on 
whieh was engraved * Mrs. Micawber’s Boarding Establishment for 
Young Ladies’; but,” as David Copperfield continues to inform us, 
“I never found that any young lady had ever been to school there ; 
or that any young lady ever came, or proposed to come; or that the 
least preparation was ever made to receive any young lady. The only 
visitors I ever saw or heard of were creditors.” This was a sad 
household for the young boy of fiction, an exact copy of the household 
Dickens had known at Camden Town when a boy himself. ‘* Mr. 
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Micawber had a few books on a little chiffonier, which he called the 
library ; and those went first. I carried them, one after another, to a 
book-stall in the City Road—one part of which, near our house, was 
almost all book-stalls and bird-shops then—and sold them for whatever 
they would bring.” 


SE 2 Se et ek neat a a ee ne 
VANISHED DICKENSLAND 


London as C.D. and D.C. saw it 


VI. 
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WE went to the Golden Cross at Charing Cross, then a mouldy seat of 
establishment in a close neighbourhood... . My small Seca reat 
which smelt like a hackney coach, and was shut up like a fami y 
vault. ... The early morning coaches, rumbling out of the arehway 
underneath, made me dream of thunder and the gods. . . . (Ch. 19). 


li i ickens’ Tiption stood in 
of shops corresponding with Dickens's description s 

A City Road. Spposite Windsor Terrace, until a few years ago, when 
He ‘ -:houses were erected. 

a St LUKE'S WORKHOUSE (Chap. 11), from whence came the 

maid of all work, “a dark-complexioned young woman, with a habit 

‘ ing,” formerly stood close to Windsor Terrace. 

Z This ae of the book is a wonderful piece of autobiography ; 
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you can see the young ©. D. as the figurehead of almost every action 
of the ‘* young and childish, and so little qualified ” D.C. For dinner 
he would often have a slice of pudding purchased from a shop in a 
court close to 

(8) ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH (Chaps. 11, 40). “At the back of 
the church,” Dickens tells us, adding that the shop is now removed 
altogether, so we need not seek the original which sold a special sort of 
currant pudding that “ was dear, two pennyworth not being larger 
than a pennyworth of more ordinary pudding.” St. Martin’s Church 
has a greater claim to our remembrance, as it was on the steps that 
some years later David met old Mr. Peggotty on his return from his 
fruitless search on the Continent to find his Little Emly. Reverting 
however, to puddings, the cheaper kind were procurable at a shop in 
the 

(9) STRAND (Chaps. 11, 24), ‘ somewhere in that part which has 
been rebuilt since.’ Dickens's autobiographical notes tell us that it 
was where Lowther Arcade then stood : that has since disappeared too. 
It was here that the pudding was ~ stout, pale, heavy and flabby with 
great flat raisins in it, stuck in whole, at wide distances apart .. . and 
many a day did I dine off it,” he adds. When he came to man’s 
estate and gave his party at his chambers in Buckingham Street, he 
observed in the Strand “a hard mottled substance in the window of a 
ham and beef shop, which resembled marble but was labelled ~ Mock 
Turtle,’ and went in and bought a slab of it, not realising it was 
sufficient for fifteen persons—although the art of Mrs. Crupp made it, 
as Steerforth observed, “rather a tight fit for four.” 

Once, for a change, during the bottle-warehouse days, he dined 
luxuriously at “a famous d@-la-mode beef house near 

(10) DRURY LANE (Chap. 11), much to the amusement of the 
waiters, as he took his own bread with him. It was on this occasion 
that he gave the waiter “ a halfpenny for himself, and I wish he hadn’t 
taken it!” At other times he tells us when he had no money he 
went without tea, utilising the half-hour for that meal in walking along 

(11) FLEET STREET (Chaps. 11, 23, 33) to look at a venison shop 
there.» In later years David walked through Fleet Street with his 
aunt, specially to see the clock of St. Dunstan’s Church (No. 26). 

When Peggotty visited London after the death of Mr. Barkis, David 
took her into Fleet Street to see “some perspiring wax work ”"— 
“ melted I should hope these twenty years.” This was Mrs. Salmon’s 
well-known exhibition at No. 17, now known as Prince Henry’s Room, 
(See illus., p. 31.) In the early days he * was fond of wandering 
about the 

(12) ADELPHI (Chaps. 11, 23). because it was a mysterious place, 
with those dark arches... The Adelphi is an undisturbed backwater 
off the Strand, and the arches below. still remain, and can be visited. 
There is no little public-house now on the river shore below the terrace, 
where David sat upon a bench to see the coal-heavers dancing, and. 
wondering what they thought of hin! It was known in those days as 
the “ Fox under the Hill.” (See illus., page 27.) 
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(13) COVENT GARDEN MARKET (Chaps. 11, 24, 33). Strolling 
here to look at the pmeapples was another occupation of the tea half- 


VANISHED DICKENSLAND 
London as C.D. and D.C. saw it 


VIII. 


1 proposep to Mr. Dick to . .. take possession of the bed which 
Mr. Peggotty had lately vacated. The Chandlers’ shop being in 
Hungerford Market, and Hungerford Market being a very different 
place in those days; there was a low wooden colonade before the 
door... Which pleased Mr. Dick mightily. (Che 35). 


hour in the penniless days at the bottle warehouse. In later days 
when celebrating by a party his accession to Chambers, he bought a 
little dessert in the market, and ‘gave a rather extensive order at a 
retail wine merchants in that vicinity.” During the happy days of 
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his courtship, he tells us that “at six in the morning, I was in Covent 
Garden Market buying a bouquet for Dora.” 

(14) RED LION, 48 PARLIAMENT STREET (Chap. 11). This 
was the public-house where, one hot evening, he asked the price of the 
very best ale, and was told “ the Genuine Stunning ~ was twopence 
halfpenny. ‘ Then just draw me a glass of the Genuine Stunning, if 
you please, with a good head on it.” The landord and his wife were 
astonished. ‘‘ They asked me a good many questions as what my 
name was, how old I was, where I lived, how I was employed, and how 
Icame there. To all of which, that I might commit nobody, I invented 
appropriate answers. They served me with the ale, though I suspect 
it was not the Genuine Stunning ; and the landlord's wife . . . bending 
down ... gave me a kiss.” 

This was a true story of Dickens himself, as disclosed in his fragment 
of autobiography, when he gives the public-house as * in Parliament 
Street, which is still there, though altered, at the corner of the short 
street leading to Cannon Row.” The house was rebuilt in 1899. 

Things went from bad to worse with the Micawber household. “ At 
last, Mr. Micawber’s difficulties came to a crisis, and he was arrested 
early one morning and carried over to the 

(15) KING’S BENCH PRISON (Chaps. 11, 12, 49), in the Borough. 
This disappeared in 1880. It was on the site now occupied by Queen’s 
Buildings at the corner of the Borough Road. David often visited 
him while there, and in later days, when involved in the unmasking 
of Uriah Heep, he wrote to David that * among other havens of domes- 
tic tranquillity and peace of mind my feet will naturally tend towards 
the King’s Bench Prison,” and fixed an appointment to meet him * on 
the outside of the south wall of that place of incarceration on civil 
process.” When David and Traddles arrived, they found him “ stand- 
ing with his arms folded, over against the wall looking at the spikes 
on the top, with a sentimental expression.” 

When Mrs. Micawber had perforce to join her husband in the prison, 
David resolved to take a lodging near them, and “a little room was 
hired outside the walls in the neighbourhood of that institution.” The 
exact place is not named, but it was undoubtedly in 

(16) LANT STREET (Chap. 11), where Dickens himself had lodged 
when his parents were in a similar predicament in the Marshalsea 
Prison. ** Mine was a quiet back garret ” says D.C., using almost the 
same words as in C.D.’s fragment of autobiography, © with a sloping 
roof, commanding a pleasant prospect of a timber-yard, and when I 
took possession of it... I thought it quite a paradise.” 

In concluding this chapter, Dickens says ** As I walked to and fro 
daily between 

(17) SOUTHWARK AND BLACKFRIARS (Chap. 11), and lounged 
about at meal-times in obscure streets, the stones of which may, for 
anything I know, be worn at this moment by my childish feet, I wonder 
how many of these people were wanting in the crowd that used to 
come filing before me in review again. . .. When I tread the old ground, 
I do not wonder that I seem to see and pity, going on before me, an 
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innocent romantic boy making his imaginative world out of such 
strange experiences and sordid things.” 

When he resolved on running away to his aunt’s at Dover, David 
engaged “a long-legged young man with a very little empty donkey- 
cart standing near the 

(18) OBELISK IN THE BLACKFRIARS ROAD ” (Chap. 12), to 
fetch his box. This he did and ran off with it and poor David’s half- 
guinea too. He gave chase, but it was hopeless and so he “faced about for 

(19) GREENWICH ” (Chap.12), which he ‘“ understood was on the 
Dover Road.” His scattered senses soon being collected he ‘‘ came to 
a stop in the 

(20) KENT ROAD (Chap. 13), at a terrace with a piece of water 
before it, and a great foolish image in the middle blowing a dry shell.” 
Here he sat down on a door-step, ready to cry for the loss of his box 
and half-guinea. This was at Webb’s Country Terrace in the New 
Kent Road, which is still fronted with a garden, but the foolish image 
and the water are no more. Mr. Dolloby to whom he sold his “ little 
weskit ”’ for ninepence, although assured he would be robbing his 
family by the transaction, must also have had his shop in the Kent 
Road. The rest of the day was spent in walking to Blackheath (see 
No. 4) where he slept outside Salem House: and for some years 
London knew David Copperfield no more. 

(To be concluded) 


PICKWICK AND: SOME OTHER PAPERS 


ONE of the few great Pickwicks came into the auction room in New 

York last January. It was the copy of Mr. B. George Ulizio, and was 

accompanied by a page of Pickwick manuscript. It was sold to Mr. 

Jerome Brooks for $13,000. The same purchaser paid $2,500 for the 

first American edition of Pickwick in parts, and $1,600 for ‘* The 

Library of Fiction ” in parts. 
* * * * * 

The Pickwick Papers is to be issued in twenty shilling parts once 
again, just as it appeared ninety-five years ago. It will be printed 
from new and very readable type, with all the illustrations and ad- 
vertisements such as one would expect to see in 1931. Mr. J. Harrison 
Stonehouse will supply the introduction. The parts will appear 
fortnightly, and the purchaser will thus obtain on easy terms an 
edition de luxe of the famous story, and receive the thrills of anticipation 
of the appearance of each successive number such as were experienced 
by our grandfathers and their fathers. The publishers are Sotheran 


and Co., Ltd., Piccadilly. 
* * * * * 


From the Philadelphia Branch we have received the first three 
numbers of an admirable leaflet, “The Blunderstone Review,” and from 
Edmonton (Alberta) comes “The Port Middlebay Times,” in which 
we should have liked to see some reference to The Dickensian as the 
magazine of the Dickens Fellowship. Both these leaflets are worthy 
successors to ‘* The American Dickensian ” of New York, “* The Chigwell 
Chronicle”? of Boston, “The Mudfog News” of Toronto, and ea he 
Los Angeles Dickensian.” WD: 
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A DICKENS QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What place was described as “ Dropsical”’ ? 

2. Where is the story of Chops the Dwarf to be 

found ? 

3. Who illustrated (a) A Christmas Carol, 
(b) Barnaby Rudge, (c) Our Mutual 
Friend ? 

Give dates of Dickens’s birth and death. 

Which is the best novel of Dickens ? 

Who said that nature was a rum ’un ? 

Who was (a) Rumty, (b) Mr. Co, (c) A lone 
lorn creetur ? 

8. Who went out with the tide ? 

9. Who was Mr. F. ? 

What is the meaning of M.R.F. ? 

What was the name of John Westlock’s charwoman ? 

What was the name of the comedian at the Sol’s Arms ? 

What book was originally called ““ Nobody’s Fault” ? 

What was described as one of the best inns in England ? 

Who was ‘the Analytical” ? 


TS oe 


. In what books appear (a) List, (6) Milvey, (c) Pickleson, 


(d) Heyling ? 
Who “could do it well when it chose” ? 
Whose apartment was described as ‘not a spacious one, but, 
to a contented mind a closet is a palace” ? 
Who lived in “the most inconvenient little house in England, 
and the crookedest ”’ ? 
Who had ‘a vinegary face, a mortified bonnet, and a thirsty 
soul for sixpences and shillings ”’ ? 
Who was Little Blossom ? 
What was ** Coavinses ”’ ? 
Who ‘took in his victuals much as if he were coaling”’ ? 
On what occasion did a person go to bed and lock up the 
kettle ? 
Who took to her bed when she heard her stepson wouldn’t eat 
fat ? 
Who was buried in Hatfield Churchyard ? 
What two characters in Pickwick had the same Christian name ? 
Who was Dickens’s favourite child ? 
Who was Phiz ? 
What was Dickens’s first employment on leaving school ? 
What was the name of Dickens’s nurse at Chatham ? 
Give Dickens’s complete name. 
How old was Dickens when he died ? 
The Pickwick Papers when first published was not a success. 
What was the turning point in its career ? 
When was Dickens once engaged in writing three novels at one 
and the same time. 
Which was the last book of Dickens to be illustrated by Phiz ? 
Who were the two men, later to become famous, who applied to 
illustrate Pickwick after Seymour’s death. 


The answers will be given in the Summer Number. 
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SOME HYMNS AND SONGS OF 
CHILDHOOD 


By J. W. T. LEY 


4N David Copperfield Dickens remarks that the memories 

of most of us go further back into childhood than 
many of us suppose. In that book, in Great Expecta- 
tions and elsewhere, he has shown us how his memory 
went back into very infancy, and one of the most 
interesting instances is to be found in Sketches of 
Young Couples, where he writes of “an aged 
woman .... She once nursed the children on her 
lap and tended those who are no more. Death has not left her alone, 
and this with a roof above her head and a warm hearth to sit by, 
makes her cheerful and contented—she was as smart a young girl 
then as you’d wish to see.” There is a more direct or more personal 
reference to this person in a letter he wrote to Forster from Gads Hill in 
September, 1857 :— 


I shall cut this letter short, for they are playing Masaniello in 
the drawing room, and I feel much as I used to do when I was a 
small child a few miles off, and somebody (who, I wonder and which 
way did she go when she died) hummed the evening hymn to me, 
and I cried on the pillow—either with the remorseful consciousness 
of having kicked somebody else, or because still somebody else had 
hurt my feelings in the course of the day. 


It seems clear that in the intervening years he had missed that 
Somebody, but he had immortalized her name, and she was still 
living—in fact, she outlived him by eighteen years. It is strange 
that she had never revealed herself to him, for she was well aware of 
the identity of the famous author with the tiny child she had nursed. 
When he was dead she recalled her memories of him to Robert Langton. 
Her name was Weller—and Mary, too. She was more than eighty 
years old when Langton traced her, but her memory was remarkably 
clear. He records: ‘“‘ On my asking her plainly, without preparation 
‘Did you ever sing the evening hymn to the children ?’ she replied, 
after a little reflection, ‘ Yes, many a time,’ and seemed very surprised 
by so unexpected a question.” 

It is curious how vague many people are as to which is the evening 
hymn. I put the question to three choirmasters in one week and only 
one gave me the correct answer without hesitation. Of course it is 
Bishop Ken’s— 

Glory to Thee, my God, this night 
For all the blessings of the light ; 

Keep me, O keep me, King of kings, 
Beneath Thy own Almighty wings. 


It may be noted that in The Wreck of the Golden Mary Mrs. Atherfield 
sang Little Lucy to sleep with this hymn. 
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There is, by the way, an unmistakable allusion to Ken’s morning 
hymn in The Old Curiosity Shop, when Sampson Brass says “ Here we 
are, Mr. Richard, rising with the sun to run our little course—our 
course of duty, sir.” The allusion is to the first verse : 


Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily course of duty run ; 
Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise 

To pay Thy morning sacrifice. 


Master Micawber, as we know, fulfilled his promise as a singer. The 
last we hear of him is that at Port Middlebay he has delighted a large 
assembly by his rendering of ““ Non Nobis.” There is another reference 
to this famous canon in Sketches by Boz, where, in ** Public Dinners,” 
we read— 


‘* Pray silence, gentlemen, if you please, for Non Nobis!” shouts 
the toast-master.... The singers .... after ‘‘ pitching”’ their voices, 
immediately begin too-tooing most dismally, on which the regular 
old-stagers burst into occasional cries of ‘Sh-sh-waiters !” 
Silence, waiters stand still, waiters keep back, waiters ’— 
—The grace is soon concluded, and the company resume their 
seats. The uninitiated portion of the guests applaud Non Nobis 
as vehemently as if it were a capital comic song, greatly to the 
scandal and indignation of the regular diners, who immediately 
attempt to quell this sacrilegious approbation by cries of ** Hush 
hush !”? whereupon the others, mistaking these sounds for hisses, 
applaud more tumultuously than before, and, by way of placing 
their approval beyond the possibility of doubt, shout “* Encore !”’ 
most vociferously. 


“Non Nobis, Domine,” was written by William Byrd in 1590. It 
is not heard nowadays so frequently as it used to be, and is rarely 
sung at a public dinner. 


Non nobis, Domine, non nobis ; sed nomini tuo da gloriam. 


Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us; but unto Thy name give the 
glory. 


The references to hymns in Dickens's books are not numerous. Job 
Trotter found hypocritical consolation in the “‘ No. 4 Collection ” of 
hymns, but this has never been identified for the simple reason that 
it never existed. That other hypocrite, Uriah Heep, was reading a 
hymn book when David visited him in prison, but in his case no title 
at all is given. Of course, there is the carol which the small boy 
attempted to sing at Scrooge’s keyhole, and although * everybody 
knows it ” I wonder how many readers of this magazine have ever 


heard the whole of its seven verses? They cannot be quoted here. 
The first is— 


God rest ye, merry gentlemen, let nothing you dismay ; 

Remember Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christmas day, 

To save poor souls from Satan’s pow’r which long have gone astray, 
And it’s tidings of comfort and joy. 
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It is, however, the last verse that is best known, though it is never 
sung correctly by our modern carol singers— 


God bless the ruler of this house, and send him long to reign, 

And many a merry Christmas may he live to see again, 

Among his friends and kindred, that live both far and near ; 
And God send you a happy New Year. 


In these days of Freudism and psychology, and all other isms and 
ologies, Dr. Watt has been relegated to the same limbo as Samuel 
Smiles, and it is very doubtful if the average child of this generation 
has much acquaintance with his moral verse. But in Dickens's boyhood 
—and much later—these verses were as well known in the nursery as 
most fairy tales, and the good doctor is mentioned several times in 
the novels. As a matter of fact, “The voice of the sluggard’’ was 
Dickens’s favourite recitation when he was a small child. We have 
Mary Weller’s authority for that. The poem is quoted in Martin 
Chuzzlewit, when Mr. Pecksniff, in his maudlin drunkenness, having 
been put to bed, reappears on the landing— 


’ 


* Here, go to bed again,” cried Mr. Jinkins. 

“To bed !” said Mr. Pecksniff. “Bed! ’Tis the voice of the 
sluggard, I hear him complain, vou have woke me too soon, I must 
slumber again. If any young orphan will repeat the remainder of 
that simple piece from Dr. Watts’s collection, an eligible opportunity 
now offers.” 


We are told that nobody volunteered, but the last verse might 
have been appropriate to the occasion— 


Said I then to my heart, *‘ Here’s a lesson for me, 
This man’s but a picture of what I might be ; 

But thanks to my friends, for their care in my breeding, 
Who taught me betimes to love working and reading. 


Dr. Watts’s more famous poem, * Against Idleness and Mischief,” 
is mentioned several times. In The Old Curiosity Shop, Little Nell 
is sent by Mrs. Jarley to Miss Montflathers’s select boarding school 
with a parcel of bills advertising the wax-works. She is greeted with 
* You're the wax-work child, are you not?” 


* And don’t you think you must be a very wicked little child,” 
said Miss Montflather..... to be a wax-work child at all ?..... 
Don’t you know that the harder you are at work the happier you 
LRT fe s4 Anis 

**How doth the little >? murmured one of the teachers in 
quotation from Dr. Watts. 

The little busy bee,” said Miss Montflathers, drawing herself 
up, ‘is applicable only to genteel children 

‘In books, or work, or healthful play ’ 
is quite right as far as they are concerned, and the work means 
printing on velvet, fancy needlework, or embroidery. In such cases. 
as these.” pointing to Nell with her parasol, “and in case of all 
poor people’s children, we should read it thus: 


A 
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‘In work, work, work. In work alway 
Let my first years be past, 
That I may give for evry day 
Some good account at last.’ ” 


This was an atrocious perversion of the last verse of the poem, 
which is most commonly known as “ How doth the little busy bee.” — 


In books, or work, or healthful play, 
Let my first years be past ; 

That I may give for every day 
Some good account at last. 


In the first chirp of The Cricket on the Hearth, Dot, welcoming her 
husband home, and bustling round to get his tea, exclaims, ‘“ Only 
let me make the tea first, John ; and then I'll help you with the parcels, 
like a busy bee. ‘ How doth the little —and all the rest of it, you 
know, John. Did you ever learn * how doth the little ° when you went 
to school, John ?” 

“Not to quite know it,’ John returned. “I was very near it once. 
But I should only have spoilt it, I daresay.” 

In all probability most of us are in the same position as John, in 
that we do not “ quite know ”’ it. 

A famous couplet from this poem is quoted in David Copperfield 


by Doctor Strong in reference to Jack Maldon, and Mr. Wickfield 
replies— 


‘“ Egad, Doctor, if Doctor Watts knew mankind he might have 
written with as much truth ‘Satan finds some mischief still for busy 
hands to do.’ The busy people achieve their full share of mischief 
in the world, you may rely upon it. What have the people been 
about who have been the busiest in getting money, and in getting 
power, this century or two? No mischief ?”’ 


Yet another of Dr. Watis’s poems is referred to in The Haunted Man. 
The little Tetterbys, we are told, were not habituated to regard break- 
fast in the light of a sedentary occupation, but discussed it as a dance 
or trot, and ‘In the present instance, the contentions between these 
Tetterby children for the milk-and-water jug, common to all, which 
stood upon the table, presented so lamentable an instance of angry 
passions risen very high indeed, that it was an outrage on the memory 
of Dr. Watts.” The allusion, of course, is to the poem “ Against 
quarrelling,” the first verse of which runs— 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them s0 ; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 

For ’tis their nature too. A 


One more memory of Dickens’s childhood. Langton quotes only 
a part of the duet which little Charles and his sister Fanny used to 
sing at parties at Chatham. The family were friendly with the family 
of Mr. Tribe, who kept the Mitre Inn, and Langton had recalled to him 
a party at the inn at which the two elder Dickens’s children—Fanny, 
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about ten or eleven years old, Charles, eighteen months younger—were 
mounted on the dining table, and sang their duet “ Long time I’ve 
courted you, Miss.” I have never seen this quoted in full, so it may 
be given here— 


C.D.—Long time I’ve courted you, Miss, 
And now I’ve come from sea 
We'll make no more ado, Miss, 
But quickly married be. 
Sing Fal de ral, ete. 


F.D.—I ne’er will wed a tar, Sir, 
Deceitful as yourself ; 
*Tis very plain you are, Sir, 
A good-for-nothing elf. 
Sing Fal de ral, etc. 


C.D.—I ne’er deceived you yet, Miss, 
Though like a shrew you rave; 
But prithee scold and fret, Miss, 
A storm I well can brave. 
Sing Fal de ral, etc. 


F.D.—False man, you courted Sally, 
You filled with vows her head ; 
And Susan in the valley, 
You promised you would wed. 
Sing Fal de ral, etc. 


C.D.—’Tis useless to contend, Ma’am, 
So let the storm unbride ; 
Our courtship’s at an end, Ma’am, 
You ne’er shall be my bride. 
Sing Fal de ral, etc. 


F.D.—My nonsense pray excuse, Sir ; 
Oh! bid me not aaieu, 
Although I did refuse, Sir, 
I mean to marry you. 
Sing Fal de ral, etc. 


C.D.—Thou dearest girl, surrender ; 
F.D.—Yes, love, ll be your wife ; 
C.D.—I’ll be your defender ; 

F.D.—And Ill be true for life. 
Both—We’ll wed, and the bells shall ring, 
And then we’ll merrily sing, 

Fal de ral, ete. 


I do not know that “‘O.! dear, what can the matter be ?”’ can be 
described as a children’s song, but it was always popular with the 
‘youngsters. It has an interest for us here, because it was actually 
sung during the performance of * Sam Weller: or The Pickwickians,’ 


but there is no need to quote it. 
> k 
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Just two more songs of childhood may be mentioned. “ Oranges © 
and Lemons ”’ is referred to in the article on “‘ Short Timers,” and ‘‘ A 
Frog, he would a-wooing go” in Pickwick. I doubt if many children 
of to-day know the latter, though I found it recently in two books of 
nursery rhymes. It will be remembered that Jack Hopkins’s- con- 
tribution to the harmony at Bob Sawyer’s party was sung to a 
tune comprised of several tunes, including “A Frog, he would” 
and “The Bay of Biscay.’ The first of these must have been the 
setting by C. E. Horn. Space will not permit the quoting of more 
than the: first verse— 


A Frog, he would a-wooing go, 

Heigh Ho, says Rowley ! 

Whether his mother would let him or no. 
With a Rowley Powley gammon and spinach. 
Heigh Ho, says Anthony Rowley ! 


VANISHED DICKENSLAND 
London as C.D. and D.C. saw it : 
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play. It was Covent Garden Theatre that I chose: and then 


from the end of a centre box, I saw Julius Ceesar, and the new 


| 
BenG then in a pleasant frame of mind . . . I resolved to go to a 
pantomime, (Ch. 19). 
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ROUNDABOUT DOCTORS’ COMMONS 


(continued from page 17) 


IIl—ABOUT PROCTORS 


By W. J. FISHER 


[Av reading a letter from Aunt Betsey, said to Steerforth : “‘ She 
asks me, here, if I think I should like to be a proctor? What 
és @ proctor?” Steerforth replies : 


_ “Why, he is a sort of monkish attorney. He is, to some faded 
Courts held in Doctors’ Commons what solicitors are to the courts 
of law and equity. He is a functionary whose existence, in the 
natural course of things, would have terminated about two hundred 
years ago.” 


Steerforth then describes advocates and David says, somewhat 
puzzled : 

** But advocates and proctors are not one and the same, are they ?”’ 
No, the advocates are civilians—men who have taken a doctor’s 
degree at college. The proctors employ the advocates. Both get 
very comfortable fees, and altogether they make a mighty snug little 
party. On the whole, I would recommend you to take to Doctors’ 
Commons kindly, David. They plume themselves on their gentility 
there, I can tell you.” 


On David going into the Court with Mr. Spenlow, he saw gentlemen 
dressed like him in black gowns and white fur, sitting at a long 
table—* a cosey, dosey, old-fashioned, time-forgotten, sleepy-headed 
little family-party ’’ and David was “very well satisfied with the 
dreamy nature of this retreat." Mr. Spenlow told him that proctors 
must on no account be confounded with solicitors, being infinitely 
more exclusive. They competed with one another in display, but 
the great article was starch, which was worn by them to as great an 
extent as man could bear. 

In this question about proctors, put and answered by Dickens 
himself, he deliberately goes out of his way, as he very seldom does, to 
call attention to a subject that involves him in historical research. 
Dickens is obtruding himself in the very thin disguise of his characters : 
it was against all probability that Betsy should suggest the profession, 
that Steerforth should know anything about it, that David should 
choose it. In the emphasis of David’s question and in the puzzle he 
is in, we see Dickens’s own interest in a puzzle that he deliberately 
sets himself to solve. It almost looks as if he is interested in Doctors’ 
Commons because it is the place of proctors. What gives him this 
interest and what is the puzzle? The proctors, after all, were but 
part and parcel of a well-known institution; to understand that is 
to understand them. 

Well, I think Dickens was interested and puzzled by the same 
circumstance as most of his readers have been. In his story of The 
Seven Poor Travellers he transcribes for us the inscription over the 
door of Watts’s Charity in Rochester, which is expressed to be for 
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‘‘ Six poor Travellers not being Rogues or Proctors.”’ This inscription * 
must often have been read by Dickens, and might well have puzzled 
him, as it has us. When he found the proctors of Doctors’ Commons, 
he saw a chance of explaining the proctors of Richard Watts. But 
where is the analogy ?. Spenlow and Jorkins are pedants and prigs of 
starch and gentility, not above running up fees by tortuous ways ; but 
at the worst, not to be justly consigned to Watts’s pillory with rogues. 

Dickens must have known this, and I think he reconciled the 
difference between himself and Watts in the way that Mr. Carden 
has done in a helpful letter to me for which I express my obligation. 

In Roman Law, a Procurator was originally one acting “ pro” a 
curator or guardian, and in time he became the legal agent in any suit. 
As Doctors’ Commons practised Roman Law, it was natural that the 
legal agents there should bear the Roman title of Proctors instead of 
being called ‘ Attorneys” or “ Solicitors” as in Common Law and 
Chancery. Proctors were agents between parties and their advocates, 
just as solicitors are agents between parties and their counsel. 

After explaining all this, Mr. Carden writes :— 

**Here (I hazard the suggestion) is the explanation of the dis- 
repute into which “ proctors,’ had eventually fallen in England 
by Elizabeth’s reign. They probably brought up speculative suits 
both from plaintiffs and defendants—Dodson and Fogglike. 

‘A proctor would doubtless be a man of straw and nose out 
plausible cases. Then act like a bookie and ‘welsh’ if the suit 
was prosecuted against him to a successful conclusion.” 


This is an explanation that I think Dickens himself arrived at and 
that most of us would accept as reasonable. So Dickens writes * I 
know I am not a proctor; I wonder whether I am a rogue.” There 
is here no wonder or doubt about a proctor. He knows what that person 
was and is, and that he wasn’t and isn’t a rogue. To class him as 
such can only mean that Richard Watts had a grudge against him, no 
doubt because he had been badly treated in some law case and was 
here getting his own back on the whole class. 

But that explanation is, after all, mere surmise and it reflects a hard 
spirit in poor Watts to so pillory a whole profession in perpetuity. 

I think we must seek another explanation. 

Now among the meanings of * Proctor” in the Oxford Dictionary 
is the following :— 


“One who collected alms on behalf of lepers or others who were 
debarred from begging for themselves, especially one having a 
patent or licence to collect alms for the occupants of a * spital-house.’ 
Held in evil repute from the abuse of the system.” 


Here, I submit, is the clue to the proctors of Richard Watts. By 
an Act of Edward I. (that greatest time in the history of English law) 
persons might be employed to beg or collect alms for lepers or bed- 
ridden persons. Such persons would, therefore, be agents, 7.e. proctors 
‘or the sick. With our experience of the abuses that, even in these 
atter days, have attended agencies for collecting funds for the sick, 
we can see that it was inevitable that these mediaeval proctors would 
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abuse their powers. In 1530 (Act 22 Henry VIII. c. 12) there is direct 
evidence of this in the order that “ All proctoures . . . shall be punished 
by whipping,” and finally, by Act 39 Elizabeth, c. 3 (1597) “ proctors 
or patent gatherers for Hospitals ’’ were declared to be ‘‘ rogues and 
vagabonds.” 

Now when Watts founded his Charity—nearly twenty years before 
this Act—the evil repute of these proctors would be notorious, and he 


VANISHED DICKENSLAND 
London as C.D. and D.C. saw it 
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We had come, through Temple Bar, into the city. (Ch. 46). 


would naturally and rightly determine that at least they should not 
abuse his Charity, and so he bracketed them with rogues as the Act 
i fterwards did. wey 
Ve one therefore, believe that the proctors that Watts had in mind 
had nothing to do with the proctors of Dickens, and that he was innocent 
of casting any aspersion on those gentlemen of starch and gentility. 
They are all alike now among the shadows of things past : like all 
other classes of men, they played their part, some well, some badly ; 
let us be just to all—the Spenlows were not rogues and the rogues 


were not Spenlows. 
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228-278; 1915, 16, 31 ; 1917, 
256-1921, 158; gro22, ac, 
75, 1735 1923, 116. 


Essays on, 1913, 213; 1915, 220. 
EXAMINATION PAPER, 1906, 216, 
246. 


First Epirions, Sales of, I9g11, 
143; 1926, 173, 205; 1929, 
244. 

FLEET STREET, 1922, 86. 

FRANCE, ANATOLE, 1917, 311. 

FRENCH APPRECIATION, I915, 288. 

FRENCH DRAMATIZATION, 1922, 
173. 


GOLDEN CROss, 1905, 56; 1915, 
OL 168": r6922, oe: 
GUMMIDGR, MRs., 1920, 189. 


Ham, 1915, 247. : 
HIGHGATE, 1922, 217. 
HUNGERFORD MARKET, 1913, 227. 


KING CHARLES’s HEAD, 1906, 44 ; 
1916, 50, 76; 1918, 304; 
1928, 119. 


LonpoNn— 

Camden Town, 1929, 105. 

Doctors Commons, 1922, 88; 
1925, 27. 

Dover Road, 1922, 144. 

Fleet Street, 1922, 86. 

Golden Cross, 1905, 56; 1915, 
OL eLoss 1922, 32; 

Highgate, 1922, 217. 

Hungerford Market, 1913, 227. 

Obelisk, The, 1929, 211. 

St. Martin’s Church, 1922, 32. 

Strand, 1922, 32. 

Webb’s County Terrace, 1929, 
147, 212: : 


MARRIAGE, 1921, 122. 
MANUSCRIPT, I915, 143. 

ME tL, Mr., Origin of, 1920, 133. 
MowcueEr, Miss, 1917, 330. 
MICAWBER, I912, 92; 1913, 148; 


LOE TS = StO18, 186, 218, 
240; 1920, 148; 1921, 177; 
1924, 170; 1925, 44, 151; 
1926, 173; 1928, 267. 
OBELISK, THE, 1929, 211. 
PEGGOTTY, I909, 241. 
Preaccotry’s House, 1914, 145, 


L933 1915, 105 247. 
POPULARITY, I910, 280 ; 1928, 172. 
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PRESENTATION Coptss, Sales of 
To Lady Oliffe, 1926, 205. 
To Charles Kent, 1926, 173. 
To James McGregor, 1929, 244. 
PRoor CORRECTIONS, 1907, 279; 
_ 1928, 119. 


Russian APPRECIATION, I912, 
201; 1917, 255: 


Str. MARTIN’s CHURCH, 1922, 32. 
Scotr EXPEDITION, 1913, 59, 143 ; 
1914, 59. 


SPENLOW AND JORKINS, 1913, 
278; 1918, 165. 2 

STEERFORTH, I919, 50; 1922, 
191. 


STRAND, 1922, 32. 
SWINBURNE, 1922, 27. 


TOLSTOI, 1917, 255. 

Trotwoop, BETSEY, 1920, 127. 

TRANSLATIONS, I9I0, 178; 1917, 
172. 


War AND D.C., 1917,171; 1918, 
87; 1920, 135. 

WaucH, ARTHUR, 1919, 13. 

WeEBB’S CoUNTY TERRACE, 1929, 
147, 212. 


WEBLING, PEGGY, 1927, 222. 
Witson, Wooprow, 1925, 44. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED PICKWICK 


HE Dickens illustrations of Mr. C. E. Brock are already well 
known, and in his new illustrations to a handsome editidn just 


published by Harraps he has certainly given us some of the best Pick- 

vick pictures we have ever seen. Whilst he has been true to the Phiz 
types produced under the direction of Dickens, and therefore part and 
parcel of the book, there is a refinement and delicacy about Mr. Brock’s 
paintings which remove all and every suggestion of caricature. 
Humour oozes out of every picture, humour produced by natural 
efforts, without distortion or exaggeration, and those who possess the 
volume may rest assured that they have something that is in every 
way worthy of the great classic. 


NEW BRANCHES 


New branches of The Dickens Fellowship have been formed in Hawaii 
(Honolulu) and Victoria (British Columbia). 
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MORE HOUSES 


In the midst of Cloisterham stands the 
Nun’s House: a venerable brick edifice, 
whose present appellation is doubtless derived 
from the legend of its conventual uses. On 
the trim gate enclosing its old courtyard is a 
resplendent brass plate flashing forth the 
legend: ‘“‘Seminary for Young Ladies. Miss 
Twinkleton.”” The house-front is so old and 
worn, and the brass plate is so shining and 
staring, that the general result has reminded 
imaginative strangers of a battered old beau 
with a large modern eye-glass stuck in his 
blind eye.— Edwin Drood. 

* * * * 


To be sure it was a beautiful little cottage, 

with a thatched roof, a little spire at the 

-. gable ends, and pieces of stained glass in 

some of the inden almost as large as pocket books.—The Old 
Curiosity Shop. 


* * * * * 


A mansion of dull red brick, with a little weathercock—surmounted 
by a cupola on the roof, and a bell hanging in it. It was a large house. 
but one of broken fortunes.— A Christmas Carol. 

* * * * * 

‘Down at Gad’s Hill, near Rochester, in Kent—Shakespeare’s 
Gad’s Hill, where Falstaff engaged i i i i 
country-house of Queen Anne’s time. . . . It had always a curious 
interest for me, because when I was a small boy down in these parts I 
thought it the most beautiful house (I suppose because of its famous 
old cedar-trees) ever seen. And my poor father used to bring me to 
look at it, and used to say that if I ever grew up to be a clever man 
perhaps I might own that house, or such another house. In remem- 
brance of which, I have always in passing looked to see if it was to be 
sold or let, and it has never been to me like any other house, and it 


has never changed at all.’’— Letter. 
* * * * * 


A double house, with long, narrow heavily framed windows. Many 
years ago it had had in its mind to slide down sideways ; it had been 
propped up, however, and was leaning on some half-dozen gigantic 
crutches ; which gymnasium for the neighbouring cats, weather- 
stained, smoke-blackened, and overgrown with weeds, appeared in 
these latter days to be no very sure reliance.— Little Dorrit. 

* * * * * 

Traddles . . . lived in a little back street near the Veterinary College 
at Camden Tow n, which was principally tenanted by gentlemen 
students, who bought live donkeys and made experiments on those 
quadrupeds in their private apartments.— David Copperfield. 

* * * * * 


Miss Havisham’s house .... was of old brick, dismal, and had a 
great many iron bars to it. Some of the windows had been walled 
up; of those that remained, all the lower were rustily barred.— Great 
Expectations. 
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THE PICKWICK FRESCOES OF DUNCANNON 
STREET 


"THE passing of the Golden 
Cross Hotel at Charing 

Cross, to which reference was 
made in the last number of 
The Dickensian, will be re- 
gretted by few. What is 
probably the greater loss is 
the almost complete des- 
truction of the frescoes which 
adorned the tvalls of the first 
floor lounge of The Dun- 
cannon, a snug little hostelry 
at the rear of the better- 
known Inn also doomed in 
the demolition of the island 
block. They are the work 
of Mr. Alfred R. Thompson, 
a deaf and dumb artist. 

The paintings were noticed 
in The Dickensian eight years 
ago (Vol. XIX., page 136) 
soon after their completion 
when two rather small illus- 
traticns were provided which 
hardly did credit to the work 
of the artist. Now, by the 
courtesy of Messrs. Wide 
World Photos we are able to 
reproduce a series of six of 
the pictures from blocks 
kindly lent us by the pro- 
prietors of “‘ The Sphere.” 

‘Mr. Thompson is to be 
congratulated upon the truth 
and actuality which distin- 
guish his work,” said Mr. Low 
Warren, editor of ‘‘ Mine 
Host,” in the article in these 
pages above referred to, under 
the heading ‘‘A New Pickwick 
Inn for Londoners.”’ ‘‘ Dickens enthusiasts will glory in this collection 
of pictures, which cover the entire space of the walls on all sides of 
the room, except for the bar and openings of the windows. A close 
study of them will reveal more and more the subtlety of the humour 
and the idealism of the man who inspired them, which the artist has so 
successfully caught and permanently recorded.” 
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The collection is indeed a remarkable one. and although not generally 
known, thousands of interested persons have climbed the stairs to 
inspect these bold cartoons, in the style of Hogarth and Rowlandson. 
Mr. Thompson has done better-known work than these during the 


intervening years, having frequently exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
but for sheer joy and virility such as The Pickwick Papers stands for. 
he has never done anything better. 

Only a small and later portion of the work is painted on canvas. 
This includes “ Mr. Pickwick in the Pound,” which we trust will be 
saved. Three further pictures will be found on the pages following. 
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“GREEN LEAVES ” 


i Rinse first of five parts of an interesting book by Mr. J. H. Stonehouse, 
entitled ‘‘ Green Leaves,” has come to hand from Sotherans. 
Its purpose is to trace the novelist’s early life. Part One deals with 
the “Bill of Fare,” a parody of Goldsmith’s “ Retaliation. This 
is ascribed to Dickens, but it should be noted there are only two 
copies in existence, and both are in the handwriting of John Dickens, 


and I am not satisfied that he may not have been the author. The 
versification is definitely inferior to all subsequent comparable work 
by Charles, and John undoubtedly had something of Micawberish flair 
for writing. Mr. Stonehouse, who twenty-five years ago made the 
first investigations regarding the Maria Beadnell letters, identifies 
various people mentioned in these verses with characters in Sketches 
by Boz. He may be right, though I certainly do not accept his assertion 
that Mr. Beadnell was the original of Mr. Wardle. But the most 
remarkable statement he makes is that a Mr. William Moule, who 
appears in the “ poem” as, by implication, a “ ladies’ man,’’ was the 
original of Mr. Winkle. This has been hailed in a “ Daily Telegraph ™ 
leader-page special as a great discovery. Let us look at the facts for a 
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moment. In ‘The First 
of May ” (Sketches by 
Boz) there is a character 
named Mr. Tupple—a 
perfect ladies’ man, a 
man who makes poetical 
speeches, a man with 
a tendency to cold and 
corns. This sketch 
appeared originally in, 
“Bell’s Lifein London,” 
and it was not included 
in the first series of the 
Sketches which appeared 
immediately prior to the 
publication of the first 
number of Pickwick. 
In the sketch in its 
original form Mr. Tupple 
bore the name of 
Winkles. A curious 
out-of-the-way bit of 
bibliography, quite 
interesting, but of no 
importance. This is 
what happened. When 
Pickwick became popu- 
lar, a further volume of 
the Sketches was called 
for. Revising ‘The 
First of May” for re- 
publication he dis- 
covered that it con- 
tained a character with 
almost the same name 
as that borne by one 
of the most popular 
characters in his book 
which was now the rage 
of the town, as the 
saying is. To avoid 
confusion he altered 
“Winkles” to 
“Tupple.’ A most 
natural thing to do; 
a most obvious thing to 
do. The discovery is 
interesting, but Mr. 
Stonehouse attributes 


Naren ae see 
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to it an importance for which I can see no justification. Tupple was 
originally named Winkles : there is a Winkle in Pickwick: - ergo Winkle 
is a development of Tupple, and William Moule being the original ef 
Tupple, ergo, William Moule was the original of Winkle. QE. D. ! 
It does not satisfy me. Winkle and Tupple had not a quality in 
common. I am unaware that Winkle had a tendency to cold or corns. 


é ° 3 


A fine example of Mr. Thompson’s Art. One of the Duncannon Frescoes 


Winkle was not * the perfect ladies’ man.” Mr. Stonehouse has 
overlooked one possibility. Whence did Dickens get the name of 
Tupple {There's a ladies’ man in Pickwick—Tupman. Ah! «Love 
to Tuppy ! Tuppy—Tupple ! ” Surely there is more probability 
in that than in Mr. Stonehouse’s theory ? ae 

By the way, Winkle was not “the most popular character in 
Pickwick.” That distinction was Sam Weller’s. 


J. W. T. Ley. 
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MR. SHAW AND MR. DICKENS 
By ARTHUR ELLIOT SPROUL, or NEw Yorke 


HE “New York Times” of December 19th last contained a 
special cable from London, giving an authorized interview 
with Mr. George Bernard Shaw, in which he said: ‘“ To rouse their 
(American's) eager interest, their distinguished consideration and their 
undying devotion, all that is necessary is to hold them up to the 
ridicule of the rest of the universe.” 

This speaks for itself, of course. Comment is unnecessary. But 
then he goes on: * Dickens won them to him forever by merciless 
projections of typical Americans as wind-bags, swindlers and assassins.” 

Over against this, one instinctively puts the emphatic words of 
Dickens himself, uttered at the dinner given to him in New York in 
1868, by 200 representative newspaper men of the United States, 
immediately before his final sailing for home. 

He had lectured widely in America, and had given somewhat ex- 
tended attention to that country in Martin Chuzzlewit and American 
Notes. He had said many things regarding Americans that were 
certainly picturesque, but which were also as certainly essentially 
incorrect and incomplete in giving, to readers of those books, 
anything like an accurate picture even of the United States of sixty 
years ago. Quite evidently in the full consciousness of this, as he 
stood before his distinguished and representative audience on the 
occasion indicated, he uttered these manly words : 


“So much of my voice has lately been heard in the land, that I 
might have been contented with troubling you no further .. . were 
it not a duty with which I henceforth charge myself, not only here, 
but on every suitable occasion, whatsoever and wheresoever, to express 
my high and grateful sense of my second reception in America, and to 
bear my honest testimony to the national generosity and magnanimity ; 
also to declare how astounded I have been by the amazing changes I 
have seen around me on every side—changes moral, changes physical, 
changes in the amount of land subdued and peopled, changes in the 
rise of vast new cities, changes in the growth of older cities almost 
out of recognition, changes in the graces and amenities of life, changes 
in the press, without whose advancement no advancement can take 
place anywhere. 

‘““Nor am I, believe me, so arrogant as to suppose that in five-and- 
twenty years there have been no changes in me, and that I had nothing 
to learn and no extreme expressions to correct when I was here first. 
And this brings me to a point on which I have, ever since I landed in 
the United States last November, observed a strict silence, though 
sometimes tempted to break it, but in reference to which I will, with 
your good leave, take you into my confidence now... . 
~ ‘What I have intended, what I have resolved upon (and this is the 
confidence I seek to place in you) is, on my return to England, in my 
own person, in my own journal, to bear, for the behoof of my country- 
men, such testimony to the gigantic changes in this country as I have 
hinted at to-night. Also, to record that wherever I have been, in the 
smallest places equally with the largest, I have been received with 
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unsurpassable politeness, delicacy, sweet temper, hospitality, considera- 
tion, and with unsurpassable respect for the privacy daily enforced upon 
me by the nature of my avocation here, and the state of my health. 

“This testimony, so long as I live, and so long as my descendants 
have any legal right in my books, I shall cause to be republished, as 
an appendix to every copy of those two books of mine in which I 
have referred to America. And this I will do and cause to be donc, 
not in mere love and thankfulness, but because I regard it as an act 
of plain justice and honor.”’ 

Charles Dickens is unquestionably revered in the United States. 
No better evidence of the fact could be adduced than to give a list of 
the representative cities and towns within its borders in which branches 
of the world-wide Dickens’ Fellowship are in active operation. 

The men and women of America who retain their membership in 
this great international body, year after year, assuredly were not 
“won” to Charles Dickens because he had characterized them—to 
quote Mr. Shaw’s words—* as wind-bags, swindlers and assassins.” 
Far from it! They give him their deepest respect as a great social 
reformer, a profound philosopher, an enticing and clean-minded 
humourist and a surpassingly excellent story-teller ; and they heartily 
recognize in him the depth of a friendship that, in the moment of his 
realization of an error, had the outspoken manliness to record it 
imperishably “as an act of plain justice and honour.” 

Such is Dickens. Such is America. Such is Mr. Shaw ! 


THE FREDERICK W. LEHMANN SALE 


By A. A. HOPKINS (NEw YorE) 


[° is only by the dispersal of collections of the calibre of that of the 
Hon. Frederick W. Lehmann that opportunity is offered to obtain 
such commanding books. The collection was sold in December last at 
the American Art Association, Anderson Galleries, Inc. We need only 
concern ourselves with the Dickens material, which was sold in 133 lots. 
Sunday Under Three Heads, original edition, brought $210, a drop 
of $90 from the $300 of the Kern Sale. The first edition of The 
Village Coquettes in sheets sold for $210, a drop of $60 from the Kern 
Sale. The pirated edition of George Silverman’s Explanation fetched 
$350. Three original pen and ink sketches by Dickens, an item of 
the greatest rarity, sold for $525. A set of the Christmas Books, 
including the rare first issue of The Battle of Life (Eckel’s Second 
Issue), brought $425. A Tale of Two Cities, a beautiful copy, fetched 
$1050. A copy of Is She His Wife, with a back wrapper missing, 
sold for $850. A copy of The Gad’s Hill Gazette, with correction of 
typographical errors, only brought $180, and another copy sold for 
$95! An apparently unique item, reprinted from ‘“‘ All The Year 
Round,” entitled “* East London Hospital for Children ” [sic] sold for 
$425. A copy of * The Great International Walking Match ” fetched 
$2,000, a very high price. Mr. Newbury Frost Read’s beautiful copy 
brought only $530 in 1925. This is one of the crown jewels of the 
Dickens collector, as it is believed that only five copies were made. 
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Two galley proofs of Dickens’s speech as Chairman of the Anniversary 
Festival Dinner of the Royal Free Hospital, May 6th, 1863, brought 
$750. A Message from the Sea, A Drama in Three Acts, is excessively 
rare and fetched $475, and No Thoroughfare, A Drama in Five Acts, 
went for $230. These are the high spots, and the prices do not equal 
those of the Kern Sale, but the items were not of the same general 
interest. The large gallery was filled to overflowing, the majority of 
those attending such sales usually coming in evening dress, a Dickens 
sale being almost a society event. 
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NICKNAMES IN PICKWICK 
By DR. W. UHRSTROM, SrockHoL 
GAu WELLER, in his free and easy way of expressing himself, uses 
many jocular appellations, most of which are directed to his father. 
Some of these are of a certain interest as connected with phenomena of 
the time, while others are probably only indicative of their author’s 
fertile imagination. 

MY OLD CODGER.—In its older sense, used during the 18th century, 
codger had an unfavourable meaning—something like curmudgeon. 

NIXON.—The Nixon to whom Sam likened his father was the so- 
called Cheshire prophet, whose works were popular in the early 19th 
century. ' 

‘“You’ve been a prophesyin’ away, wery fine, like a red-faced 
Nixon, as the sixpenny books gives picters on.”—The red face applied 
to Sam’s father. ; 

OLD NOBBS.—Thus Sam greets his father at Dorking. ‘ Old two- 
for-his-heels ” was another of Sam’s original appellations,— The Nobbs 
is used in the sense of “ persons of rank ’’—the “ upper ten ’—and 
supposed to be abridged from “ noble.”’ 

MY PROOSHIAN BLUE is a term of endearment that has given 
rise to many suggestions. According to Sir Walter Besant, Dickens 
himself had no particular explanation to give as to the origin of the term. 

OLD PICTUR’ CARD and OLD DOUBLE WICKET are other 
pet names hard to explain. 

SAWBONES.—‘ This nickname for a surgeon must have been of 
Boz’s own invention, and was for a long time in use. We do not hear 
it now ” (Percy Fitzgerald).—It occurs in Stevenson’s “ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.” 

UNCLE TOM.—Jingle’s name for a pawnbroker. ‘My Uncle” 
(also “Uncle Three Balls,” originating from the pawnbroker’s sign) is the 
usual slang term, with corresponding expressions in several languages. 

FARRINGDON HOTEL was a slang name for the Fleet prison. 


L 
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EXTRACTS FROM DICKENS’S LETTERS 


On the fourth of next January, if it please God, 
I am coming with my wife on a three or four 
months’ visit to America. The British and North 
American Packet will bring me, I hope, to Boston, 
and enable me, in the third week of the New 
Year, to set my foot upon the soil I have trodden 
in my day-dreams many times, and whose sons 
(and daughters) I yearn to know and be among. 
To L. Gaylord Clark, 28th September, 1841. 

* * * * nant 
When I began this letter, I meant to give 
utterance to all kinds of heartiness, my dear Stanfield ; and I come to 
the end of it without having said anything more than that I am—which 
is new to you—under every circumstance and everywhere, your most 

affectionate Friend. To Clarkson Stanfield, 24th August, 1844. 
* * * * * 


I read your story with all possible attention last night ; I cannot 
tell you with what reluctance I write to you respecting it, for my 
opinion of it is not favourable, although I perceive your heart in it, 
and great strength. To Miss Emily Jolly, 30th May, 1857. 

* * * *” * 

There is no man in the world who could have given me the heartfelt 
pleasure you have, by your kind note of the thirteenth of last month. 
There is no living writer, and there are very few among the dead, 
wheee approbation I should feel so proud to earn. 

79 W gablonton Irving, 1841. 
* * * 

Supposing fifty families were to sential into the wilds of North 
America—yours, mine, and forty-eight others—picked for their 
concurrence of opinion on all important subjects and for their resolution 
to found a colony of common-sense, how soon would that devil, cant, 
present itself among them in one shape or another? The day they 
landed, do you say, or the day after ? 

To Douglas Jerrold, 3rd May, 1843. 
* * * * * 

I question very much whether it would have been a good thing for 
every great man to have had his Boswell, inasmuch that I think that 
two Boswells, or three at most, would have made great men extra- 
ordinarily false, and would have set them on always playing a part, 
and would have made distinguished people about them for ever restless 
and distrustful. To Forster, 22nd April, 1848. 

* * * * * 

To-morrow week I shall expect you. You shall have a bottle of 
the ‘“* Twenty.” I have kept a few last lingering caskets, with the 
gem enshrined therein, expressly for you. 

To the Bev vamngs White, 13th July, 1850. 
* 


My very dear Macready. ity cen heath is with you at home. I 
have not yet felt so far off as I do now, when I think of you there, and 
cannot fold you in my arms. This is only a shake of the hand. I 
couldn’t say much to you, if I were home to greet you. Nor can I 
write much, when I think of you, sate and sound and happy, after all 
your wanderings. To Macready (trom Genoa), 14th October, 1844. 
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DICKENS AND HIS EARLY PUBLISHERS 


¢¢] \ICKENS versus Barabbas,” by C. J. S. and H. J. H. D., published 

by Mr. C. J. Sawyer at 12s. 6d.,is a tastefully-produced book 
with some well-executed facsimile illustrations. It is written round 
the letter, already published in part, which Bentley wrote to Ainsworth, 
when Dickens (introduced to Bentley by Ainsworth) wanted to be 
relieved of his agreement to write ‘“ Gabriel Vardon.” 

As he had also at an earlier date entered into an agreement with 
his first publisher, John Macrone, to write the very same book, the 
writers of this little volume assume that Dickens wilfully broke his 
agreement with Macrone. This is not true. Their insinuation that, as 
Macrone died before the matter between them was settled, Dickens 
reaped a great benefit, and that was why he edited “ The Pic-Nic 
Papers ” for the needy widow, is also entirely unfounded. 

Dickens’s transactions with his first publisher were perfectly straight- 
forward. 

Before the publication of Pickwick, the first series of Sketches by Boz 
was issued by Macrone. Dickens dated his preface February 1836. 
In the following May, Dickens wrote a letter to Macrone agreeing to 
write a novel, “ Gabriel Vardon,” for the sum of £200, and to have the 
MS. ready on 30th November, or as soon after as possible—a very 
elastic clause, proving what a good business man Dickens really was. 

The second series of Sketches by Boz was published in one voiume at 
the end of 1836 ; the preface is dated 17th December, 1836, and in the 
advertisements at the end of the book is the announcement of “ Gabriel 
Vardon,” a new novel by “ Boz,” to be issued in three volumes. 

By this time Pickwick had caught on. Dickens had made an 
agreement with Bentley for two novels, and wanted Macrone to cancel 
his agreement to write “ Gabriel Vardon.’’ Macrone was furious: he 
wrote Dickens a hasty letter, and consulted Harrison Ainsworth, who 
suggested that the matter of the agreement be put into legal hands. 
This letter, dated 14th November, 1836, is printed by Mr. Ley in note 
No. 124 of his Annotated Forster. The matter was compromised. 
For £100 and the return of the letter of agreement to write “* Gabriel 
Vardon,”’ Dickens assigned to Macrone the entire copyright in the two 
series of Sketches by Boz. The receipt for the £100 and the returned 
agreement is dated 5th January, 1837. 

Dickens was therefore freed of his obligation to write “ Gabriel 
Vardon ”’ for Macrone ; but the authors of this book assume otherwise. 

Forster appears to have been first consulted by Dickens in about 
June, 1837, when Macrone notified his intention to issue the Sketches 
by Boz in monthly numbers, in competition with Pickwick. Then, as 
we all know, Chapman and Hall purchased the copyright in the Sketches 
from Macrone for £2000. The agreement to purchase is dated 17th 
June, 1837, and the receipt 24th June, 1837. 

According to Forster, Macrone died in about 1838, and not, as the 
authors of this book state, in 1836, while the negotiations over the 
two agreements which Dickens had with Macrone were being conducted 
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with Forster. Their dates are so mixed that in a later page we read 
that Dickens prevented Macrone from advertising “ Gabriel Vardon ” 
in the “ Miscellany.” As “ Bentley’s Miscellany” did not appear 
until 1837, how could Macrone have protested if he were already 
dead 2? I have no record of any refusal of Dickens to allow Macrone 
to advertise ‘‘ Gabriel Vardon.’’ As I have shown, the advertisement 
ceased in his own publication after January, 1837, because, on the 5th 
' January, 1837, Macrone had renounced the contract on purchasing 
the entire copyright in the Sketches. 

When Macrone died in 1838 (or 1839) he was heavily in debt. 
Hansard, the printer of the Sketches, made a claim on Dickens for 
certain payments, alleging that Dickens was a partner with Macrone 
in the work, and probably referring also to the novel which had never 
been forthcoming, although advertised in December, 1836, not knowing 
of the cancelled agreement. Dickens got into touch with his old 
friend, Tom Mitton, then .a solicitor, and on May 13th, 1839, wrote 
him full details of his dealings with Macrone, including “ an agreement 
for a novel we had together,”’ in the course of which he says: “ I gave 
up to Mr. Macrone the copyright of both series of ‘ Sketches’ on getting 
back the agreement.” This is what Mr. Ley, in his Note No. 101, sur- 
mised to be the case ; and he was right. 

Dickens doubtless handed this letter to Mitton ; for there it is, with 
the other written letters, printed in the “ Times” of New York and 
London in 1883. Mr. Ley had evidently overlooked them; so we 
can forgive the writers of this little book for also not knowing them, 
although their knowledge of certain details of Dickens’s life and works, 
all to be found in Forster, appears lamentably weak. Thus they tell 
us that Chapman’s friend, John Foster, the ‘‘ fat old beau ’”’ who lived 
at Richmond and was the original of Mr. Pickwick, was actually 
Dickens’s biographer, John Forster. Notice the extra “r”’ in Forster’s 
- name to which Forster makes reference in the Life. Then we read 
with surprise that Forster was 22 when Dickens commenced Pickwick. 
Forster and Dickens were within a couple of months the same age ; 
and Dickens was 24 when he commenced Pickwick. We are also told 
that before writing Barnaby Rudge Forster and Dickens visited Chigwell 
for local colour, whereas Forster clearly states that Barnaby Rudge 
was already published when Dickens invited him to make the ac- 
quaintance of the delicious old inn at Chigwell. 

Referring to the tone adopted by Dickens in the letter of 1839 to 
Ainsworth, the writers say he was to a certain extent justified, as he 
had already created such characters as . . . and include Mrs. Gamp, who 
was not created until some years after. Nor was Dickens 30 at the 
time. Another point—why call Mr. Weller Senior Anthony Weller 
(page 45)? Isn't Tony good enough for any Dickensian? Why 
describe (page 52) Master Humphrey's Clock as an ‘“‘ odd parcel of 
second-rate Boz” ? Is it not 99 per cent. Old Ouriosity Shop and 
Barnaby Rudge? And why drag in a silly story about Dickens lying. 
on the grass in his garden at Tavistock House contemplating the | 
coming deatii of Little Nell when he did not move into that house 
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until ten years later? Also, why say that that character was inspired 

in Sie e! reves rooms, when everybody who pretends to know 

anything at all about the genesis of Little Nell 

1 eee genesis of Little Nell knows that she had her 
It is a pity that so many foolish er hould arise 1 

less than 10,000 words. )aeedol gtamvgeias ay Wb. 


VANISHED DICKENSLAND 
- London as C.D. and D.C. saw it 


Tue Micawber family were lodged in a little, dirty, tumbledown 
public-house, which in those days was close to the Stairs, and 
whose protruding wooden rooms overhung the river. The family, 
as emigrants, being objects of some interest in and about Hungerford 


attracted so many beholders that we were glad to take refuge in 
their room. It was one of the wooden chambers upstairs, with 


the tide flowing underneath. (Ch. 57). 
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SEYMOUR’S UNPUBLISHED SKETCHES 
FOR PICKWICK 


[* the Summer issue of The Dickensian, 1930, the Editor made a few 
remarks concerning Robert Seymour’s illustrations for The Pickwick 
Papers. This artist provided seven pictures only, four in the first num- 


s 
e 


sHakiataayd 


ber and three in the second, although ‘* With four illustrations by 
Seymour ” appeared on the cover of that part. The seventh and last 
plate, “ The Dying Clown,” was scarcely finished when Seymour com- 
mitted suicide, He had, however, made two other drawings, but these 
Were not published, as the artist did not live to etch the necessary plates. 

These two pictures, one depicting the runaway chaise and the other 
the arrival of the Pickwickians at Dingley Dell, are reproduced here- 
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with. The original drawings are in America. Who is the present 
owner we cannot say, but they were once the property of Augustin 
Daly. 

Mr. J. W. T. Ley dealt fully with the subject of the claim that 
Seymour was the inventor of Mr. Pickwick in an article in The 
Dickensian for 1925, pages 123-127. 
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i ABOUT EASTBOURNE = 
PERE SEE EEE 


For the second time within seven years the Annual Conference 
of The Dickens Fellowship is to be held at Eastbourne. 
* * * 


* * 


The date is June Fifth to Eighth. 
* x * * * 

The Branch owes its inception to Mr. F. J. Hansor, its present 
Chairman of Committee, who called a public meeting on 9th December, 
1916. The late Mr. R. T. Thornton (Ex-Mayor), was in the chair, Miss 
Maude Tyler, of the Hastings Branch was also present. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Thornton was elected first President; Alderman John Easter 
and Mr. Arthur Beckett, F.S.L., Vice-Presidents, and a Committee 
was formed, with Mr. Hansor as Hon. Secretary. 

In 1920 Mr. Thornton resigned, and Alderman Easter was appointed 

President in his stead, a position which he has occupied ever since. 
: * * * * * 


After six years’ service as Hon. Secretary, Mr. Hansor was reluc- 
tantly compelled, owing to pressure of other duties, to resign. The 
members presented him with a testimonial consisting of a valuable 
book, containing an illuminated address, and a specially-made lounge 
chair. Succeeding secretaries have been Mr. C. W. Mayo, Mr. E. Evans 
and the present indefatigable holder of the office, Mrs. Greaves. 

* * * * * 

A “Tiny Tim Guild’”’ soon became a flourishing adjunct of the 
branch, and has developed into one of the most useful agencies in the 
town. Presidents of the Guild have been the late Mrs. Heyliger, Mrs. 
Triscott, and Miss Councillor Hudson, J.P. 

* * * * * 

The branch has raised over £1300 in aid of local hospitals and the 
Tiny Tim Guild, and endowed a Cot at the Princess Alice Memorial 
Hospital, Eastbourne, naming it the Tiny Tim Cot. 

* * * * * 

Another very important and gratifying event was the munificent 
gift to the Society by three of the Vice-Presidents—Mr. and Mrs. W. 
F. Goode and Mrs. Muggeridge— of a freehold Hall near Eastbourne 
Station, and all the meetings of the Society are now held there. 

* * * * * 

The Hall was opened officially by the late Mr. B. W. Matz, who 
presented a series of framed Dickensian pictures. Mr. Arthur Beckett 
also presented a large bust of Dickens, very finely executed by Mr. 
Godfrey Garrard, one of the members. 

; * * * * * 

Upon the completion by Alderman Easter of ten years as President, 
he was presented by members with a handsomely illuminated album 
containing the names of the subscribers, a silk umbrella, and a crocodile 
leather cigar case. The presentation was made by Mr. Arthur Beckett 
in an eloquent and highly appreciated speech. 
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In the days of Dickens, Eastbourne was a comparatively small 
town (the population in 1861 was 5778, though it is now over 62,300), 
and he never gave any public readings there, but he visited the place 
more than once. A friend of his, a Colonel Manby, had a house there, 
and letters are in existence in which Dickens refers to his pleasant 
visit to Eastbourne. 

A local historian also states in his book ‘‘ Byegone Eastbourne,” 
that on one occasion when Augustus Leopold Egg, R.A., was lodging 
in the town Dickens called upon him. It happened that Mr. Egg was 
away when the novelist arrived, and Mrs. Egg wishing to entertain 
her husband’s guest in a fitting manner, sent a joint to the bakehouse 
to be cooked. When the joint arrived, ready for consumption, the 
maid-of-all-work placed it upon the table in the dish in which it had 
been cooked. 

Mrs. Egg was horrified, but Dickens was delighted,’ declaring that 
nothing could be better than to have it from the pan in which it had 


been cooked, along with its juice. 
* * * * * 


In the Parish Churchyard at Eastbourne there is a tombstone with 
the name “‘ Samuel Weller”’ upon it, and in the adjoining Parish of 
' Westham the name “ Edward Dorrett of Rochester’? who died in 
1920 aged 74, appears in the Churchyard. Snodgrass is another 
Dickensian name to be seen in a Sussex graveyard. 

18 Aiea 


A PICKWICK PARTY AT THE SPANIARDS 


QO’ the first night of the New Year the ancient Hampstead hostelry 
called ‘‘ The Spaniards ”’ seemed to have reverted to the days of its 
glory. Its usual quiet and subdued clientele were amazed to hear 
unmistakable signs of old English revelry, proceeding from one of 
the upper rooms. That room presented a spectacle such as it had not 
witnessed for many a long day. Still in its Christmas dress of holly, 
laurel and mistletoe, it made a perfect setting for the festive table, at 
which were seated a company of delightful people in “ smalls” and 
crinolines, in side whiskers and side curls, who held high revel once 
again in the inn where Mrs. Bardell herself was arrested so long ago. 
They disposed of a Pickwickian supper of “chops and tomata 
sauce’”’; of blazing Christmas puddings and snapdragons. They 
made and disposed of great bowls of punch. They sang the good old 
songs and cracked the good old wheezes, and enjoyed themselves just 
as they are reported to have done a hundred years ago. 

The fun waxed fast and furious all the evening until the old grand- 
father clock against the oak wainscoting struck eleven, and the evening 
concluded with Sir Roger de Coverley in true Fezziwig style. 

A few minutes later the clear moon in the Spaniards Road revealed 
the Pickwickians to be a small group of London Dickensians who 
last year formed themselves into “The Uncommercial Travellers’ 
Club” and carried out some highly successful pilgrimages to some of 
the more distant centres of interest in Dickensland. ihe 
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THE VULGARITY OF DICKENS 


NDER the title of ‘* Vulgarity in Literature ’’ Mr. Aldous Huxley 
has written a provocative, interesting and characteristic essay. 
(Chatto and Windus, 2s. 6d.) 

An over display of emotions in fiction writing is vulgar, according to 
Mr. Huxley. 

He attacks nineteenth century prudery, both in England and in 
France. ‘It was vulgar,” he tells us, “ at this period to mention the 
word ‘ Handkerchief ’ on the French tragic stage ” ; but he also reminds 
us that “‘ Guts and an acceptance of the actual are no longer vulgar.” 
We have now gone to the other extreme, and it is just as much a con- 
vention and an absurdity deliberately to choose the ugliest and most 
unpleasant word—to be blatantly shameless as to be falsely delicate. 
Mr. Huxley says * The fact that many people should be shocked by 
what I write practically imposes it as a duty upon me to go on shocking 
them.” This is rather a questionable duty, but that Mr: Huxley does 
his best to perform it is beyond question. The present pamphlet gives 
ample proof of this; but really the desire “ to shock ” is a somewhat 
silly ambition, worthy only of a child that wishes to be naughty. Great 
literature is not written that way. The remark that “ Mysticism 
brings with it the decay of authority ” is only a half-truth, and for 
the most part does not apply to the true mystics, but only to the 
false. 

The attack on Edgar Allan Poe is really amusing, though it is not 
likely to injure the poet; and the attack on Balzac, judging from the 
extracts quoted, seems to be justified, but as hardly any English reader 
will have read ‘ Seraphita,” Balzac’s reputation will stand secure. 
When we come to the strictures on The Old Curiosity Shop, and in 
particular the death of Little Nell, we are on more familiar ground. 
It is compared with the death of a child, Ilusha, in Dostoevsky’s 
“The Brothers Karamazov.” These two death scenes are affecting 
descriptions to most ordinary people, but it is the mark of the superior 
literary person to belittle the Victorian novelist and praise the Russian. 
It is part of the new convention to go into raptures over Russian 
literature. It is more remote than our own; it is for the most part 
‘“caviare to the general.” Both very good reasons for praising it 
highly. The death of Little Nell has appealed to thousands, and will 
appeal to thousands more who have never heard—or never will hear— 
of Dostoevsky. To say that *‘ The history of Little Nell is distressing 
in its ineptitude and vulgar sentimentality ” is simply a “dogmatic 
statement made with all the cocksureness of one who is in revolt 
against what pleased a former generation. Strangely enough there is 
a certain similarity between the passage of Dickens chosen for castiga- 
tion and the speech at the stone after the death of Ilusha. Let us 
compare them. Dickens writes : 

“When Death strikes down the innocent and young, from every 
fragile form from which he lets the panting spirit free, a hundred 
virtues rise, in shapes of merey, charity and love, to walk the world 
and bless it. Of every tear that sorrowing mortals shed on such 
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green graves, some good is born, some gentler nature comes. In 
the Destroyer’s steps there spring up bright creations that defy his 
power, and his dark path becomes a way of light to Heaven.” 


Now take the passage from Dostoevsky, remembering that some of its 
quietness and simplicity may be due to the fact that it is a translation : 
** Let us make a compact, here, at Ilusha’s stone, that we will not 
forget Ilusha and one another. And whatever happens to us later in 
life, if we don’t meet for twenty years afterwards, let us always 
remember how we buried the poor boy at whom we once threw 
stones, do you remember, by the bridge? and afterwards we all 
grew so fond of him.... 

“ My little doves—let me call you so, for you are very like them, 
those pretty blue birds, at this minute, as I look at your good dear 
faces. ... You must know that there is nothing higher and stronger 
and more wholesome and good for life in the future than some good 
memory, especially a memory of childhood, of home. People talk 
to you a great deal about your education, but some good, sacred 
memory, preserved from childhood, is perhaps the best education. 
If aman carries many such memories with him into life, he is safe to 
the end of his days, and if one has only one good memory left in 
one’s heart, even that may sometimes be the means of saving us.” 


Mr. Huxley owes much to the great Victorians. Their propriety 
makes his “ duty” of shocking us so much easier.—J. H. McNutty. 


This is not a new portrait of Dickens, but of Mr. G. Ss. Giller, ot the Cheltenham 
Branch. In this admirable “make-up,” he delivers interesting readings from 
the novels, as Dickens gave them seventy years ago. 
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VANISHED DICKENSLAND 
London as C.D. and D.C. saw it 
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THIs is a companion picture to that on page 27 of the last nu 
“ mber. 
It shows the Fox Under the Hill as seen from the river bank. 
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DICKENS AND SURTEES 


Str.—Mr. J. W. T. Ley has entirely misapprehended the sense in 
which I used the words ‘“‘ how much Dickens was indebted to Surtees.” 
He thinks I used them in an exclamatory sense—what a great extent 
it was ! On the contrary, I used them in the sense of enumeration of 
a limited amount. Namely, that Dickens borrowed from Surtees the 
idea of misadventures of a cockney sportsman for Winkle and the use 
of the phrase of “a bit of Christmas” to indicate holly ; and that 
possibly—not certainly—he obtained from the same source the idea of 
a comic legal Trial for Pickwick. I indicated to that limited extent 
““how much Dickens was indebted to Surtees’—that much and 
nothing more. And I add now that I see no reason why Dickens 
should not have done so in view of the fact that he borrowed the 
name of Pickwick and many other things from actual people and 
names. 

With regard to the Trial scene in Pickwick, Mr. Ley is quite sure 
that Dickens did not get the idea from Surtees, but from an actual 
Trial, Norton v. Melbourne, and quotes as his authority for his belief 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. The latter, however, was not very reliable as 
an historian—at any rate, in the opinion of Miss Georgina Hogarth, 
who was greatly annoyed by the errors in his book on Dickens. 

I am not convinced that Dickens entirely based his Trial scene on 
the case of Norton v. Melbourne. Although the evidence of servants 
caused laughter in Court, it was in no sense a comic Trial as Mr. Ley 
seems to think. It was much the reverse, for the moral and social 
reputations of two very well-known people were at stake on a charge 
involving crim. con. (adultery), a very different matter from breach 
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of promise. Mr. Ley, by his context, seems to suggest that Norton ~~ 


v. Melbourne was heard before ‘‘ Mr. Justice Gazelee”’: there was no 
judge of the name so spelt. There was Sir Stephen Gazelee, Justice 
of Common Pleas, but he was not concerned with Norton v. Melbourne, 
which was heard in June, 1836, before Lord Chief Justice Tindal. 
Nor do I find mention in this case of Sergeant Bompas (who, as I 
suggested, might have been the model for both Sergeant Buzfuz and 
Surtees’s Sergeant Bumptious). The counsel for the plaintiff were 
Follett, Crowder and Bayley; and for the’ defendant, the Attorney 
General, Talfourd and Thesiger. 

Thus, although doubtless Dickens evolved the name of his “‘ Justice 
Stareleigh’’ from Gazelee, and ‘‘ Buzfuz,” possibly, from Sergeant 
Bompas, the originals had nothing to do with Norton v. Melbourne, 
though I agree that the short notes from Melbourne, read in Court 
by Follett, suggest those on which Buzfuz laid ludicrous emphasis. 
In my opinion, Dickens obtained originally the idea of a comic Trial 
from Surtees’s ‘‘ Jorrocks,’? and that when the time came to write 
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about it he introduced som? amusing points suggested by a recent 
and notorious case without pillorying the litigants, judge and counsel, 


who had figured in that case. 
S. M. ELtis. 


MR. LEY REPLIES 


Mr. Ellis attributes a woeful amount of ignorance to me! I beg to 
assure him and the readers of The Dickensian (if necessary) that Iam, 
and was perfectly well aware, that the Norton-Melbourne trial was 
not a comic opera affair or a breach of promise trial! But it seems 
that one has to be so careful. If I say that Sergeant Buzfuz was 
based on Sergeant Bompas (his son told me that his father always 
believed it and was proud of it) and Mr. Justice Stareleigh on Sir 
Stephen Gazelee, and that Buzfuz’s address to the jury was a parody 
of counsel’s address in the Norton-Melbourne trial, Mr. Ellis apparently 
assumes that I think Sir Stephen Gazelee presided over that trial, 
that Sergeant Bompas was one of the counsel, and that the trial itself 
was a frivolous affair, which kept the country amused during its 
progress. Really and truly, I have never thought any of these things ! 

If Mr. Ellis thinks that Dickens obtained the idea for a comic trial 
from Surtees, well and good. I do not say that he did not. Itisa 
point that does not matter a bit to me. I would say, however, that 
neither Mr. Stanley Baldwin nor Mr. Ellis is entitled to the credit of 
' having been the first to make the suggestion. It was made many 
years ago and noted by the late F. G. Kitton, to whom, as to me, it 
was a matter of very slight interest. But it is surely not suggested 
that there had never been a comic trial scene written before ** Jorrocks”’? 
Why attribute the originality to Surtees, and, by implication, deny it 
to Dickens ? Suppose Dickens had never read “* Jorrocks,’”’ but had 
read the book from which Surtees got his idea ; suppose, in short, that 
both got the idea from the same source. All this searching for 
Dickens’s sources of inspiration is a little tedious—as though Dickens 
was not one of the greatest creative artists that we have ever had. 

1am not holding a brief at the moment for the late Percy Fitzgerald, 
and I did not quote him as an absolute final authority. I referred to 
a theory of his, which he supported with quotations, and said that I 
thought he had proved his case. But, that apart, I do beg leave to 
say that there has been for a great many years a too great readiness 
to belittle Fitzgerald’s Dickensian writings. Mr. Ellis says that the 
late Miss Hogarth was greatly annoyed by the errors in his book on 
Dickens. ‘His book on Dickens” is a little vague in reference to 
Perey Fitzgerald, but I assume Mr. Ellis means his Life. I am perfectly 
aware of the faults of that book, and T can claim to know as well as 
Mr. Ellis what Miss Hogarth thought of it. My recollection is that 
she was annoyed more by its lack of artistry, by its lack of restraint 
which tended to bring Dickens into ridicule, than by its inaccuracies. 
Are those so very numerous ? But the Perey Fitzgerald of a score 
of years earlier, who wrote the ‘ History of Pickwick,’ was a different 
man from he who in his old age collected a few scrappy newspaper 
and magazine articles, threw them together higgledy-piggledy and 
called the result a Life of Dickens. When Pickwick is under dis- 
cussion, to whom would Mr. Ellis point as a better authority than 
Percy Fitzgerald ? 

Mr. Ellis says that in mentioning the * Jorrocks”’ trial and the 
reference to ‘‘a bit of Christmas,’ he meant “to indicate to that 
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limited extent how much Dickens was indebted to Surtees—that 
much and nothing more.” Very well; then I beg to say that that 
much was precious little. Surtees was not the only one who had done 
a comic trial scene, and if the fact that both use the expression “a 
little bit of Christmas ”’ is evidence that Dickens took it from Surtees, 
then Tll do what Mr. what was his name ?—that old boy in 
Oliver Twist—was always threatening to do ! , 

Finally, just a word as to the assertion now apparently seriously 
put forward by Mr. Ellis, that Dickens borrowed the idea of Winkle, 
the Cockney sportsman, from Surtees. That is too preposterous for 
words. The Cockney sportsman idea was the very origin of the book, 
and it was emphatically Seymour’s. Winkle was drawn by Seymour, 
and Dickens retained him and the club idea as the last remnant of the 
original plan to which he refused to work. | 

Seriously, a limit must be put to propositions of this kind. 

J. Weed Live 
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*’ BOOKS. 

Dickens and Democracy, by Cumberland Clark. 5s. Cecil Palmer. 
Dickens and Barabbas, Forster intervening, with facsimiles. 12s. 6d. 
C. J. Sawyer. 

Christian Teaching in Dickens's Novels, by Rev. W. C. Procter, B.D. 
Is. 6d. H.R. Allenson, Ltd. 

Great Comic Scenes from English Literature, selected by Lancelot 
Oliphant. 7s. €d. Gregg Publishing Co., Ltd. 

Pickwick Papers, with coloured illustration by C. E. Brock. 15s. 
Harrap. 

Vulgarity in Literature, by Aldous Huxley. 2s. 6d. Chatto and 
Windus. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


‘As Dickens saw them,” by Frank Green. Wandsworth Borough 
News. ‘ Detectives,” 28th November; ‘* Old Maids,’ 2nd January ; 
“Clerical Gentlemen,” 16th January. 

‘* Education and Blacking Bottles.” Scottish Educational Journal, 


28th November. 
‘“* Christmas with Dickens,” by Harold Haldane. Gravesend Reporter, 


6th December. 

““The Delights of Dickens.”’ Bristol Ohserver, 6th December. 

‘‘ How Dickens used to spend Christmas: an interview with Sir 
Henry Dickens.” Methodist Times, 4th December. 

‘““A Christmas Carol,’ by Kate Woodfield. Church of Ireland 
Gazette, 12th December. 

“How The Cricket on the Hearth was Staged,” by Robert Bateman. 
Manchester City News, 20th December. 

“Tf Charles Dickens Came Back.” John Bull, 20th December. 

‘“An Appeal by Dickens for the Royal Free Hospital.” John 
o London’s Weekly, 27th December. 

‘Who will give us a new Pickwick ?”’ by Hubert Griffiths. Daily 
Express, 23rd December. 

‘** Vanished Dickensiana,” illustrated. The Graphic, 27th December. 

‘* A Columbine Dickens Adored,” by M. Willson Disher. Everyman, 


25th December. 
“ie 
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‘Message of the Carol,’ by Helen Wright. Nottingham Guardian, 
24th December. 

‘Dickens for the Sportsman.” by Louis B. Frewer, B.A. Oxford 
Monthly, January. 

‘* Footpads in Clerkenwell,” by C. Tyndal Wulcko. I lford Recorder, 
16th January. 

‘“‘Chesterton and Dickens,” and interview by M. J. Woddis. 
“Mystery of Edwin Drood” (Duffield’s theory). Great Thoughts, 
February. 


FELLOWSHIP NOTES 


CONTRIBUTED BY BRANCHES 


Drawn by] (Ruth Whittaker 


Branch Secretaries are again reminded that it is not the function 
of these notes to merely repeat the date, name and subject of the 
meeting, already in the diary, with the obvious addition that the 
meeting took place, was well attended and gave satisfaction. It 
should also be clear to them that lists of songs and their singers, 
casts of sketches, and the like cannot as a general rule be recorded, 
if these Fellowship Notes are to be kept within reasonable limits. 

Newspaper cuttings cannot be accepted as reports. Latest date for 
receiving reports for the next number is May 6th. 


The Birmingham Branch has had a most encouraging season. It 
opened with a thoroughly Dickensian address by its President, Mr. 
P. C. Baddeley. In December, Mr. Frank 8. Johnson gave a recital 
of the Carol in an inspiring and original manner to a charmed and 
appreciative audience. Upon the appearance of the Christmas pudding, 
the transportation of the gathering to Bob Cratchit’s dwelling was 
made perfect. One hundred and eighty garments for poor children 
were collected from the members by Mrs. Ellison ; also a substantial 
sum for the poor children’s birthday party. In October a visit was 
paid to the newly formed branch at Rugby, or “‘ Mugby Junction,” 
as Dickens called it. Mr. Cyril Taylor delighted the meeting with his 
character impersonations, and Mr. Bixby, Miss Bennett and Miss 
Bryan spoke on the Fellowship. A concert organised by Mrs. Willetts, 
Mrs. Norman and Mrs. Aubrey Wood resulted in a sum of £57 to the 
Tiny Tim Cot Fund. We give them our best thanks. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Bransby Williams’s lecture on Dickens at Rugby, arranged 
by the branch there and his address to the Rotarians, created an 
immense amount of enthusiasm. The booksellers had to replenish 
their stock of the most popular books and the Public Library—we are 
informed—purchased a fresh complete set of the works. 

* * * * * 


About thirty-five members of the Bromley Branch dined at the 
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‘‘ George and Vulture’ on the 17th December. Mr. A. C. Norman, 
M.A., J.P., Vice-President, was in the chair, and proposed the toast 
of The Immortal Memory. Other toasts were The Bromley Branch, 
proposed by Col. Gadd, to which Mr. R. Taylor, the treasurer, replied ; 
and The Chairman, proposed by Mr. W. E. P. Betts, the branch 
president. A paper on the plots of Our Mutual Friend was read by 
Miss Gore-Davids at the October meeting. Mr. T. W. Hill has been 
elected president of the branch in place of Mr. W. E. P. Betts, who 
has served two years in that office. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. 
Alderton, having resigned on account of increased duties, Miss Davids 
has been elected as his successor. Mr. R. Taylor, the Hon. Treasurer, 
reported a somewhat increased balance, though the membership re- 
mained almost stationary. Members have sent various comforts for 
the patients of Guy’s Hospital and letters of grateful appreciation have 
been received. After the business meeting, a paper on ‘‘ The Unreal 
Women of Our Mutual Friend” was read by Mr. A. H. Gwyer and an 


interesting discussion followed. 
* * * * * 


At the November meeting of the New York Branch, Mr. Owen 
Lovejoy, Secretary of the National Child Welfare Association and of 
the Children’s Aid Society, spoke on ‘‘ Children in the Dickens World.’ 
He stated that Dickens in most of his novels wove the story of a child 
or commenced the history of his heroes from childheod ; that he was 
one of the greatest social workers the English-speaking race has pro- 
duced ; that he was bitter against the exploitation of children. His 
address was highly interesting and in the true Dickensian vein. He 
was followed by Dr. Charles W. Burr, Professor of Mental Diseases of 
the University of Pennsylvania, who said that Dickens was a psych- 
ologist without knowing it ; that normal people are not very interesting ; 
that Mr. Dick was not insane but feeble-minded ; that Dickens was 
greatly interested in eccentrics, instancing Betsey Trotwood, Micawber, 
Traddles and Jo. Altogether, his address was most scholarly and 
informative. The final speaker was Mr. Newbury Frost Read. He 
quoted Alfred Austin as stating that Dickens was one of the most 
idealistic writers, and that David Copperfield was not the autobiography 
of Dickens; that there was no Micawber or Little Em’ly in his life. 
The Chairman, however, disagreed with Mr. Read and really thought 
that Micawber portrayed some of the traits of Dickens’s father. The 
meeting was one of the most enjoyable and instructive ever given by 


the branch. 
x * * * * 


The usual special service in honour of Dickens was arranged by the 
New York Branch on December 24th at the Chapel of the Intercession, 
followed by a procession across the street, where a wreath was placed 
on the grave of Alfred Tennyson Dickens by Mr. A. A. Hopkins. A 
collection of $106 was taken up for the crippled children of the 
Rhinelander School and a special contribution of $100 thereto was 
made by Mrs. Kilburn Kilmer. The hamper overflowed with toys for 
the children of the school. A special interpretation of A Christmas 
Carol was given at the December meeting by Dr. Raymond B, Forman, 
Pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New York. Twice before he has given us 
this reading, but never so finely as on this occasion. He held the 
audience spellbound by his dramatic rendering. His Scrooge was 
especially fine, and he imparted great gusto to Bob Cratchit’s Christmas 


dinner and the Fezziwig ball. After the meeting we repaired to the 
M 
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rear of the gallery to quench our thirst from the brimming punch * 


bowl, to partake of delicious home-made cookies and enjoy a half-hour 
of convivial intercourse in the true. es spirit. 
* * 

There was a triple bill at the January meeting of the New York 
Branch, in addition to the usual musical items. ° First, Mr. Michael 
Williams, Editor of ‘“‘The Commonwealth,” spoke on the subject 
“Dickens as a Publicist.” He said that Dickens had practical ex- 
perience in journalism, and that he had the double power of a great 
artist and a great publicist ; that he was a real humanitarian. Mr. 
Frank Guy Armitage gave some more very skilful interpretations 
of Dickens characters. The final number was a paper by Mr. Henry 
S. Sanders, on ‘‘ The Peggottys and the Micawbers.”’ He expressed 
the opinion that David Copperfield was superior to “ The Forsyte Saga ” 
of John Galsworthy, “The Old Wives’ Tale”? of Arnold Bennett, 
‘“Main Street’ of Sinclair Lewis, or any other works of our modern 
novelists. He said there are three foremost humorous creations of 
fiction, Don Quixote, Falstaff and Micawber; that Micawber was a 
delightful scamp, addicted to grandiloquent speech, and the embodi- 
ment of genial optimism. He paid special tribute to Betsey Trotwood 
as one of the noblest women ever created, and stated that Mr. Dick 
was a most lovable old boy. Altogether, the programme, though 
lengthy, was most enjoyable. 

* * * * * 

A ramble over a large map of the country, assisted by lantern slides 
made from views taken by the father of the lecturer, Mr. D. R. P. 
Coats, Vice-President, constituted the programme of the Winnipeg 
Branch in November. The ground covered was from Gravesend to 
Gadshill, and Rochester. Christmas festivities at Dingley Dell were 
re-enacted at the December meeting through the good offices of Mr. 
Thos. C. B. Boon, past president, who secured an invitation for his 
large party from the genial Mr. Wardle. The story of Gabriel Grub ; 
the songs, dances and the skating party next day were all lived 
over again. Martin Chuzzlewit was reviewed by Rev. Canon E. A. 
Wharton Gill, D.D., to whom congratulations on his recently conferred 
honour (D.D.) were extended by the president, Mr. Chas. W. Youell. 

* * * * * 


The members of the Rochester Branch heard with very great regret 
of the resignation of Mr. Henry Smetham from the post of Joint Hon. 
Secretary of the Branch, a position which he has so ably filled for a 
number of years. Recently Mr. Smetham underwent a very serious 
operation, which, together with increasing years, has caused his medical 
attendant to advise him to curtail some of his public services. All 
his life Mr. Smetham has been an ardent Dickensian. At the formation 
of the Fellowship he became one of its earliest members. He was the 
prime mover in the founding of a branch in Rochester, of which he 
was one of the first Vice-Presidents. Beside the many public calls on 
his time, Mr. Smetham has found leisure to write many books, viz., 
“The History of Strood,’ ‘** Rambles Round Churches,” ete., as well 
as many newspaper articles. That Mr. Henry Smetham may be 
speedily restored to perfect health and be spared for many years to 
continue his useful career, is the earnest wish of all his friends, and 
especially of The Dickens Fellowship. 

* * * * * 


The Brisbane Branch held its annual examination in September for 


ee 
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the best essays on Dickens competed for by school children. The 
subjects selected were ‘“‘ Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness ”’ for the 
seniors and “ David Copperfield’s Schooldays” for the juniors. Six 
prizes were awarded in each division. The keen interest all over 
Queensland—this very large state with a small population—was mani- 
fested by over 200 essays being received from children in town and 
country. This was largely due to the sympathetic attitude of the 
Education Department, the Press and the Wireless, which broadcasted 


a résumé of many of the stories. 
: * * * * * 


The Montreal Branch added to the laurels it has gained for pro- 
ducing plays based on Dickens’s novels by the magnificent performances 
they gave of Barnaby Rudge on November 25th, 26th and 27th. 
The adaptation was by Mr. J. Hunt Stanford, of the Toronto Branch, 
and the production was most accurately mounted, a fact that made 
the “Montreal Star,” in the course of its criticism, advise everyone 
interested in amateur theatricals to visit Barnaby Rudge so that they 
might see how a play should be produced. Later the production of 
Barnaby Rudge was made the theme of a special article in the same 
paper. Praise, too, is due to the members of the cast for the finished 
performances given by each, and while it seems unfair to mention any 
when all were excellent, one may be pardoned for singling out that 
noted Montreal Dickensian, Mr. T. M. Barrington, a former President, 
for his impersonation of John Willet. 

* * * * * 


Mr. J. Cooper Sands, of Nottingham, gave his new lecture-recital, 
“To Bath with Mr. Pickwick (1836-1930): Contrast and Coincidence,” 
at the December meeting of the Gloucester Branch. The delightful 
story was illustrated by a series of interesting slides, many of which 
were coloured beautifully, and the whole of them were a further 
tribute to the good taste and skill of the lecturer. It was obvious 
that Mr. Sands and his camera had had a busy and a profitable time 
at the Bath Conference. To mark the entrance of the Branch upon 
its twenty-fifth year, the January meeting was of a special character. 
Dramatic readings of the Pickwick trial scene were given, there was 
an exhibition of original editions and other Dickensiana and the 
contents of a Pickwickian punch-bowl were ‘ discussed ” in honouring 
the toast of ‘‘The Immortal Memory.” The President (Mr. W. L. 
Edwards) and Mrs. Edwards were the hosts of the evening. 

* * * * * 

Members of the St. Pancras Branch have attended the Winter 
Rambles in large numbers, in spite of the inclemency of the weather. 
Excellent papers on ‘‘ Reprinted Pieces” were given at the ‘* Members’ 
Evening’ in December, and so many dolls and toys were received 
that more than one hundred and fifty sick poor children received a 
gift for Christmas. The New Year Party was a most enjoyable 
function, Mr. Rust proving as usual, an excellent M.C. Most of the 


ladies wore Dickensian costumes. 
* * * * * 


That much energy is being displayed by the Portsmouth Branch is 
shown by the continued successful and enthusiastic gatherings held 
during this session: in November, a Whist Drive ; in December, a 
Concert with Readings from Dickens: and in January, the 28th 
birthday of the Branch was celebrated in a most enthusiastic manner 


pone 
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by an excellent Concert and Dance. The Membership is now Over a 
thousand, and a determined effort is being made to make the number 
two thousand before the end of the year. A Crippled Children’s Tea 
and Entertainment was held on the 6th February. 

* * * * * 


The Dean of Manchester presided over a large gathering at the 
Annual Dinner of the Manchester Branch. Mr. H. W. Archer (Editor 
‘*‘ Manchester Evening News’”’) in proposing the toast of the ‘‘ Dickens 
Fellowship,” said the types of characters in Dickens’s novels were still 
to be found not only in this country but throughout the world. Mr. 
Micawber was still with them, only he had a different address. To-day 
he would seem to be living in Downing Street. A Manchester book- 
seller had lately stated that he sold more copies of Dickens last year 
than of ‘‘The Good Companions.” Over twelve English firms still 
found it worth while to continue publishing Dickens. The charac- 
ters could not be killed any more than their author. Miss Nancy 
Parnell (Liverpool), who responded, pointed out that the Fellowship 
had branches in all parts of the world, the latest being in Honolulu. 
The December meeting was devoted to short papers. Mr. A. Hum- 
phreys, the chairman, referred to the death of Mr. John Swift, an old 
and valued member. Miss M. Farmer read a letter from Miss Saxe 
of Montreal relative to the work of the Fellowship there. Mr. F. R. 
Dean read an account of the inaugural meeting of the Fellowship 
at Anderton’s Hotel in October, 1902. Miss Mills’s paper was 
‘Dickens the Reformer.” Mr. H. E. Evans in a paper, ‘ Charles 
Dickens Unlimited,’ dealt with the business ability of the novelist. 
Dickens, he said, discovered a very simple method of drawing attention 
to himself. There was at that time a vast amount of ‘ improving 
literature”? for the education of the masses, with particular reference 
to the duty they owed the classes, and Dickens, with true business 
insight, read vigorous lectures to the classes, with particular reference 
to the duty they owed the masses. The books were issued in instal- 
ments for the greater convenience of the public, a system adopted 
(with variations) by the leading business houses of the present day. 
But it was not to be inferred from this that Dickens was any the less 
an artist or less potent as a world force because of it. Let us say, 
rather, that the genius remained undimmed right up to the last word 
of Edwin Drood in spite of being tossed about in the eddying whirl 
of publicity. To the first meeting of the New Year members of the 
“City News” Fellowship had been invited and the chairman, Mr. 
C. L. Browne, gave them a warm welcome. ‘An Hour with Silas 
Wegg” was the title of Mr. G. F. Gadd’s paper, and an amusing and 
absorbing hour it proved to be. During the reading we were introduced 
to some of the old songs of the period, selected from The Dickensian, 
and rendered on the pianoforte by Miss G. Parry. 

* * * * * 


Eastbourne reports very successful meetings as per diary. This 
branch is to be congratulated on the excellent work it does for the 
Tiny Tims. The carol party at Christmas realised £108 13s. 6d. for 
the Clinic. The children thoroughly enjoyed the tea and entertain- 
ment given them in January. 

* * * * * 


The tea and entertainment to the Tiny Tims at the Guildhall, 
Plymouth, was also the feature of the Christmas work of the branch 
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there. Lady Astor was one of the visitors. All the other meetings, 
as per the diary in the last issue, have been held with great success. 
* * * * * 

Reports of successful and well-attended meetings held for the pur- 
| poses already detailed in the diary, have also come to hand from the 
Blackburn and Leyton branches. 
| * * * * * 

Reports of Bath, Cheltenham, Hull and Melbourne branches have 

been received too late for insertion. 
* * * * * 


The attention of Branch Secretaries is drawn to the note at the 
commencement of these reports. 


DIARY OF DICKENS FELLOWSHIP MEETINGS 
SPRING, 1931 


It is to be regretted that the failure of many Branch Secretaries 
to forward the necessary particulars of their Meetings, renders this 
list incomplete.—The Editor. 


BALHAM. 
Mar. 7—Dramatic Evening, arranged by Miss F. Jolly. 
13—Lecture by Mr. F. 8S. Johnson, ‘‘ Dickens’s London.” 
Apr. 10—Essays and Answers. 
May 8—Annual Meeting and Social. 


BATH. 
Mar. 2—Lecture by Miss F. Tylee. ‘‘ On Trek with Dickens.”’ 
30—Lecture by the Mayor (Ald. T. Sturge Cotterell). 
Apr. 13—Lecture by Miss Singers-Bigger, ‘‘ Dickens’s Letters.” 
May 11—Short Papers: ‘‘ Domestic Service (male and female) according to Dickens.” 
18—Dramatie Evening, arranged by Miss Evelyn Purkis, A.L.C.M. 
25—Annual Meeting. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Mar. 1—‘‘ An Evening with Dickens,’ by Mr. Rowland Hill. 
Apr. 1—General Meeting. Dramatic Performance. 


BLACKBURN. 
Mar. 5—To be arranged. 
26—Social Evening. 


BLACKPOOL. 
Mar. 5—‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth.” 
9—Joint Meeting with the Blackpool Literary and Scientific Society. 
19—Dramatic Recital, arranged by Miss Mabel Garner. 
Apr. 16—Annual Meeting. 


BRIGHTON. ’ § 
Mar. 13—Recital of David Copperfield by Mrs. Withy. 
Apr. 10—Arranged by Mr. Henry Wilson. 


CHELTENHAM. 
Mar. 6—‘‘ Dickens and Doctors,” by J. Howell, M.B., F.R.C.S. 
27—Annual Meeting. 


EASTBOURNE. vs 
Mar. 10—Recital by Mrs. Withy. 
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Mar. 5—Whist Drive. : ’ x 

= 19—Lecture by Mr. D. J. McArthur, “‘ Hypocrisy as a Fine Art. 
Apr. 2—Dramatic Sketches and Annual Meeting. 


HACKNEY. A ; - ge 
Mar. 11—Lecture by Mr. W. H. Lowry, “Some Dickens Courtships.” _ a 
Apr. 13—Lecture by Mr. J. P. Rapsey, ‘‘ Books in the Dickens Tradition. 


HULL. : : : : 
Mar. 6—Lecture by Mr. Donald Davidson, ‘‘ Some Comic Characters. 
20—Annual Meeting. 


ILFORD. 
Mar. 17—Dramatic Sketches and Debate. 


LEYTON. 
Mar. 25—Members’ Evening. 
Apr. 29—Annual Meeting. 


LIVERPOOL. ; 
Mar. 11—Papers on David Copperfield. 
25—Annual Meeting and Dramatic Performance. 


LONDON. 
Mar 6—Lecture by Mr. Ernest Raymond, ‘‘ The Cult of the Novelist.” 
28—Informal Dinner at Ye Olde Butler’s Head. . s 
Apr. 22—‘t The Finance of Mr. Micawber,” by Mr. W. J. Fisher; ‘‘ Dickens’s Hamlet, 
by Mr. J. H. McNulty; and Sketches arranged by Miss Jolly. 


. 


MANCHESTER. 
Mar. 6—Short Papers on David Copperfield. 
Apr. 10—Annual Meeting and Social. 


MONTREAL. 
Mar. 24—Debate on Dickens's writings from the modern standpoint. 
Apr. 28—The Dickens Players. 

NEW YORK. 

Mar. 20—* The Dramatic in Dickens.” “‘ The Three Loves of David Copperfield,’ 
by Mrs. 8S. E. B. Wood. “* The various editions of David Copperfield,” 
by Mr. E. W. Smart. 

Apr. 25—The Press Dinner of 1868, by various newspaper representatives. 

May 15—Dramatic Performance of David Copperfield. 


NOTTINGHAM. 
Mar. 5—Dramatie Performance. 
11-13—Readings from David Copperfield. 
Apr. 16—Annual Meeting. 


PITTSBURGH. 
Mar. 16—Dramatic Performance of David Copperfield. 
Apr. 20—Spring Banquet and Annual Meeting. 


PLYMOUTH. 
Mar. 10—Literary and Musical Evening, arranged by Mrs. R. Clare. 
24—A Dickensian Evening, arranged by Mrs. Bell. 


REDDITCH, 
Mar. 4—Arranged by Miss Ada Wells. 
Apr. 1—Debate. Chairman: Mr, F, Blashford. 
May 6—Annual Meeting. 
RUGBY. 
Mar. 8—Lecture by Rey. H. Osborne, M.A. 
Apr. 7—Lecture by Mr. F. Locking, “* The History of The Pickwick Papers.” 
May 5—Annual Meeting. 
ST, {ABORAS. ‘ sees 
ar, 16—Lecture by Mr. J. H. McNulty, “ Literary First Intention Discoveries.” 
Apr. 20—Sketches from David Copperfield. & hay 
TORONTO, 
Mar, 12—Dombey and Son Evening, arranged by Miss Dora MeMillan. 
Apr. 9— Nicholas Nickleby Evening, arranged by Mr. and Mrs. G. Hatton. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 
Mar. 14—Lecture by Rey. L. A. Ewart. 
28—Social Evening. 
WINNIPEG. 
Mar, 12—* The Women of Dickens,” by Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Teakles, Miss V. Durden, and 
Miss J. Parent. ’ 
Apr. 9—The Past Presidents on ‘The Most Humorous Incident in Dickens,” 


WOODVILLE, 
Mar, 26—Social Evening. 
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Our readers will already have read in the press, of the 
Sir passing of our President, Sir Alfred Robbins, within 
Alfred a few days of the publication of the last issue of The 
Robbins § Dickensian. Sir Alfred Robbins was a very good friend 
to the Dickens Fellowship, and it is with a peculiar 
sorrow that I write these lines. I had the pleasure in 
February last of speaking for the first time at the Birthday Dinner, 
and the privilege of proposing the toast of his health. That was only 
a month before his sudden and peaceful end. Was it in any way 
prophetic that I should then have referred to the immortality which 
would attach to his name through the monumental work just nearing 
completion, the Million Memorial Fund of the Freemasons ; or that in 
his reply he should have referred to his speech as being his “‘ swan 
song”? As the doyen among journalists, Sir Alfred had a particular 
appeal to Dickensians ; like Dickens, too, there was always a thorough- 
ness about everything to which he set his hand. No President has 
shown a keener interest in all the details of our world-wide association, 
and the help and encouragement I personally had from him was of 
inestimable value to me, and I shall never forget his many kindnesses. 
All regret the passing of so lovable a follower of Dickens. 


* * * * * 
The World = Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s birthday tribute to Dickens 
without was given world-wide publicity in the Press, What 
Dickens. the world would be like with Dickens left out was a 


contemplation discussed in many circles. The “‘ Morning 
Post ” leader on the subject was admirable, and its concluding words 
must be recorded here. “The names of his bodiless creations in 
scores are now household words . . . To ask if there had been no Dickens 
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is as academic as to ask ‘if there had been no Norman Conquest,’ 
or ‘if there had been no Renaissance.’ ”’ 


* * * %* ok 
How Not I have no desire to queer the pitch of any society 
To Do It. desiring to promote an interest and understanding in 


Dickens, but I cannot recommend the “ Dickens Tour 
through Europe,” organized by the Students’ Travel Club of New York, 
‘sponsored by the American Dickens League.” I cannot for one 
moment believe that any reader of The Dickensian will be attracted 
by what is offered them by way of sightseeing in Dickens’s own country 
at any rate. I do not know anything about this League, but I fear 
they know very little about the England of Dickens, although many 
books have been written on the subject. They do not tell us what 
they intend to show their party in London; but just listen to their 
programme for their ‘‘ Two day tour by motor to Dickens Country.” 

“The route of this tour is through Chalk, near Gravesend, where 

Dickens spent his honeymoon in 1836 and wrote * Pickwick Papers.” 
We also go through Gads Hill and see the famous Falstaff Inn, once 
the resort of Dick Turpin, opposite Dickens’s home. We then tour 
through attractive country to Canterbury and on to Broadstairs, 
-where Dickens wrote either all or part of Nicholas Nickleby, The 
Old Curiosity Shop, Barnaby Rudge, David Copperfield and the 
Haunted Man. We spend the night in attractive Eastbourne, and 
return to London the following day by way of Lewes, Brighton, 
Crawley, Dorking, Epsom and Kingston, the latter being featured 
by Dickens in Oliver Twist.” 

Ye Gods ! to assume that Dickens wrote Pickwick on his honeymoon 
at Chalk, to give the Falstaff at Gads Hill first place in the attraction 
there, is bad enough, but when we see that the party will pass through 
Rochester and Canterbury without one thought of Dickens, and that 
the attraction of the return journey through Brighton and Dorking 


lies solely in “ Kingston . . . featured by Dickens in Oliver Twist,” we 
are absolutely amazed at the ignorance of the promoters. 
* * * * * 


A Complaint But it is not only with American writers that we have 
at Home, cause to complain. When I had the pleasure of lunching 

with Mr. Gerald Wade, the Life President of the 
Winnipeg Branch, at the George and Vulture recently, Harry, the 
waiter, who has been engaged there for close on forty years, proudly 
handed me a new and attractive pamphlet which his firm had just 
issued. To judge from some of its language it has been specially 
written to appeal to the visitor from the U.S.A., which the previous 
booklets, written by H. Chance Newton and B. W. Matz respectively, 
did not aspire to do. It is the work of a Mr. K. K. Bowker, and he 
is no slavish follower of such authorities as those mentioned above. 
Thus we learn that “it was at the George and Vulture that Mr. 
Pickwick first engaged Sam Weller.” It is evident that Mr. Bowker’s 
knowledge of The Pickwick Papers is but slight. If he had pursued 
his “ unwearied researches” he would probably have been able to 
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add to the already considerable allurements of the old tavern, that 
in one of the upper rooms Mr. Pickwick met with his surprising 
adventure with the middle-aged lady in yellow curl-papers, and that 
in the kitchen below, the memorable encounter between the rival editors 
Messrs. Pott and Slurk, took place, thus adding to our gaiety and 
increasing ou1 collection of incorrect guides to the Dickens landmarks ! 


* bo * * * 
Dickens My note in the Winter Number regarding the leaflet 
in of the Royal Trust Co., Montreal, has brought a letter 


Advertising. from them informing me that they have issued six 
leaflets using Dickens scenes for the purpose of adver- 
tising the various services the Company is prepared to render as trustees, 


executors, etc. They cover a wide field, including: the search for 
Mr. Spenlow’s will, the “ safe deposit ” of the Harmon will, the executor- 
ship of Mr. Tulkinghorn, and the winding-up of the estate of the departed 
Mrs. Weller. Mr. Micawber’s sound advice in regard to the sixpence 
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difference betweén misery and happiness, is, of course, called upon for 
one of the pamphlets, and the illustration accompanying it 1s repro- 
duced herewith. An admirable series, beautifully produced. 

Prominent in the windows of all Lyons’s tea shops throughout the 
country is to be seen an excellent model of Mr. Pickwick to introduce 
their ‘Dickens Assortment’ of chocolates. This is not the first time 
this well-known firm has utilised Dickens in their advertising. 

* 


cS * * * 
Dickens Dr. Cyril Norwood, Headmaster of Harrow, speaking 
and the at the Authors’ Club Dinner in February, said “ Dickens, 
Classics. who taught himself, considerably disliked the classics.” 


The first part of this statement is quite correct, but we 
should like Dr. Norwood to tell us his authority for saying that Dickens 
disliked the classics. He paid tribute to Dickens for his attacks on 
the schools of the private adventurer. So at least Dickens was able 
to do something for education without a knowledge of the classics ; 
but so far as I am aware, he never expressed any dislike for them. 

* * * * * 

Another The “ Peacock” at Islington has just been completely 
Dickensian demolished; it had, of course, been reconstructed 
’ Inn Vanishes. many years ago, but I believe the upper part of the 

front of the building dated back to the days when the 
coaches to Greta Bridge used to stop there, just as did that which 
carried Nicholas Nickleby into Yorkshire. It was here, too, that the 
narrator of The Holly Tree joined the north-bound coach on a cold 
night and found “ everybody drinking hot pot in self preservation.” 

* * 


* * 
Early Mr. G. H. Last, the Bromley bookseller lists in a recent 
Character catalogue a playbill of “ Mr. Hayes Entertainment at 
Sketches. Queen’s Concert Room, Nov. 6th, 1849: Mr. Hayes 


transmogrifying himself to various Characters from 

Dickens ; That Parish Boy, Quilp, Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc.” 

Is this the earliest record of the now so popular character sketches 

from Dickens ? It would be interesting to hear the opinions of readers. 
* 


* ok * * 
Dickens At a recent meeting of the Victoria (B.C.) Branch, 
Names in Major Nation pointed out that several places in British 
British Columbia had been named after characters in Dombey 


Columbia. and Son. These were Cuttle Group, Bunsby Islands, 
Gay Passage, Cautious Point and Clara Islet. There 
was also Dickens Point on the Portland Canal. 
* * * a * 
Dickens’s Once again in the columns of the press we find enquiries 
Popularity. as to whether Dickens is read to-day, and some very 
interesting correspondence has ensued in “ The Daily 
Telegraph.” One reader points out that Sketches by Boz, probably 
the least read of any Dickens book, was printed in the “ Everyman ”’ 
Series in 1907, and reprinted in 1912, 1916, 1919, 1923, 1926. What 
better evidence than this that some people must read them ! 
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Dickens’s In connection with the Census, there has been an 
Census Form exhibition at the Record Office in Chancery Lane, and 
Ninety Years the return made by Dickens for the census of 1841 at 
Ago. Devonshire Terrace was one of the items. In addition 

to Dickens (who describes himself in the usual Victorian 
manner “ Gentleman ’’) and his wife, the household consisted of four 
children, four maid-servants and one man-servant. 

* * * * * 

Dickens the How they will always drag Dickens into any literary 
Low-Brow. discussion! Mr. Laurence Housman, speaking in 

Sheffield on St. George’s Day at a Shakespeare Festival, 
said that Dickens was sedulously low-brow. He yielded to temptation 
to get a cheap laugh by continually playing down to his readers. Mr. 
Housman’s remarks about Shakespeare and his ‘“‘cheap conventions, 
devices and makeshifts ’ seem to indicate that he was not oblivious 
of the methods of obtaining cheap publicity. 

* * * * 


What On three occasions Dickens responded to the toast of 
Dickens did “Literature” at the Royal Academy Banquet which 
for Literature. annually precedes the opening of the season. These. 

were in 1853, 1858 and 1870, the latter occasion being 
the last on which Dickens spoke in public. This year, Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch was entrusted with this important response ; following 
as it did Sir Arthur’s brilliant tribute to Dickens at our own celebration 
in February last, his reference to Dickens is more than usually interest- 
ing. The first of three pleas which he made was “ that in their ardour 
the young do not too hastily deride such great past champions as Scott 
and Dickens, if only because these two in their several ways broke 
down the barrier and made literature popular, not a thing of patronage. 
Samuel Johnson had helped before, and many others, of course, but 


these two eminently broke through.” 
* * * * * 


His Fight for Mr. George Gordon, President of Magdalen College, 
Copyright. Oxford, has just completed a series of lectures on Anglo- 
American literary relations held under the Sulgrave 
Manor Board, at University College, London. The fifth lecture dealt 
with American piracy in the nineteenth century. The whole history 
of the copyright question was discussed, and tribute paid to Dickens 
for his strong support of copyright, as much in the interest of American 
authors as of English ones, because none but established American 
writers could compete with the current English literature which was 
scattered broadcast at the lowest prices. The question of copyright 
between the two countries is still far from satisfactory, and this lecture 
was the subject of a leading article in é The Times ” for 28th March. 
* * * 
Mr. Wi11aM Mites gave David Copperfield at the Birthday Recital 
in London. He was in excellent form. 
Pgh ee * * * 
At the * Ideal Home ”’ Exhibition in London the Marshalsea garret of 
Little Dorrit was represented in a series of ** Famous Rooms in Fiction.” 
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Mr. J. W. T. Ley has been co-opted by the Newport (Mon.) Town 
Council a member of the Borough Free Libraries, Museums and Art Gal- 
lery Committee, and is on the Libraries Management Sub-Committee. 

* co * * * 

Mr. T. W. Hitt, another past Hon. Secretary of the Fellowship, 
and now Secretary of the Athenzum Club, recently lectured on Dickens 
before the Book-lovers’ Circle. Mr. G. B. Burgin was in the chair. 

K * * * * 

Mrs. McHuen, a great grand-daughter of Dickens, read selections 

from A Christmas Carol to the Gloucester Branch in March. 
* * * * * 

Me. C. Tynpat Wutcxo, late Editor of “ World Travel,’ continues 
to write weekly in the “ Ilford Recorder” charming cameos of Dickens 
under the pen name of “ Jarvis Lorry.” 

* * * * * 

Mr. W. J. Rorrey’s rambles for the early summer include a 
repetition of his first conducted party twenty-one years ago, from St. 
Martin’s Church to Furnival’s Inn, in the footsteps of David Copperfield. 

* * * aK * 

Mr. Lestre Mean, the founder of the Buenos Aires Branch was 
complimented by Sir Malcolm Robertson in a “ Times”? article on 
British trade in the Argentine, for his active interest in the propagation 
of knowledge of English literature. 

* * ms * ok 

Sir Gervais Rentout, M.P., speaking to the Lowestoft Literary 
Association on the debt to Dickens, declared that Dickens had often 
cured by laughter and banished by ridicule, evils which in other nations 
needed the red flag of revolution. 

* * * * * 

Mr. WALTER DE LA Marg, lecturing at Leeds, paid high tribute to 
Dickens’s ‘ unfa!tering insight, his brilliant grasp of essentials, and 
above all his inexhaustible charity and hospitality of heart.” 

* * * * * 


OrneR Lecturers on Dickens at about the time of the Birthday 
have been Rev. W. H. Braine, at Hendon; Rev. Robert Bond on 
“Dickens and his Characters,” at St. Cuthbert’s Literary Society, 
Nerwood ; Mr. Edwin Holt, J.P., at the North Shore Unitarian Church 
Literary Society, Blackpool; Mr. W. J. Nevard, at Penge Public 
Library; Rev. T. J. Hardy, at Torquay; Mr. James Denniston, at 
the Burns Howff Club; Mr. 8. Leverton at the Bromley Rotary Club ; 
Mr. T. L. Wright at the Four Arts Club, Bournemouth; Mr. W.-J. 
Maxton (on Edwin Drood) at the Portsmouth Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society; Rev. A. F. Hayden at Wolstanton; and Rev. Bowen 
Armstrong at the Richmond Arts Club. These are in addition to the 
lectures arranged by the various branches of the Dickens Fellowship, 
and show the continued and increasing interest in the subject. 

* a * * * 

N.B.—Conference at Eastbourne, June 5-8; Dickens Day at 

Rochester Pageant, June 27. Wa rer Dexter. 
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THE DRINK 
QUESTION 


AS VIEWED BY 
DICKENS 
AND REVIEWED 


By ALFRED H. HOLT* 


N studies of Dickens as a social reformer, hardly enough attention 
has been paid to his attitude toward alcoholic liquor, particularly 
as revealed in his novels. And yet, according to Forster, ‘‘ there was 
no subject on which through his whole life he felt more strongly than 
this.” Everyone is aware that the novels are preternaturally full of 
drinking, but fewer know that the author, by the standards of the 
age, was decidedly a light drinker, or remember that in the novels 
his abhorrence of drunkenness was, in an overwhelming majority of 
cases, explicitly shown. 

Were we to accept references in his own letters to his personal use 
of liquor, without taking into consideration the testimony of others, 
we might be tempted to believe that Dickens was distinctly intem- 
perate in his use of intoxicants. At least fifty times in his letters he 
alludes lovingly to alcoholic beverages. 

In American Notes, we have a number of tributes of this sort : “ the 
mounds of ices and the bowls of mint-julep and sherry-cobbler they 
make in these latitudes are refreshments never to be thought of after- 
wards, in summer, by those who would preserve contented minds.” 

It would be unfair to Dickens, however, not to lend considerable 
credence to the remarks of his contemporaries on this subject. Al- 
though references to his indulgence in liquors are not infrequent, 
there is an impressive body of evidence to show that he was no toper. 

Mrs. J. T. Fields writes: * I seldom sat at dinner with a gentleman 
more careful and fine in his choice of food and drink than Charles 
Dickens. . . . The idea of his ever passing the bounds of temperance 
is an absurdity not to be thought of for a moment.” In common 


* Condensed by the Author from his 112 page M.A. thesis, University of Chicago, 1926. 
Mr. Holt is at present Instructor in English at Williams College, Williamstown .Mass. 
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with other friends of Dickens, she pronounces the stiff punch that he 
brewed ‘‘ marvellous.” ; ; 

His daughter Mamie characterizes her father as “ abstemious in 
both eating and drinking.” His biographer, Forster, makes no im- 
portant statement whatever as to his idol’s personal consumption of 
alcoholics. Had drink played an outstanding part in the novelist’s 
life, Mr. Forster, sturdy apologist though he was, could hardly have 
failed to recognize it. Mr. George Dolby, who was with Dickens 
constantly on his second American tour, says: ‘Although he so 
frequently both wrote and talked about eating and drinking, I have 
seldom met with a man who partook less freely of the kindly fare 
placed before him. . . . Never once can I call to mind a single instance 
of his having dulled his brain or made his tongue speak foolishly by 
sucha vice. When sustaining the position of Chairman with its enticing 
duties he very frequently had by his right hand his own decanter of 
toast and water ; with this he toasted.”’ Finally, Mr. J. T. Fields writes : 
“He liked te dilate in imagination over the brewing of a bowl of 
punch, but I always noticed that when the punch was ready he drank 
less of it than any one who might be present. It was the sentiment 
of the thing and not the thing itself that engaged his attention.” 


II. 


Himself a moderate drinker, Dickens was perfectly consistent in 
supporting not teetotalism but, indubitably, temperance. According 
to Forster, no man advocated this with greater earnestness than 
Dickens. In the latter's own words, however, “ Gin-drinking is a 
great vice in England, but wretchedness and dirt are a greater... . 
If temperance societies would suggest an antidote against hunger, 
filth, and foul air, or could establish dispensaries for the gratvitous 
distribution of bottles of Lethe-water, gin-palaces would be numbered 
among the things that were.” In Bleak House, this position is 
dramatically presented by the drunken brickmaker, when, pointing to 
a bucket of their drinking water, he blurts out: ‘Smell it. What 
do you think of gin instead ? ”’ 

The novelist’s scorn for ranting, drunken temperance workers is 
famous. Yet,in American Notes, he gives a humorous but surprisingly 
unbiased report on a huge Temperance Convention at Cincinnati, 
remarking with an honesty that does him credit that “the main 
thing was the conduct and appearance of the audience throughout 
the day; and that was admirable and full of promise.” Shades of 
the Brick Lane Branch of the United Grand Junction Ebenezer Tem- 
perance Association ! 

In Dickens, then, we have a man who advocated temperance and 
hated drunkenness (except in the Pickwickian sense); a man who 
talked much about the convivial connotations of alcohol, but drank 
comparatively little himself. j 


“e 


Ill. 


After studying the novels themselves for evidence as to Dickens's 
“wetness,” we came to the conclusion that the prize for alcoholic 
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flavour should be awarded to The Pickwick Papers. Arthur Machen’s 
explanation is that the cult of Dionysius had become the cult of cold 
punch and brandy-and-water. ‘‘ Does not drinking too much milk- 
punch constitute a withdrawal from common life, a profound and 
lonely ecstasy?” he asks. He believes that the brandy-and-water 
scenes are of the highest significance, and absolutely identifies them 
with “the Bacchic cult and all that it implies.” ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick’s 
over-dose of milk-punch,” he writes, “is a cluc to a labyrinth 
of mystic theology.” In short, The Pickwick Papers symbolizes 
certain eternal and essential elements in human nature by means of 
incidents. 

Though highly colored, this seems to us to be a plausible explanation 
of the difficulties that have confronted us .as we watched the novelist 
flame out in indignation against drunkenness in the abstract, and yet 
sit by with an indulgent smile, or even a hearty laugh, over the antics 
of inebriated Pickwickians. Their kind of intoxication is certainly 
sublimated, idealized—there is not a breath of nausea or unpleasantness 
about it—how can the most rabid teetotaller (provided only that he 
loves his Dickens) be much offended with it? As Bagehot puts it, 
nobody thinks it is wrong for Mr. Pickwick to pass from drinking 
milk-punch to sleeping in a wheelbarrow in the pound. 

It is with reluctance that we have included the gaitered and benevo- 
Jent gentleman in our list of drunkards. The long and the short of 
it is that we like Mr. Pickwick and we don’t like drunkards. Pickwick 
Papers is popular not because it is Bacchanalian but rather, we believe, 
in spite of that. It is beloved chiefly because of its bubbling fun, its 
humanity, and the genial personality of its central figure. 


IV. 

An approach to a study of the use made of drink in determining 
character and incident can profitably be made in the form of an 
encyclopedia of Dickens drunkards. An attempt has been made to 
classify them into supreme drunkards, major drunkards, and minor 
drunkards. Then, in a class by himself, stands Alfred Jingle, who is 
held up to the admiration of the ages as having been a bottle and a 
half ahead of the all but prostrate Pickwickians at the close of the 
immortal salmon party. 

Those of any importance who are characterized exclusively by 
drunkenness are: “ Mr. Dolls,’’ who betrayed his sharp “ parent ”’ for 
sixty three-pennyworths of rum, thus paving the way for the near- 
murder of Eugene; Stephen Blackpool’s unspeakably disgusting 
wife ; and Krook the combustible, whose unique performance led to 
Guppy’s belief that Lady Dedlock’s letters had perished at the same 
time. Other supreme drunkards are: Mrs. Guppy, who is remem- 
bered for her insistence that Mr. Jarndyce should, above all things, 
get out of his own house ; Maggy’s sinful grandmother, whose activities 
with broom-handles and pokers were seriously suspected of having had 
something to do with Maggy’s imbecility ; and Joe Gargery’s father, 
whose “ hammering ” accounted largely for that low level of intellectual 
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attainment in Joe which caused Pip (before he came to his senses) to ~ 
despise the dear old chap. 

Between the supremes and the majors, we come upon Maypole 
Hugh, characterized as much by superb lawlessness as by drink ; 
Stiggins, red-nosed, ranting, reeking of pineapple rum, but seldom too 
far gone to remember that drink was a “ Wanity”; Mrs. Gamp, 
whose drunken quarrel with Betsey Prig made it possible for Martin 
to appear as “ Mrs. Harris” ; and Allen and Sawyer, whose behaviour 
on an historic occasion doubtless had much to do with the elder Winkle’s 
indignant refusal. . 

Two major drunkards who are in some particulars similar are 
Wickfield and Carton; both are bitterly aware of their weakness ; 
both fight against it with the assistance of a Hogarthian heroine ; and 
both win through to victory of a sort. But Wickfield’s victory comes 
from without, as a result of a lucky combination of circumstances, 
when it seems inevitable that he will wreck the happiness of most of 
the leading characters; while Carton’s is—that “far, far better 
thing.” 

The characteristic which is Pecksniff’s crowning glory so entirely 
overshadows his drunkenness that one might almost forget to put 
him where he belongs, with the major drunkards. From his incautious 
remark, “ We get drunk,” quickly corrected to “ Mankind in general,”’ 
followed by his secret emptying of the bottle in the dark coach, and by 
his magnificently Bacchanalian “ chronic attack’ at Mrs. Todgers’s, 
all the way to his final appearance as a “ drunken, squalid, begging- 
letter-writing man ’’—the life of “The Hypocrite” is shot through 
and through with this other vice. 

Newman Noggs is saved from being a supreme drunkard by the 
milk of human kindness in his breast; Sir Mulberry Hawk, by the 
multiplicity of his other failings; and Stryver, by the overshadowing 
importance of his empty-headed conceit. Nor is Lord Frederick 
Verisopht characterized solely by drink. Yet the plot of Nickleby 
depends on the drinking which preceded both Hawk’s quarrel with 
Nicholas and the fatal duel with Verisopht. Another quarrel that had 
far-reaching consequences—just what, only the novelist knew—was 
that between Drood and Neville, which flared out only when the 
speech of both had become “ thick and indistinct.” 

In the Pickwick tradition of conviviality we find Dick Swiveller, 
who felt so badly over the loss of Miss Wackles that he would have 
taken to drink—only he had taken to that before—so he took to the 
flute ; Mr. Micawber, who seems never to have been quite drunk, but 
was unquestionably brewing (and drinking) hot punch continually ; 
and Gabriel Varden, who is distinctly on a lower plane of bibulous 
achievement, but who is once recorded as having reached that stage 
between perfect sobriety and slight tipsiness ” where one is likely to 
mix up the turnpike man with one’s mother-in-law who has been dead 
for twenty years. 

The brutal ferocity and criminal instincts of those whom we may 
call the “ Sikes group ’’—including Jonas Chuzzlewit, Rogue Riderhood, 
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Orlick, Squeers, Quilp, hangman Dennis, Blandois, murderer Rudge, 
and magistrate Fang—make quite secondary the question, ‘‘ Did they 
drink ¢ But they all did, and heavily. Liquor plays an important 
part in practically all of the violent acts with which these consummate 
villains are associated. 

In the case of Quilp, an interesting conjecture would be whether 
the mis-step which cost him his life might not have been to a large 
extent attributable to the convivial-effects of a huge bowl of punch 
he had just been consuming. Similarly, Carker was “‘ disordered with 
wine ” (not to speak of “ bells, wheels, and horses’ feet ’?) when, on 
seeing the unhappy Dombey, he staggered back to a ghastly death. 

Both Quilp and Blandois understood the ‘‘ Wine in, Truth out ” 
propensities of liquor and used them in worming out important secrets. 
The same trick is used by Ralph Nickleby, Squeers, Harthouse, and 
Mrs. Sparsit. And the amiable but business-like Bucket traced Lady 
Dedlock (and her double) for many miles by “ treating” folk who 
might not otherwise have proved talkative. 

Among the minor characters who were major drinkers we have : 
the amorous Mr. Snevellicci; Sim Tappertit, the crushing of whose 
beautiful legs was an indirect result of his having been “ under the 
influence ” when he defied the kindly Varden; Chevy Slyme, who 
disgraced the Chuzzlewit blood by reforming and becoming a police- 
man; Old Barley, characterized by noise, gout, and grog; Mrs. 
Crupp, whose red nose was obviously attributable to “ spazzums ” 
rather than to intemperance in the use of David’s brandy; and the 
sage Bunsby, full of oracular nonsense and generally “ three sheets in 
the wind.” 

As minor drunkards we present: the wooden Wegg ; blind Stagg ; 
the loquacious Flora, inseparable from her “ fragrance of brandy ” ; 
Nancy (thanks to Fagin); Sleary; Noah Claypole; Mrs. Jiniwin ; 
and Sampson Brass, who is credited with one of the two “ sick-drunks ” 
in all Dickens (evidently our convivial author, in his treatment of 
drunkenness, wished to avoid reference to anything so unpleasant as 
nausea). Of course there are also, on our list of minor drunkards, 
most of the representatives of the medical profession, and an unsavory 
crew of drunken domestics. Nor 
must we forget two really old friends, 
Tony Weller, who possessed an un- 
mistakably ‘‘ rubicund nose,” and 
his son, whose power of suction is 
comparable only to that of an 
oyster, are by these tokens lifted 
out of the class of garden-variety 
f drinkers into that of the minor 
drunkards. 

Nez 

There is no doubt that the author 
had a critical appreciation of fine 
wines, and that he enjoyed the « 
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fragrance, the taste, the appearance, of alcoholic liquors in general. 
Once, in eulogizing a certain party, he exclaims: “The man who 
can dream such iced champagne, such claret, port, or sherry . . . had 
better get in bed and stay there!” Repeatedly he waxes enthusiastic 
over port, Madeira (glasses of which give forth “a blithe and merry 
ringing as of a little peal of marriage bells ”), burgundy, bordeaux, 
champagne, sherry (“rare good stuff to wet a bugler’s whistle with”), 
beer, punch, ale, rum, cherry-brandy, and even straight whiskey. 
Punch “steams in a manner quite exhilarating to behold, sending 
forth a most grateful and inviting fragrance.’ To Mr. Dickens, the 
making of punch was all but a religious rite. 

While a certain amount of drinking was taken for granted, care was 
also taken to point out frequently that alcoholic concoctions have 
refreshing and warming properties. The Gordon rioters, for instance, 
while engaged in the lively pastime of being Protestants, had to 
quench their thirst occasionally. All along the line from Jenny Wren 
to Maypole Hugh we find the complaint of “ coldness in the inside ” 
cured by the administration of hot hquor. Who can forget the prompt 
recovery of Mr. Pickwick after his icy bath—he having been careful 
to avoid the vulgar error of not taking enough hot punch ! 

The soothing and comforting powers of such beverages are also 
brought out, as in Arabella’s laughing remark to the jolly but explosive 
Wardle, “ You'll not be tolerable till you have taken two bottles at 
least.” Not always, however, did drink bring any lasting sense of 
well-being and contentment. It certainly did not to Mr. Wickfield, 
who muses thus: “If the spectre (Death) comes to distress my 
happiest hours, it is only to be drowned in ” and he breaks off to 
pour wine. Again he laments: ‘ Sordid in my miserable escape from 
the darker side of both (grief and love), see the ruin I am and hate 
me, shun me.” 

Only up to a certain point of positive stimulation and excitement 
did Dickens consider the effects of drinking entirely commendable. 
Mr. Micawber stands alone as the example of one who could often be 
“in the highest state of exhilaration’ without ever being drunk in 
the Pickwickian sense. Swiveller and Squeers both found that spirits 
relieved depression surprisingly. A glass of wine assisted Guppy in 
getting on with his proposal for Esther’s hand “ without a continual 
choke that could not fail to be mutually unpleasant.”” And David, on 
his way to propose, found himself “ at such a discount, in personal 


looks and presence of mind,” that Traddles prescribed and administered 
a glass of ale. 


vis 


At about the point where a man becomes garrulous, Dickens begins 
to look with a disapproving eye on further observance of the Bacchic 
rites. Through the stages of sentimentality, muddle-headedness and 
disorderliness, the author waxes increasingly critical until he eventually 
flames out in bitter denunciation of drunkenness. 

With the habitually fuddled, he had no sympathy, while his disgust 
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knew no bounds when Bacchanalian observances condoned or 
simply did not notice shabbiness or filth, or when they leapt from 
cruelty to ferocity and inevitably into crime. There is not the 
slightest doubt that intemperance was in his opinion one of the major 
vices. 

Perhaps the most terrific comment that he makes on any of his 
drunken “brutes” (to use Carton’s own term) is that relative to 
Mr. Dolls, who, he says, was ‘‘in a worse than swinish state, for 
swine at least fatten on their guzzling and make themselves good to 
eat.” 

Even among the best people, excessive drunkenness can with difficulty 
be dissociated from filth and disorder. Dickens was exceedingly 
sensitive to dirt, or unpleasant odours; he was averse to noisy rois- 
tering—for he was. (according to Sir Arthur Helps) “a precise, orderly, 
methodical man ” whose love of order and neatness was almost painful. 
Naturally, the “madmen” of Barnaby Rudge, the medical students 
of Pickwick, the canal-boat warblers who helped Little Nell arouse 
the sleeping countryside, and the wild coterie of Sir Mulberry Hawk— 
all are treated with scant sympathy. 

Most of the cruel and ferocious acts in Dickens are explicitly asso- 
ciated with liquor, though there are interesting exceptions ; notably, 
Headstone’s attack on Eugene, and the murders of Montague and of 
Nancy. 

Figures of speech based on the aberrations of drunkenness or the 
appearance and attributes of liquor are frequent in Dickens, and in 
general are derogatory. When he wanted a figure to explain or 
embellish a thing of beauty or fragrance or grace, he seldom went to 
the bar-room for it. When he wanted a phrase instinct with Dirt or 
Disorder—he often did. A figurative passage that shows effectively 
his prejudice against drunkards is the following: “A mean little 
public-house, as haggard and as shabby as if, for want of custom, it 
had itself taken to drinking, and had gone the way all drunkards go, 
and was very near the end of it.” 


“VIL 


Dickens becomes uncompromising only when confronted with the 
two extremes, teetotalism and ungentlemanly drunkenness (we qualify 
the word in tribute to Mr. Pickwick). It even seems to us that 
there is an element of uncertainty, of bewilderment. Herbert 
Pocket phrases this neatly: “I don’t know why it should be a 
crack thing to be a brewer; you can’t possibly be genteel and bake, 
but you may be as genteel as never was and brew. You see it 
every day. Yet a gentleman may not keep a public-house .. .” 
In Nicholas Nickleby, we have a significant statement of Dickens’s 
‘¢ middle-of-the-road ” attitude: ‘‘ Sir Mulberry Hawk, evidently the 
worse—if a man be a ruffian at heart, he is never the better—for 
wine.” 

About certain phases of the problem, however, he did feel strongly. 
For one thing he was impressed with “the great improvement Time 
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has brought ” in’the lessened consumption of wine and punch. More- 
over, he was convinced that alcoholic liquor had important medicinal 
value. And there is little doubt that he, close observer that he was, 
represented accurately the sentiments of the medical profession of his 
day on this point. One illustration of this must suffice. The dying 
Jo is restored and almost saved by being administered small portions 
of wine. There is not an apothecary shop at hand, *“ but a tavern 
does as well or better.” ; 


VIIL. 


Is our evidence too conflicting to enable us to reach a trustworthy 
conclusion as to how Dickens felt about Drink ? 

On the one hand, we find him critical of Sidney Carton for his ““ weak 
indulgence’ and of Newman Noggs for “‘ never having said No” ; 
we watch him reforming Mr. Wickfield and the medical students, and 
hinting at “the expediency of a little less liquor” to Sarah Gamp, 
and calling Mr. Dolls “that abased figure infecting even innocent 
sleep with sensual brutality and degradation.” 

On the other hand, we may quote Sir John Chester: ‘‘ Wine in 
moderation—not in excess, for that makes men ugly—has a thousand 
’ pleasant influences. It brightens the eye, improves the voice, imparts 
new vivacity . . . You should try it, Ned.” Or Joe Gargery: “A 
pint of beer do give refreshment to the working-man, sir, and do not 
over-stimulate.” 

Though the carper may cry that Dickens hated Sir John Chester 
(as he did) and may not have intended to put his own words into that 
villain’s mouth ; or that the author himself, in a letter, spoke of Joe 
as “foolish” if good-natured; or that Joe’s endorsement of beer 
could hardly extend to stronger liquids, for his wife had such decided 
views about them that we see Joe, homeward bound from the tavern, 
“rinsing the rum out of his mouth with as much air as possible ” ; 
yet these two quotations represent admirably, in our opinion, Dickens’s 
final, studied judgment as to intoxicating liquors. Recognizing that 
they brought, often, only a ‘ temporary forgetfulness of unpleasant 
situations,” he felt that even that much was a 
gain ; moreover, he believed implicitly in the value 
of alcohol as medicine ; and above all he insisted 
that to be truly convivial people must drink— 
but moderately ! 

Perhaps the most significant pronouncement of 
Dickens on this subject appears, curiously enough, 
in the rollicking story of the Baron of Grogzwig. 
The Baron asked the genius of Despair and 
Suicide, ‘* Do you drink ?”’ 

Nine times out of ten,” came the reply, 
‘and then very hard.” 

“ Don’t you ever drink in moderation ? ” 

“No,” replied the dread spirit, with a 
shudder,” that breeds cheerfulness.” 
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THE TWO PICKWICKIAN INNS OF 
CHAPTER TWENTY 


BY F. R. JELLEY, A.R.1.B.A. 


[The writer of this article is a partner in the firm of Trehearne and Norman, Preston and 
Co., the architects who prepared the designs for the buildings erected on the sites of 
the two inns referred to.—THE EDITOR. ] 


I. 


()¥ recent years, truth has become so very much stranger than 
fiction, that old-fashioned English folk now turn with relief 
from the sensations of reality to the solace of romance. 

Thus, the number of people who may be seen peeping into the 
windows of the old curiosity shop in Portugal Street on any fine day 
will be found to compare favourably with the number observed to 
emerge from the doorway of the Record Office in Chancery Lane. 
The old curiosity shop in Portugal Street is not, of course, THE Old 
Curiosity Shop, and Little Nell and her Grandfather never existed 
outside the realms of romance; but the Tudor monarchs were, once 
upon a time, very much alive, and if you are ever moved to doubt, 
you can inspect their actual signatures, carefully preserved and guarded 
within the grim portals of the Record Office in Chancery Lane. 

The protagonists of truth and reality may be said to have stated 
their case very fully all over London by erecting statues, carefully 
labelled, and by attaching to the fronts of buildings small commemora- 
tive tablets recording such depressing incidents as, for example, the 
death of Benjamin Disraeli. 

My small daughter has never expressed any anxiety to inspect the 
statue of Thomas Peabody by the Royal Exchange, but she is 
frequently making clandestine appointments with Peter Pan in 
Kensington Gardens, and when romance is more generally accepted 
as the only sane alternative to grim reality, statues of Robin Hood 
and Wayland the Smith and My Uncle Toby and Micawber will un- 
doubtedly supersede those dismal effigies of peers, politicians and 
philanthropists with which the public spaces of the Metropolis are 
now littered. 

The numerous representations of lions’ heads introduced into the 
elevations of new premises in the Holborn area attract little attention, 
but the features of Sairey Gamp faithfully reproduced on a keystone 
in one single building might easily have caused crowds to collect. 
There is no record of lions’ lairs ever having been located in the vicinity 
of Kingsway, but we have it on the word of the Master that Mrs. Gamp 
occupied apartments in Kingsgate Street. 


IL. 


When a new building is erected on an historic site, it is customary 
for correspondents to communicate with the press, deploring the fact. 
As, however, nobody, so far as I am aware, has complained either 
that the entrance to the London School of Economics and Political 
Science in Houghton Street has been built on the site of The Magpie 
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and Stump, or that the new premises now in course of construction 
at Blossoms Inn in Lawrence Lane stand on the scene of the historic 
meeting of Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Weller Senior, I accept, on behalf 
of my firm, the invitation accorded to us to defend, in the only period- 
ical devoted exclusively to Dickensiana, our assertion that we are, 
at the present time, concerned in building operations on the sites 
of two of the inns immortalized in Chapter 20 of The Pickwick Papers. 

When Mr. Pickwick, attended by Sam Weller, left Dodson & Fogg’s 
office in Cornhill, they crossed opposite the Mansion House, and 
walked up Cheapside in search of refreshment. 

Blossoms Inn in Lawrence Lane was the only hostelry, accessible 
from the second turning off the right hand side of Cheapside past 
the Mansion House, that is at all likely to have been “ under the special 
patronage of stage coachmen ”’ as it was the only inn in that immediate 
vicinity possessing an inn yard sufficiently spacious to accommodate 
stage coaches. And as John Stow remarked on the size and antiquity 
of Blossoms Inn in 1598, it is not unreasonable to assume that it could 
not have been less well known in Charles Dickens’s day. 


Ill. 


It will be remembered that after Mr. Pickwick had partaken of 
brandy-and-water warm, and Mr. Weller junior had been accommodated 
with a pint of porter, and Mr. Weller senior had jerked down a glass 
of brandy and delivered his sovereign cure for the gout, Mr. Pickwick 
and Sam Weller departed at 8 p.m., in pursuit of legal advice. 
Eventually they ran to earth at The Magpie and Stump, Mr. Perker’s 
clerk, Mr. Lowten, ‘a pufty-faced young man who filled the chair 
at the head of the table’ and had just terminated the delivery of 
a comic song. 

Now The Magpie and Stump is described as “ happy in the double 
advantage of being in the vicinity of Clare Market and closely approx- 
imating to the back of New Inn,” and anybody who is sufficiently 
interested in the tepography of Mr. Pickwick’s wanderings will see, 
on reference to the old ordnance maps, that the only inn in the vicinity 
of Clare Market and closely approximating to the back of New Inn 
was the Red Lion. 

The Red Lion was demolished in 1920 and on its site now stands 
the main entrance to the London School of Economics. New Inn 
has disappeared, but on the south side of Houghton Street, New Inn 
Passage remains, leading nowhere now but still paved with irregular 
flagstones worn smooth by the phantom footsteps of distinguished 
inhabitants of the realms of romance. In Lawrence Lane, a new lintel 
will soon be secured in position over the old archway to Blossoms 
Ton and if any Dickensian should chance to pass that way, he may 
recognize on its keystone the familiar features of Mr. Weller Senior. 

As Mr. Weller Senior was something of an expert on road transport, it 
appeared to us essential (after receiving sanction to perpetuate in stone 
his connection with Blossoms Inn) that he should be allocated a position 
sufficiently prominent to enable him to keep an eye on the traffic. 
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HE trial of Charles Darnay at the Old Bailey for high treason 
is a very accurate picture of an eighteenth century criminal 
court. In common with other legal proceedings described by Dickens 
it suggests that it is based upon fact, and it is a matter of some interest 
to compare it with the actual trial in which, it is submitted, its genesis 
is to be found. This was the case of R. v. de la Motte, reported in 
21 State Trials, page 687. It is significant that an account also appears 
in the “ Annual Register” for 1781; this is sandwiched between an 
account of the trial of Lord George Gordon and certain letters of Gordon 
to Lord North, and it appears highly probable that Dickens, while 
gathering data for the Gordon riots, came upon de la Motte’s case 
and used the material thus acquired when such a trial became necessary 
to the course of A Tale of Two Cities. 

The facts in de la Motte’s case were briefly these. Francis Henry 
de la Motte was, according to his own story, a French baron living 
in retirement in England owing to financial difficulties following the 
disbanding of his regiment. The prosecution alleged that he came to 
England as a French spy, and proved that for some years he was 
engaged in a treasonable correspondence with France, relative to the 
composition and disposition of the English forces, dockyards and 
armaments. In this correspondence he was assisted by a man named 
Lutterloh, who after some considerable period informed against his 
partner, apparently with the twofold object of receiving reward from 
the Government and blackmailing de la Motte by promising to with- 
hold his vital evidence from the Grand Jury: thereby preventing a 
true bill being found. Information was also given to the Secretary 
of State by a person to whom de la Motte had given letters to be 
forwarded to France and certain letters were thereafter opened by the 
Secretary, copied, and the originals forwarded to France. De la Motte 
was arrested, charged with treason, found guilty, largely on Lutterloh’s 
evidence (he appears to have abandoned his scheme of blackmail) and 
executed. That, in outline, is the story which, it is submitted, interested 
Dickens sufficiently for him to recall it and to utilise the general 
structure and certain details in A Tale of Two Cities. 

Now, as to the specific points of resemblance. In the first place, 
it is the trial of a French nobleman living in retirement in England, 
in 1781. Darnay, a French nobleman, also living in retirement in 
England, was tried in 1780. Darnay “had yesterday pleaded not 
guilty to an indictment denouncing him (with infinite jingle and jangle) 
for that he was a false traitor to our serene, illustrious, excellent, and 
so forth, Prince, our Lord the King, by reason of his having, on divers 
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occasions, and by divers means and ways, assisted Lewis, the French 
King, in his wars against our said serene, illustrious, excellent, and so 
forth; that was to say, by coming and going between the dominions 
of our said serene, illustrious, excellent, and so forth, and those of the 
said French Lewis, and wickedly, falsely, traitorously and otherwise 
evil—adverbiously, revealing to the said French Lewis what forces our 
said serene, illustrious, excellent, and so forth, had in preparation to 
send to Canada and North America.” The indictment against de la 
Motte occupies Seventeen columns of the State Trials (“ infinite jingle 
and jangle,” indeed !) and the following two extracts will suffice to 
indicate the similarity to the wording in Darnay’s case. Reference 
is made to the war “ carried on and prosecuted by Lewis, the French 
King, against our most serene, illustrious and excellent prince, our said 
Lord the now King.” Later, referring to one of the treasonable letters, 
occurs the following :—“* In which said letter he the said Francis Henry de> 
la Motte amongst other things, wickedly, falsely and traitorously notified, 
disclosed, and revealed to the said enemies of our Lord the King, that 
certain regiments of the army of our said Lord the King were prepar- 
ing to go to the West Indies; and also of the number of land forces of 
our said Lord the King to be sent to North America and Canada.” 

It has been said that certain letters written by de la Motte were 
opened and copied, and the originals fowarded. Considerable legal 
discussion took place as to admissibility of these copies as evidence 
against the prisoner, since he was unable to deny the handwriting. 
In the Attorney General’s opening speech against Darnay he says, 
“that these lists could not be proved to be in the prisoner’s hand- 
writing; but that it was all the same; that, indeed, it was rather 
better for the prosecution, as showing the prisoner to be artful in his 
precautions.” Surely this is only Dickens’s adaptation of fact to 
fiction, with a typical touch of sarcasm. 

The informer, Lutterloh, is represented by Barsad. There are here 
considerable divergences from the original, but the whole of Stryver’s 
cross-examination is worth comparing with the parallel cross-examina- 
tion of Lutterloh by Peckham, de la Motte’s Counsel. Lutterloh 
was closely pressed as to his personal history and revealed himself as 
a complete adventurer ; he had run through his patrimony, taken the 
benefit of an insolvent Act, been employed as a servant and dismissed 
without a character under suspicion of breaking open a bureau and, 
when in very low water, had become friendly with de la Motte, and 
built up a new prosperity by assisting him in his treason, betraying 
him when it appeared to be more profitable. It was even suggested 
that he had placed the papers found on de la Motte at the time of his 
arrest, in his pocket. His evidence of the prisoner’s handwriting was 
confirmed by the dubious evidence of a man named Bauer who had 
been his friend for many years, and the general character of the evidence 
was strongly commented upon by de la Motte’s Counsel, in a speech 
strongly resembling Stryver's opening speech. Indeed, the specific 
references to Lutterloh and Barsad are remarkably similar. Stryver 
says, “ the patriot, Barsad, was a hired spy and traitor, an unblushing 
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trafficker in blood, and one of the greatest scoundrels upon earth 
since accursed Judas.” Peckham, for de la Motte: “Who is 
Lutterloh ? If you credit the picture of his own drawing, he is a 
monster, not a man; his whole life has been a satire on the vices of 
human nature. The unblushing miscreant on his oath confesses that 
he has been guilty of treason to France, who employed him, and to 
England, who protected him.” The use of the adjective “ unblushing ”’ 
in both cases is most suggestive. 

De la Motte, having no Sydney Carton in Court to secure his acquittal 
by a fortunate likeness, was found guilty and paid the penalty of his 
treason in the exact terms given to Jerry Cruncher by his neighbour 
in Court. 

The differences between these two trials are many, but sufficient 
details have been given of their similarity to indicate the overwhelming 
probability of R. v. de la Motte having so impressed Dickens with 
its dramatic possibilities that he turned to it for assistance. The result 
was a brilliant interweaving of eighteenth century fact with nineteenth 
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(Answers to Questions on page 120) 


1, The Jolly Fellowship Porters. 2, In ‘‘ Going into Society,’ A 
House to Let (Christmas Stories). 3 (a) Leech, (6) Cattermole and Phiz, 
(c) Mareus Stone. 4, 7th February, 1812; 9th June, 1870. 5, The 
one I’ve just finished reading. 6, Mr. Squeers. 7, (a) Mr. Wilfer, 
{b) Mark Tapley, (c) Mrs. Gummidge. 8, Mr. Barkis. 9, Flora 
Finching’s husband. 10, My Respected Father (refer Hugene 
Wrayburn). 11, Fiery Face. 12, Little Swills. 13, Luttle Dorrit. 
14, George Inn, Grantham. 15, Veneering’s butler. 16 (a) Old 
Cu iosity Shop, (b) Our Mutual Friend, (c) Dr. Marigold, (d) Pickwick 
17, Todgers’s. 18, Mrs. Gamp’s. 19, Miss--Fox: 20, Miss Miff. 
21, David Copperfield’s “Child Wife,” Dora. 22, “A ’Ouse.” 23, 
Mr. Parks. 24, At Bob Sawyer’s Party. 25, Mobbs’s mother-in-law. 
26. Mr. Lirriper. 27, Pickwick and Weller (Samuel). 28, David 
Copperfield. 29, Hablot K. Browne, the artist. 30. As an office boy 
to a solicitor. 31, Mary Weller. 32, Charles John Huffham. 33, Biity- 
eight years and four months. 34, The introduction of Sam Weller in 
Part 4. 35, In 1837, when he was writing Pickwick, Oliver Twist and 
Nicholas Nickleby. 36, A Tale of Two Cities. 37, Thackeray and Leech. 


A DICKENS FETE IN A DICKENS VILLAGE 
Cobham will be en féte on June 10th, when a Dickens Féte and Fair 
will be held in the village street in aid of the Cricket Club which 
boasts of a tradition of one hundred and seventy years. It is hoped 
to build a new pavilion out of the proceeds. 


Corrections.—Page 143 line 4, for ‘ Bentley”? read “ Dickens.” 
Page 95 line 8, for “early” read “ later.” 
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DICKENS’S “NUMBER PLANS” FOR 
THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD 


34a kind permission of the Director of the Victoria and Albert 

Museum, we are able to reproduce facsimiles of what Dickens 
called his “ Number Plans” for The Mystery of Edwin Drood. They 
are actual size, and the first two will be found on pages 184-5 and 
200-1, the remaining three will appear in the next number. 

Their function was to aid the author in his none-too-easy task of 
distributing suitably the incidents of his story between the rigid 
compartments imposed upon him by his method of publishing in twelve 
monthly numbers. Only five complete numbers were actually 
published and a portion of the sixth. 

It will be noticed that each sheet was folded down the centre and 
the question arises on which side of the fold did Dickens begin his 
writing ? I think on the left. The function of the fold is to facilitate 
a sieve-like process of mental sorting. Incidents and ideas are put 
first through a sieve of large mesh to decide in which number they 
shall appear. The results of this first sifting appear on the left of the 
fold in each of the numbers. The matter thus assigned to every 
number is then sifted again through a sieve of smaller mesh to decide 
how it is to be distributed amongst the chapters which make up the 
number. The results of the second sifting are entered on the right 
of the fold under the appropriate chapter headings. 

If we confine our attention, first, to the left side of the fold throughout 
the five numbers, we shall notice how quickly the leading ideas sorted 
themselves out, after the first number. The large mesh had practically 
completed its work, even before the fifth number was reached. Next 
we shall notice how cramped the writing is in some places and how 
widely spaced elsewhere ; this was a consequence of the raison @étre 
of the process, which was to sort out ideas. The jottings were not 
entered in their present sequence or put down at one time. Notes 
were made at intervals and the order of their entry was based on logic, 
not on mere sequence. Critical comments were made against several 
of the entries as the work progressed, ‘‘ yes,” ** no,” “ done in No. 11,” 
“done already.” 

Space does not permit us to discuss the entries in detail but attention 
may be specially directed to “‘ Murder very far off,” “ Lay the ground 
for the manner of the murder to come out at last,” as evidence that 
real murder was meant, and -to “the closet I remember there as a 
child.” The proof that Dickens designedly altered the order of 
Chapters XVIII. and XIX. should also be noted, and the fact that the 
last meeting of Rosa and Edwin was at first intended to be in and not 
outside the Cathedral. 

In conclusion, we venture to doubt whether any student of the 
Mystery can be said to be qualified to form a settled opinion about 


it until he has fully digested the evidence afforded by these “* Number 
Plans.” P. T. CARDEN. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 
BY HIS FRIEND FRANCESCO BERGER 


[I am delighted to print this short tribute from the sole survivor of the | 
famous Dickens Circle. Mr. Francesco Berger celebrates his ninety-_ 
seventh birthday on June 10th: until quite recently he was a Professor 
at the Guildhall School of Music, London. It is hardly necessary to 
remind our readers that Mr. Berger composed the overtures and inciden- 
tal music to ‘‘ The Frozen Deep” and ‘‘ The Lighthouse,”’ which Dickens 
produced at his theatre, Tavistock House, in 1856-7 —THE Epr1Tor.] 


S° much has been written and spoken about Dickens in his character 

of social reformer, ‘‘ week-day preacher,’ and moral teacher, 
that on the sixty-first anniversary of his death, it behoves us to recall 
him for a moment in his other capacity, that of entertainer, and this, 
by-the-bye, is the designation by which he would himself have preferred 
to be known, rather than that of author or novelist. As a creator of 
fiction, he was, of course, an author, but the term “ novelist ” is scarcely 
his proper definition. 

A novel is the narrative of two lovers’ adventures, leading after 
many vicissitudes to their happy union, or the death of one or other. 
But this is not the main theme in any of Dickens’s stories. They 
each tell us much more than what befalls two personages who happen 
to be in love with one another. They hold a mirror up to nature that 
reflects the doings and sayings of hundreds of fellow-creatures of all 
ranks, of all characters, of all ages—and yet each added incident is 
but a necessary link in a coherent history. 

Others may thrill us with blood-curdling tragedy, or divert us for 
a time with absurd situations, but his stories enthrall us in our youth, 
interest us in mid-life and cheer us when old as fragrant memories. 
Who has not sighed with Dickens? Who has not laughed with him ? 
Who has not felt his solitude comforted by the companionship of 
one of his books ? 

His stories have been translated into no fewer than forty languages, 
which means that as many as forty different nations dispersed over 
the entire globe, delight in them even when unfamiliar with much 
that he portrays. And we who encounter the models of his characters 
in our daily life, can but wonder at the extraordinary facility and 
truthfulness with which he presents them for our entertainment. 

The absence from our midst to-day of Dickens in the flesh, is a 
loss felt only by those who were his personal friends. The outer 
world, the bulk of humanity, knows not this loss, for it possesses in 
fullest measure the best that Dickens had to bequeath—his stories, 
and the spirit that pervades them. The spirit of Dickens unites 
millions of living hearts to the one that lies at peace in his grave ; 
the spirit of Dickens converts all men into one huge brotherhood of 
mutual consideration and goodwill, and with so rich and potent an 
inheritance, we are filled with gratitude to the man for the wonderful 
stories he invented for our entertainment, which we read over and 
over again with enduring delight. It is in his stories that he gives 
us himself, it is for his stories that we love him so much. 
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THE CITY OF DICKENS 
[NG 


OCHESTER! The very name is an 
inspiration to all Dickensians. How 
one dreams of the days gone by when the 
immortal Dickens lived close to this venerable 
City, and as one treads the pathways and 
gardens of the town, one’s mind reflects that 
these same pathways were trodden by the 
great novelist, that the buildings upon which 
one gazes were a source of joy, a source of 
inspiration to Dickens, and are the very 
buildings about which he weaved many of the 
most wonderful of his novels, which have for 
so many years fascinated the world. In 
recent vears an enlightened City Council has 
" endeavoured to preserve many of the old 
Dickens landmarks, and in a manner which will enable Dickensians 
to appreciate these buildings in the way that Dickens himself 
valued them. Among these may be mentioned the Eastgate House 
(the Nuns’ House) which has been purchased and is now converted 
into a Museum with a section confined to Dickens relics; the 
Tudor House, renowned as the house of Mr. Sapsea, while more 
recently the grounds surrounding the ancient Castle Keep have been 
denuded of trees and shrubs which previously made this historic 
ground appear more like an arboretum than the battle ground of 
Simon de Montfort and of King John. 

With the object of inducing Dickensians and others to visit the City, 
arrangements have been made to hold a great Historical Pageant in 
the grounds surrounding the Castle Keep, a site which is probably 
unique for the purpose in view, and on this ground, upon which have 
walked many of the most famous characters of history, will be portrayed 
in the most realistic manner episodes affecting the City. Many 
thousands of people are taking part in the event, and it will prove to 
be one of the most spectacular performances ever given. In this way 
it is hoped to induce Dickensians to visit the town best beloved by the 
great novelist. ; 

Stratford-on-Avon is the Mecca of admirers of Shakespeare ; but it 
did not become so popular a place of resort until very many years 
had elapsed after the death of the dramatist. We have, therefore, 
reason to hope that Rochester may yet hold a position similar to that of 
Stratford. There is a curious parallel between the history of New 
Place, Stratford, and Gad’s Hill Place, near Rochester, and it is 
probable that the parallel will continue to be a close one. New Place 
was built over a century before Shakespeare purchased it; Gad’s 
Hill Place was built eighty years before Dickens negotiated for it. 
Shakespeare lived fourteen years after acquiring his last home ; Dickens 
lived fourteen years in his last home. Shakespeare died at New Place, 
suddenly ; Dickens died at Gad’s Hill Place, suddenly. New Place 
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subsequently passed out of the hands of 
Shakespeare’s descendants ; Gad’s Hill Place 
has passed out of the hands of Dickens's 
family. In 1862 the site of New Place, which 
was unfortunately pulled down in 1702, was 
purchased by public subscription. When 
Gad’s Hill Place comes again into the market, 
it will,-we hope, be purchased for the nation 
by public subscription, and, we trust, that, 
unlike New Place, it will not be demolished 
by human hands. 

‘ But, as all students of Dickens know, Gad’s 
Hill is by no means the sole link between 
Dickens and Rochester. The fact that Dickens 
was some years absent from Rochester does 
not weaken the claim of Rochester to be the 
centre of interest to Dickensians, any more than the fact that 
Shakespeare lodged and worked in London many years deducts from 
the importance of Stratford to Shakespearian enthusiasts. It is 
true the great novelist was not born in the neighbourhood of 
’ Rochester, but he was several years at school at Chatham while his 
father was connected with the dockyard and during those years his 
mind received deep impressions that influenced him all his life ; 
during those years he learnt to love Rochester, its antiquities and 
environments, with a love that made him in boyhood wish to live in 
the neighbourhood, in fact, actually in Gad’s Hill Place. And before 
he finally settled in that mansion, he paid visits to the scenes familiar 
to his childhood. Further, there is a much closer connection between 
Rochester and the works of Dickens than between Stratford and the 
works of Shakespeare. Great Expectations, Edwin Drood, The 
Mudfog Papers, and The Seven Poor Travellers have Rochester entirely 
or recurrently as a background ; the city figures prominently also in 
Sketches by Boz, The Pickwick Papers and The Uncommercial. Traveller. 
David Copperfield passed through its streets, and so did Mr. Dorrit 
and Mr. Lorry. In David Copperfield, Chatham is, of course, 
humorously described. 

The Pageant will have eight episodes, of which the last is devoted 
to the memory of Dickens. This should especially appeal to 
Dickensians. Dickens, having written the last words of Edwin Drood, 
strolls into the shrubbery surrounding his chalet, on the eve of his 
death, and, sitting down, falls into a reverie, in which there appear 
before him characters of his novels connected with Rochester, and 
later, one or two of the friends that visited him at Gad’s Hill, especially 
Longfellow. Some of the characters will speak a few appropriate 
words—Jingle, for instance, will give his description of Rochester— 
and, after Pickwick and his friends have arrived in their coach, a dance 
will be executed by a selected number. When all the figures have 
silently vanished, the novelist will be recalled from his reverie by 
Georgina Hogarth, who will conduct him to the house. 
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The episodes will be preceded by an allegorical prologue, figuring 
Fame, the Muse of History, the Spirit of Rochester, Hours, Colours, 
Voices, Elves and Emotions, and followed by an epilogue in which 
important historical characters who visited or resided in Rochester, 
but who are not represented in any of the Episodes, will be seen. All 
the actors in all the episodes will be massed together, and representatives 
of Rochester’s trade and industries will join them, including an air- 
pilot who will speak the final words of the Pageant. 
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LIFE’S GREATEST PROBLEM 


DISCUSSED BY DICKENS IN D#VID 
COPPERFIELD 


BY C. TYNDALL WULCKO 
| (Late Editor “World Travel’’) 
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LTHOUGH readers of the stories of Dickens are usually able to 
discern in most of them, beneath the wonderful blending of 
humour and pathos, some definite purpose, either to call attention to 
to some injustice, or to inculcate some great truth, comparatively 
few have grasped the purpose of Dickens in writing David Copperfield. 
It is generally regarded as an autobiography, especially of the early 
life of the author; and so undoubtedly it is, but in my opinion, in 
that story he tries to put before us“a number of phases of life’s 
greatest problem. What constitutes an ideal marriage, or shall we 
say a “ happy” marriage ? 

There is little doubt that one of the saddest features of Dickens's 
life was his marriage, and his own conclusion seems to be summed up 
in those words: ‘* There can be no disparity in marriage like unsuita- 
bility of mind and purpose.” ; 

The book opens with an account of the result of the marriage of the | 
parents of David Copperfield. His father had been a favourite with 
his aunt, Miss Betsey Trotwood, but she was mortally offended by his 
marriage, on the ground that his wife was a “wax doll,” and after 
his death, when she came to see his widow, whom she called a very 
baby, she remarked : 

“Well, you were not equally matched—if any two people can be 
equally matched.” 

‘“‘ We were very happy, Mr. Copperfield was only too good to me,” 
was the reply. 

Then follows her second marriage to Murdstone, who easily obtained 
the mastery over her, and introducing a “ firm ”’ régime, succeeded in 
getting command of her money, and breaking her heart, proving, as 
Betsey Trotwood puts it, that she was “a most unworldly, most 
unhappy, most unfortunate baby.” 

The story shows us, however, that it is not only the “ baby ” wife 
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who is unfortunate. David discovers that his aunt has a husband 
living, who continues to blackmail her, and it is worth quoting her 
confession to David, because it shows how easily people may be 
deceived by appearances. The reader pictures Miss Trotwood as a 
woman of very strong views and determined temper. As she says: 
“ Betsey Trotwood don’t look a likely subject for the tender passion, 
but the time was when she believed in that man entirely. When she 
loved him right well. When there was no proof of attachment, and 
affection she would not have given him. He repaid her by breaking 
her fortune and nearly breaking her heart. So she put that sort of 
sentiment once and for ever in a grave, and filled it up and fastened 
it down.” 

‘“T was a fool when I married him, and I am so far an incurable 
fool on that subject, that for the sake of what I once believed him to 
be, I wouldn’t even have the shadow of my idle fancy hardly dealt 
with. For I was in earnest if ever a woman was.” 

Mirth and comedy are blended in the story of the courtship and 
marriage of Traddles and Sophy, the “dearest girl in the world.” 
Traddles takes his bride to chambers in Holborn Court, and here 
David finds them, and speaking of Sophy says: “A more cheerful, 
“amiable, happy, honest, bright-looking bride the world never saw.” 

Side by side with this we have the tragic history of Little Emly, 
her cousin, Ham, and Steerforth, and again, in lighter vein, Barkis 
the carrier, and Clara Peggotty, with the domestic life of the Micawber 
family. 

The complications and misunderstandings which threatened to 
wreck the happiness of Dr. Strong, the amiable old man married to a 
young wife, happily cleared up in the end, show in a dénouement of 
wonderful pathos, that true love finds no disparity in age. 

Then we have the story of David’s own experience. Carried away 
by what he imagines is unquenchable affection, he marries Dora 
Spenlow, his child wife, only to realize the truth of his aunt’s comment : 
* Poor little couple. And so you think you were formed for one 
another and are to go through a party supper table kind of life, like 
two pretty pieces of confectionery.” 

After a very short married life, however, Dora, aptly called, as 
David remarks, “ Little Blossom,’’ fades away and dies, leaving him 
heartbroken. In the end, however, he finds lasting happiness with 
Agnes Wickfield, whose love for him he had failed to realize for so long. 

Opinions differ widely with regard to Agnes Wickfield. Mr. Edwin 
Pugh sums her up as the apotheosis of the female prig and bore, but 
that, I think, is rather too caustic, even judged by Victorian standards. 

I prefer rather to think of Agnes standing aside, and sacrificing her 
own desires, her own happiness, for the sake of others, a course only 
possible in the light of her confession at last to David,— 

“ I have loved you all my life.” 

Love—that is the solution of life’s greatest problem. Without love 
no marriage can possibly be happy, and that is the great truth which 
it seems to me the story of David Copperfield is intended to teach. 
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WAITERS, FRIENDLY AND OTHERWISE 


By A. E. BROOKES CROSS 


I. 

12 say that Dickens found much 

of his material for fun among 
the humbler trades and callings is but 
to restate the obvious; nevertheless, 
it is interesting to speculate as to why 
i» he supposed there to be something 
essentially comic in such occupations 
as for instance that of broker’s man, 
greengrocer, landlady or waiter. His 
professional men are not as a rule 
figures of fun but partake of the 
nature of what are theatrically known 
as “ character parts.’ As a matter of 
fact the English form of humour seems, 
on consideration, to be at its best when 
dealing verbally or pictorially with 
such types: one has but to recall the 
: famous drolis of Chaucer or Shakes- 
peare and the sketches of Charles Keane or George Belcher to appreciate 
the truth of this statement. Curiously enough the modern or mechan- 
istic age in which we live seems to fail in the production of types of 
the broadly comic order, though this may admittedly be a delusion 
of advancing years and the younger generation may be able to see 
as much fun in a taxi-cab driver or an L.G.0.C. motor-man as the 
artists and writers of a previous generation could see in the driver 
of a “ growler”’ or a Victorian horse “ bus,’ but personally I have 
doubts on the subject. 

If we are to believe tradition, ostlers or stage-coach drivers were 
of much jollier habit than railway porters or engine drivers. Of 
course, this may again be a superstition with as little foundation as that 
of a bright and snowy Christmas. It could be argued that the bustle 
of the age, the spread of education, standardization and so forth, have 
destroyed—or preferably blurred—individuality, but a debating point 
could be made of the Cockney soldier anecdotes recently published 
in the London press—which, even if not all literally true, lose nothing 
of their value as an argument on that account. Possibly the strain 
on the driver of a motor-coach travelling the return journey to the 
Midlands, or a couple of return journeys to the South Coast, in one 
day, tends to make him less jocular than his prototype of a past genera- 
tion. But it is not so much the jocularity of the individual that is 
in question as the fact of his essential unconscious comicality as seen 
and portrayed by some of the geniuses of the past. 

These speculations might be prolonged with profit and entertainment. 
but the immediate theme is Dickens's treatment of a calling that 
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seems to bave always kindled in him en exquisite sense of the 
ridiculous and so afiorded us some of his drollest minor character 
studies, namely, the vocation of waiter. 


IL 


Whether waiters have undergone any radical change of nature 
during the past half century, by reason of the causes suggested above, 
or whether our sense of fun has undergone considerable modification, 
the fact remains that except for an occasional mild joke in “ Punch ” 
in which a waiter, but more often a waitress, is involved, they no longer 
furnish our few really comic artists—in pen or pencil—with material 
for laughter. Moreover, jokes concerning waitresses depend largely 
for their point on the pertness of their repartee and the discomfiture 
of the patron rather than on anything ridiculous or whimsical about 
the chief character of the situation. 

Now waiters, like everything appertaining to taverns, had an 
irresistible attraction for Dickens and it is doubtful whether there is 
a novel of his in which he does not introduce at least one, and, however 
briefly, portray him in true Dickensian fashion as an unconscious 
comedian. 

In Somebody's Luggage, written in his later years, Dickens even 
went so far as to write a pseudo-autobiographical sketch of a waiter, 
but be it observed, although there was undoubted pathos in this 
particular waiter’s life, the sketch was written in a comedy vein 
throughout. For instance :— 


In case confusion should arise in the public mind (which it is 
open to confusion on many subjects) respecting what is meant or 
implied by the term waiter, the present humble lines would wish 
to offer an explanation. It may not be generally known thet the 
person as goes out to wait is not a waiter. It may not be generally 
known that the hand as is called in extra at the Freemason’s Tavern, 
or the London, or the Albion, or otherwise, is not a waiter. Such 
hands may be took on for Public Dinners by the bushel (and you 
inay know them by their breathing with difficulty when in attendance 
and taking away the bottle ere yet it is half out); but such are 
not waiters ... Then what is the inference to be drawn respecting 
waitering ? You must be bred to it. You must be born to it. 


This worthy old chap, whom I incline to catalogue as the Garrulous 
Waiter, then proceeds to relate how a waiter is married in secrecy ; 
how his children are secrets and, their mother being a waitress, how 
they receive their “ sustenance by stealth in the pantry of the Admiral 
Nelson ;” how they are brought up to the “ waitering ” and how his 
wife makes secret visits at a later stage in life to the back-door of the 
Royal Old Dustbin at night of a “ housekeeping nature ;”” and how she 
would “ scarcely have confessed under torture that ‘he’ had any other 
name than Dick (which wasn’t bis name, though he was never known 
by any other).”” He claims that sufficient allowance is not made for 
any drooping listlessness and asks you to “ put it yourself that it was 
your business when your digestion was well on, to take personal interest 
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and sympathy in a hundred gentlemen, fresh and fresh, whose 
eee was given up to grease and fat and gravy and melted 
utter. 

_ This type of waiter graphically described at considerable length 
is, as a class, extinct. True that in a very few of the oldest establish- 
ments, particularly in London, an occasional specimen ripe as an old 
Stilton cheese lingers on but he is really so rare that when he retires 
or dies the popular press interviews him in the one case or his relatives 
in the other. Indeed it is doubtful whether such a thorough-going 
old fellow would be appreciated to-day, for unless spending an evening 
at a restaurant with a party, one does not dally over meals or spend 
the major part of an evening in a coffee-room chatting confidentially 
with the waiter on the prospects of shooting on the First, the score 
at Lord’s or the latest prices at Newmarket, until such time as another 
customer finishes with “The Times” which one then peruses from 
end to end. He belongs to an earlier and more leisurely age ! 

Dickens seldom missed an opportunity of expressing his derision 
for the hired waiter and a good example of his opinion may be found 
in a very early book—viz. Pickwick—when among the guests and 
foreign artists in the costumes of their ccuntry at Mr. Leo Hunter’s 
Féte Champétre were a dozen hired waiters “‘in the costume of their 
country and a very dirty costume too,” but he mingles pathos with 
his derision when on a certain disma! Christmas night, Master Hum- 
phrey made his solitary way to a tavern and found that the very 
waiter had gone home and his representative. ‘‘a poor, lean, hungry 
man was keeping Christmas in his jacket.” 

Probably the most famous of all Dickensian waiters is that wolf in 
sheep’s clothing—whom Dickens designates the Friendly Waiter—who 
fraternized with young Copperfield at the hotel at Yarmouth, when 
David was schoolward bound. Who helped him to eat his chops and 
batter pudding and drank all his beer on the ground that the last 
customer “ party of the name of Topsawyer ” drank half a pint and 
fell down dead, he himself being, by habit, immune from such a 
catastrophe. He charged the child 3d. for a sheet of letter-paper and 
complaining tearfully of having to live on broken wittles and sleep on 
the coals accepted one of David's three bright new shillings “ with 
much humility and veneration, and spun up with his thumb directly 
afterwards, to try the goodness of.” 

That Dickens regarded the fraternity as a species of bandit or 
brigand levying unearned tribute, is also evinced when David having 
dined at the A-la-mode-beef shop offered a halfpenny to the waiter 
and adds “I wish he hadn’t taken it,” while we read elsewhere how 
an ancient waiter expired “ after repeating at intervals for a day and 
a night, when gleams of reason and old business fitfully illuminated 
his being, “Two and two is five: and three is sixpence.” Further 
there was the miscreant at the Golden Cross Hotel who, when David 
ordered a half-pint of sherry, thought it “a favourable opportunity 
to extract that measure of wine from the stale leavings at the bottom 
of several decanters because .. . I observed him . . . very busy nouring 
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out a number of vessels into one, like a chemist and druggist making © 
up a prescription.” 

rhe aarti waiter is a rare type and is to be excused for his 
weakness on the score of his youth. He is to be met with on the 
occasion of Mr. Pickwick enquiring at the Old Royal Hotel, Birming- 
ham, concerning the residence of Mr. Winkle, senior. He received 
the information and then 


the waiter blew the candle out, and made a feint of lighting it 
again, in order to afford Mr. Pickwick an opportunity of asking 
any further questions .. . . ‘‘ Take anything, now, sir ?”’ said the 
waiter in desperation at Mr. Pickwick’s silence. ‘‘ Tea or coffee, 
sir? Dinner sir?” ‘Nothing now.” ‘ Very good, sir. Like to 
order supper, sir? ‘‘ Not just now.” ‘Very good, sir.” Here, 
he walked softly to the door and said, with great suavity, “‘ Shall 
I send the chambermaid, gentlemen ?” 

‘* You may if you please,” replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘‘ And bring some 
soda-water,” said Bob Sawyer. ‘‘Soda water, sir? Yes sir.” 
With his mind apparently relieved from an overwhelming weight, 
by at last having got an order for something, the waiter imperceptibly 
melted away. Waiters never walk or run. They have a peculiar 
and mysterious power of skimming out of rooms, which other mortals 
possess not. 


The latter phenomenon, a peculiarly Dickensian discovery, appears 
to have afforded Dickens much mirth, for he refers to it on more than 
one occasion, as when a waiter appears “ mysteriously ’’ in Hard Times 
or ‘“ several active waiters running on before as a skirmishing party ” 
in The Old Curiosity Shop, but his metaphor surely rose to its highest 
pinnacle in Edwin Drood where we encounter the Flying Waiter and 
incidentally the Immovable Waiter. 

It was a foggy night in the fall of the year when Edwin Drood called 
upon Mr. Grewgious at his chambers in Staple Inn and to do honour 
to his guest Mr. Grewgious’s clerk was despatched to the hotel on the 
other side of Holborn—inside Furnival’s Inn—to order a good repast. 
To continue the story in the author’s own words :— 


Bazzard returned with two waiters—an immovable waiter and 
a flying waiter and the three brought in as much fog as gave a new 
roar to the fire. The flying waiter, who had brought everything 
on his shoulders, laid the cloth with amazing rapidity and dexterity ; 
while the immovable waiter, who had brought nothing, found fault 
with him. The flying waiter, then highly polished all the glasses 
he had brought, and the immovable waiter looked through them. 
The flying waiter then flew across Holborn for the soup, and flew 
back again and then took another flight for the made dish, and 
flew back again, and then took another flight for the joint and 
poultry, and flew back again, and between whiles took supplementary 
flights for @ great variety of articles, as it was discovered from 
time to time that the immovable waiter had forgotten them all. 
But let the flying waiter cleave the air as he might, he was always 
reproached on his return by the immovable waiter for bringing fog 
with him, and being out of breath. 
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There is a recognisable human touch in the Immovable Waiter 
who possessed traits not entirely unknown in other walks of life. 


IIl. 


In the last excerpts there has been apparent a marked anxiety 
on the part of these immature waiters to do all in their power to give 
satisfaction, but for sheer punctiliousness it would be difficult to excel 
the hero of the following episode from Great Expectations. Pip is 
describing how, accompanied by Estella, he leaves their coach in 
pursuit of refreshment for her and having requested a waiter “ who 
had been staring at the coach like a man who had never seen such a 
thing in his life’ to show them a private sitting-room 


he led us to the black hole of the establishment. .... On my 
objecting to this retreat he took us to another room with a dinner 
table for thirty and in the grate a scorched leaf of a copybook under 
a bushel of coal dust. Having looked at this extinct conflagration 
and shaken his head, he took my order, which, proving to be merely 
“some tea for the lady ’’ sent him out of the room in a very low state 
of mind. ... The waiter brought in by degrees some fifty adjuncts 
to that refreshment, but of tea not a glimpse. A teaboard, cups 
and saucers, plates, knives and forks (including carvers), spoons 
(various), salt-cellars . . . two proof impressions of the bars of the 
kitchen fire-place on triangular bits of bread, and ultimately a fat 
family urn: which the waiter staggered in with, expressing in his 
countenance burden and suffering. After a prolonged absence. . 
. .. he at length came back with a casket of previous appearance 
containing twigs. These I steeped in hot water, and so from the 
whole of these appliances extracted one cup of I-don’t-know-what 
for Estella. 


That pertinacity of purpose is not always a virute, particularly if 
devoid of any desire whatever to please, is made very clear in the 
introduction to the story told by the Boots at The Holly Tree Inn. 
Dickens calls the anecdote “ The Ghost of a Pie.” * 


Once I passed a fortnight at an Inn in the north of England where 
I was haunted by the ghost of a tremendous pie. Jt was a Yorkshire 
pie, like a fort—an abandoned fort with nothing in it; but the 
waiter had a fixed idea that it was a point of ceremony at every 
meal to put the pie on the table. After some days, I tried to ‘hint in 
several delicate ways, that I considered the pie done with ; as, for 
example, by emptying fag-ends of glasses of wine into it; putting 
cheese-plates and spoons into it, as into a basket; putting wine 
bottles into it, as into a cooler; but always in vain, the pie being 
invariably cleaned out again and brought up as before. At last. . . 
I cut a triangle out of it, fully as large as the musical instrument of 
that name in a powerful orchestra . . . but the waiter with some 
effectual species of cement adroitly fitted the triangle in again, 
and I paid my reckoning and fled. 


A contrast to these examples of misguided zeal may be found in 
‘“ Refreshments for Travellers,” and in addition to the principal waiter 
it is interesting as bringing to our notice one whom may be fitly des- 
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scribed as the Contemplative Waiter who “ born, as it would gem 
expressly to look at you in this passage of your life, stands at a little 
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Refreshments 


for Travellers 
An unpublished sketch by Phiz 


distance with his napkin und 
at you with all his might.” 


His expression, but not his attitude, changes and becomes con- 
tinually more suspicious until as Dickens says he finally looks at you 


er his arm and his hands folded looking 
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“as if you had begun to remind him oi the party who took the great- 
coats last winter.” The point of the experience is that the traveller 
is in a hurry while the waiter in the station hotel “ opposes to your 
flushed condition an immovable composure.” 


You impress on your waiter that you have ten minutes for dinner 
and he proposes that you shall begin with a bit of fish which will 
be ready in twenty... . Your waiter having settled that point returns 
to array your tablecloth, with a table napkin, folded cocked-hat- 
wise (slowly, for something out of the window catches his eye), a 
white wineglass, a green wineglass, a blue finger-glass, a tumbler 
and a powerful field battery of 14 castors with nothing in them; or 
at all events—which is enough for your purpose—with nothing in 
them that will come out... . Half your time gone, and nothing come 
but the jug of ale and the bread, you implore your waiter to ‘‘ See 
after that cutlet, waiter; pray do !’’ He cannot go at once for he 
is carrying in seventeen pounds of American cheese for you to finish 
with, and a small Landed Estate of celery and watercresses. . 
Again you beseech your waiter with pathetic indignation to ‘‘ See 
after that cutlet !’’? He steps out to see after it and by and by, 
when you are going away without it, comes back with it. Even 
then he will not take the sham silver cover off without a pause for 
a flourish, and @ iook at the musty eutlet as if he were surprised to 
see it—which cannot possibly be the case—he must have seen it 
so often before. 

IV. 

This aloofness or indifference to customers, whether natural or 
acquired, appears to have struck Dickens as not being essentially a 
male characteristic, for the waitress—a more or less rare phenomenon 
in the period in question—at the Dolphin’s Head in The Uncommercial 
Traveller is described as “a mournful young woman with one eye 
susceptible of guidance and one uncontrolled eye.” She was found by 
the Traveller on emerging from the room to add to his order “in a 
state of pensive catalepsy in the deserted gallery picking her teeth 
with a pin.” He made some amends for this picture in Polly the 
bouncing young female of forty at the Slap-Bang restaurant in Bleak 
House, where Bart Smallweed tips her by adding her to the bill, as 
“and three Pollys eight and sixpence.” 

One sometimes wonders whether The Uncommercial Traveller, from 
which volume many of these extracts are taken, is as much read or 
as well known as in the opinion of several distinguished literary critics 
it deserves to be. In this rich volume is to be found another intensely 
amusing account of “ A Little Dinner in an Hour ” written in Dickens's 
best vein. Here we meet not only a further specimen of the down- 
trodden under-waiter, but that peculiar and extraordimary character, 
the waiter ‘‘ who wouldn’t, couldn’t or didn’t wait on us.” 


“We were shown to the coffee-room and the youth in livery was 
enjoined by Bullfinch to send a waiter at once as he wished to order 
a little dinner in an hour. Then Bullfinch and I waited for the ° 
waiter, until the waiter continuing to wait in some unknown and 
invisible sphere of action, we rang for the waiter ; which ring produced 
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the waiter, wHo announced himself as not the waiter who ought to 
wait upon us and who didn’t wait a moment longer. So Bullfinch 
approached the coffee-room door and melodiously pitching his 
voice into a bar where two young ladies were keeping the books 
of the ‘“‘Temeraire’’ apologetically explained that we wished to 
order a little dinner in an hour and that we were debarred from the 
execution of our inoffensive purpose by consignment to solitude. 
Hereupon one of the young ladies rang a bell, which reproduced— 
at the bar this time—the waiter who was not the waiter who ought 
to wait upon us, that extraordinary man, whose life seemed con- 
sumed in waiting upon people to say that he wouldn’t wait upon 
them, repeated his former protest with great indignation, and 
retired. 


Readers may be left to continue this quaint sketch (which is too 
long to quote here) to its climax. 

The portrait gallery would be incomplete without reference to a 
waiter of a type entirely different from those that have been displayed, 
and it is perhaps fitting to close the list with the following excerpt 
from Our Mutual Friend, where on the occasion of Bella’s marriage 
feast at the Ship Hotel Greenwich, we meet a very different kind 

_ of waiter : 


‘A solemn gentleman in black clothes and a white cravat, who 
looked much more like a clergyman than the clergyman (at Bella’s 
wedding) and seemed to have mounted a great deal higher in the 
church: not to say scaled the steeple. This dignitary, conferring 
in secrecy with John Rokesmith on the subject of punch and wines, 
bent his head as though stooping to the Papistical practice of re- 
ceiving auricular confession. Likewise, on John’s offering a 
suggestion which did not meet his views his face became overcast 
and reproachful, as enjoining penance. 


It is to be feared that the professional dignity of this clerical waiter 
would have been shocked at the situation of the two brothers of his 
craft at the Peacock ut the time of the Eatanswill election, who with 
Sam Weller were engaged in the early hours of the morning in 
‘pumpin’ ower the independent woters as supped there last night. 
Every man slept where he fell.” 

From this brief survey of the subject there may be omissions, but 
assuredly none of importance or which cannot be filled by readers 
themselves, and it will be conceded from the examples given that 
Dickens’s sense of fun and of the ridiculous was never better exercised 
than when he sprinkled his writings here and there with these studies, 
or etchings, of waiters. 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD ASKS 


1... Who was my good angel ? 
2. For what did Mr. Micawber always wait ? 
3. Where was my uncle born ? 
4. What is the difference between happiness and misery ? 
5. When was the name of an unwritten book of Mr. Dickens men- 
tioned ? 
6. Who was “our brother Francis’s child” ? 
7. What was Mr. Creakle before he became a schoolmaster ? 
8. How many cups of téa did I drink at Dora’s ? 
9. Who was likened to Mr. Punch ? 
(0. Who inherited the Hookey estates, and from whom ? 
11. What was my aunt’s only name for Miss Murdstone ? 
12. Of whom did Mrs. Gummidge always think ? 
13. What was the maiden name of Mrs. Chestle ? 
4. Who was described as a modern Sinbad ? 
5. Who expressed himself as acquiescent ? 
16. Where did they not like things ordered and left ? 
‘7. How was I plunged ‘into a vapour bath of haunch of mutton” ? 
8. Who was Traddles’s respectful friend and suppliant ? 
9. Who only wanted a black nose to be a portrait of a pug- 
dog ? 
0. What was the name of the head boy at Dr. Strong’s ? 
1. Who succeeded Miss Larkins in my affections ? 
2. What friend of mine once quoted Gray ? 
3. Who was Hamlet’s aunt ? 
4. Why was the old soldier so called ? 
Who was called ‘‘a chuckle-headed fellow”? and by whom ? 
What was the price of the “ genuine stunning” ? 
How many of my acquaintances became magistrates ? 
When was I described as “sharp” and a “shaver” ? 
Who had such long legs that he looked like the afternoon shadow 
of somebody else ? 
What did my aunt consider more to the purpose than “ Rookery ” ? 
Where were the two pudding shops which I patronised ? 
Who was ‘‘ Number twenty-seven ”’ ? 
Which two of my friends went to South America ? 
Who was my Mrs. Harris ? 
What was the married name of Miss Micawber ? 
What was my aunt’s great fear when in London ? 
Who went out with the tide ? 
When did I view a female Robinson Crusoe drinking tea ? 
When did I feel like the same person ? 
Who married an old Scotch Croesus with great flaps of ears i 
What three dictionaries do I refer to ? 
Who was Paragon ? 
When was a man a judge and not a judge ? 
Who was a semi-auxiliary bridesmaid ? 
What was an inconvenience for an Irish giant ? 
Who was described as a griffin ? 
What was the cost of my articles ? 
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The replies will be given in the next number. 
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A DICKENS CONTRAST 


By D. J. McARTHUR 


Te? write of commonplace people and make them vitally interesting; 
to the whole world was Dickens’s achievement, and it placed: 
him at once among the immortals. If he used broad effects and: 
primary colours one must remember he was dealing with primary) 
emotions, and he used his palette well. ; 

From the wonderful picture-gallery of some fifteen hundred: 
characters I have taken two very contrasting types from what I may; 
call the oddities and jollities of life. 

Dickens always made a study of the eyes of his principal characters; 
and of his villains especially. Creakle’s eyes were “small and deep) 
in his head.’’ Blandois’s were “sharp, rather than bright, pointed: 
weapons, with little surface to betray them” and the eyes of Quilp 
“were restless and sly and cunning.” 

Like all the villains of Dickens, Quilp was a thorough one. That. 
is a feature of Dickens when dealing with such men. They have no 
redeeming points; they glory in their sins and they die in them and 
there is no eleventh-hour repentance about them. Although they 
may be a trifle stagey at times, they are never dull—like some of his 
heroes, and my only fault with him is, that he gets rid of them too 
easily in the end. On the principle, however, that ‘‘ a good enemy is 
better than a weak friend,’ one can almost admire the wickedness of 
Quilp because of his devilishly humorous treatment of his friend and 
lawyer, Brass. In such scenes he is simply inimitable. 

That Dickens believed there must be some good in the worst of us is 
shown by the queer affection with which Quilp’s office boy, Tom Scott, 
regarded his ugly bully of a master, although I must admit I have 
failed to find a redeeming quality in Quilp. Let Dickens describe 
him in his own words :— 


““An elderly man of remarkably hard features and forbidding 
aspect, and so low in stature as to be quite a dwarf, though his head 
and face were large enough for the body of a giant. His black 
eyes were restless, sly and cunning; his mouth and chin bristly 
with the stubble of a coarse hard beard ; and his complexion was one 
of that kind which never looks clean or wholesome.” 


There is one mirthful chapter of Quilp that should not be missed 
and that is when (after being reported missing) he returns and interrupts 
his lawyer, his wife and his mother-in-law drawing up a description 
of him and offering a reward for his body. Two extracts may suffice :— 


“True, ma’am, true,” cried Mr. Brass. ‘‘ Our faculties must 
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not freeze with grief. I'll trouble you for a little more of that punch, 
ma’am. <A question now arises with relation to his nose.” 

“Flat,” said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

** Aquiline !” cried Quilp, thrusting in his head, and striking the 
feature with his fist. ‘‘ Aquiline, you hag! Do you see it? Do 
you call this flat? Do you? Eh?” 

“Oh, capital, capital !”? shouted Brass, from the mere force of 
habit. “‘ Excellent ! How very good he is! He’s a most remark- 
able man—so extremely whimsical ! Such an amazing power of 
taking people by surprise !”’ 


Waiting until Mr. Brass’s ejaculations died away in the distance 
(for he continued to pour them out all the way down stairs) Quilp 
advanced towards the two men, who yet lingered in a kind of stupid 
amazement. 


““Have you been dragging the river all day, gentleman ?”’ said 
the dwarf, holding the door open with great politeness. 

“And yesterday, too, master.” 

“Dear me ! you've had a deal of trouble. Pray consider every- 
thing yours that you find upon the—upon the body. Good-night !” 


Dickens himself tells us how he “surrownded Little Nell with 
grotesque and wild companions and with strange and uncongenial 
associates ” ; but in Quilp, I think he has surpassed himself in depicting 
duplicity, cunning and malice. The rascally attorney, Sampson 
Brass, and his fearsome sister, Sally, are masters of craftiness, but 
Quilp is the super-villain of them all. 

Like Blandois and Bill Sikes, Quilp is given an equally lurid death- 
description, quite in keeping with the life he had led, and it is refreshing 
to turn from that to the atmosphere of Toby Veck, commonly called 
“ Trotty,” from his pace, ““ which meant speed, if it didn’t make it.” 


II. 


Dickens may not have actually made Christmas (as some enthusiasts 
would have us believe), but his charming Christmas Books— A 
Christmas Carol, The Cricket on the Hearth and The Chimes—certainly 
gave a tremendous impulse to our national festival and left us all 
happier and less selfish; and that alone is no small achievement. 
I felt justified, therefore, in taking a character from The Chimes to 
contrast Quilp. 

If the bad characters of Dickens are so well drawn, what shall we 
say of the many pathetic old men which he has portrayed for us ? 
Here the art of the novelist reaches its highest level in depicting 
contrasting types. . 

Where could one wish to meet a finer old man than “ Toby Veck,” ? 
Those who have not shared the sorrows or enjoyed the simple, yet 
very tasty, meals, of men such as he, or joined in their happy parties 
or laughed at their honest good-natured jokes, have missed a great 
deal and ought to see to the error of their way now. 

What an apt description Dickens gave of him :— 
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“A weak, small, spare old man, he was a very Hercules, this 
Toby, in his good intentions. He loved to earn his money. He 
delighted to believe—Toby was very poor, and couldn’t well afford 
to part with a delight—that he was worth his salt. With a shilling 
or an eighteenpenny message or small parcel in hand, his courage 
always high, rose higher. As he trotted on, he would call out to 
fast postmen ahead of him, to get out of the way ; devoutly believing 
that in the natural course of things he must inevitably overtake and 
run them down.” 


It is a far cry indeed from the grimy atmosphere of Quilp’s wharf 
to the sweetness of Toby Veck’s humble home, yet Dickens draws both 
for us in his own manner and leaves out nothing. The two places 
live in our minds just as vividly as do these two very dissimilar men. 

Take that affectionate scene between Toby and his daughter Meg 
when she tries to tell him of her engagement to Richard. “ And 
Richard says,” she began several times. ‘‘ Richard’s a long time of 
saying it,” Toby smilingly said. What a contrast to the reek and gin 
of Quilp, sitting cross-legged on the table and keeping his pretty little 
wife waiting on him in fear and trembling. 

Or take his skilful entangling of Old Grandfather Trent into his 
debt and compare it with the pathos of Toby’s remark when waiting 
for his dinner. ‘ There’s nothing more regular in coming round 
than dinner time and nothing less regular in coming round than 
dinner.” 

And that draughty corner where he waited so long and patiently for a 
job—his little cane smacking his thin old legs and knees to keep them 
warm. .. . What does Dickens say of it? .... 


“A breezy, goose-skinned, blue-nosed, red-eyed, stoney-toed 
and tooth-chattering place it was to wait in (as poor Toby Veck 
knew well) with the East wind sailing forth, expressly, from all 
the four corners of the earth, as it were, to blow at Toby !” 


As fine a piece of luxuriant description as anyone can wish for, 
surely. 

Or take that dinner-basket of Toby Veck’s which his daughter Meg 
brought to him on the church steps that cold day. Why, it gives you 
an appetite right away just to read all the tantalising guesses at its 
contents which the poor old hungry fellow made—not to speak of 
his anticipatory sniffs of appreciation. “ Trotters, liver, poloney, 
sausages, pettitoes or tripe.’’ All humble dishes, I grant you, but all 
very tasty and, as it happens, all very nourishing, as modern research 
has proved. 

It is all one to the imaginative Dickens, whether it be villains like 
Quilp, hypocrites like Pecksniff, choleric squires like Boythorn, lovable 
bachelors like Pickwick, pathetic figures like Peggotty, humorists like 
Sam Weller or Micawber, adventurers like Jingle, charming women 
like Dora and Little Emily, kind, fussy souls like Aunt Betsey, jealous 
spinsters like Rosa Dartle, or angels like Little Nell; he draws them 
all (sometimes in a few lines) and they live, not only for us, and our 
generation, but for the world and fox all time. 
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Go where glory waits thee. 


4Am—‘MAID OF THE VALLEY.” 


Trowas Moonr. 


1. Go where glo - ry waits thee, But while fame e -latestheé, Oh! still re-mem-ber me. 
2. When, at eve, thou ro-vest, By the star thou lo- vest, Oh! then re-memi-ber me. 


_— 
When the praise thou meetest, To thine ear is sweet-est, Oh! then re-mem-ber  me.... 
Think, when home re - turning, Bright we'veseen it burn-ing, Oh! then re-mem-ber me.... 


Seana esae 
ae eee 


O- ther arms may press thee, Dear- er friends ca-ress thee, All the joys that bless thee Sweeter far may be; 
Oft as svm-mer clo - ses, When thineeyere - po-ses On its lin-g'ring ro - ses, Once 20 lav'd by thee, 


a 
But when friends are near - est; And when joys are dear - est, Oh! then re-mem-ber 
Think of her whowore them, Her who made thee love them, Oh! then re-mem-ber 


me. 


ICK SWIVELLER possessed in high degree the gift of apt 
quotation—an attribute appropriate enough in the Perpetual 
Grand Master of the Apollos. In this he was superior to all the other 
characters created by Dickens. His knowledge of songs was extensive, 
if not peculiar, and it is an interesting speculation how it was acquired. 
We know how Silas Wegg accumulated his repertory, but in his case 
it was not really knowledge. He could not have gone slap through 
any of the songs he was so given to mutilating, he was merely—as 
we have remarked in another place—a parrot with no understanding 
at all of the songs and ballads with which he had killed time at his 
stall. But Dick had a mental expansiveness and, as he himself would 
put it, a flow of soul. For all his free-and-easiness, he had a real vein 
of sentiment in him which, no doubt, had been developed by his 
association with the Apollos. For it is a fact that in a public-house 
smoke-room, full of mellow company, one may hear more sentimental 
songs in an hour than elsewhere in a month. Did ever a char-a-banc 
party return from a convivial outing singing roystering comic songs ? 
Dick’s experience had been exclusively of this kind. Further, in the 
very early part of last century it would seem that sentimental songs 
were more common than other kinds. Tom Moore had set a fashion 
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which held for a great many years. Itis, at any rate a safe hazard 
that at gatherings of the “ Apollers ” there was much more sentiment 
than anything else, and we may be quite sure that it was generally 
more maudlin than stimulating. Moore was Dick’s favourite author, 
and that is explained by the fact that this author was the one whom 
Dick’s creator knew best, this in its turn being explained by Fanny 
Dickens’s attendance at the Academy of Music. 

Dick quoted Moore on that immortal evening when he played 
cribbage with the Marchioness. “ Mindful of the flight of Time, and 
the expediency of withdrawing before Mr. Sampson and Miss Sally 
Brass returned,” and preparing to depart, he asked, “ Do they often 
go where glory waits ‘em, and leave you here?” We may give 
the first verse of this song, which was set to the air “ Maid of the 
Valley.” 

To Dick’s query the Marchioness returned, “ Oh, yes; I believe 
you, they do, Miss Sally’s such a one-er for that, she is.” Mr. Brass, 
it appeared, was not half such a one-er as his sister. 

“IT suppose,” said Dick, “ that they consult together a good deal, 
and talk about a great many people—about me, for instance, some- 
times, eh, Marchioness ? ” 


‘* Miss Sally says you’re a funny chap,” replied his friend. 

‘““Well, Marchioness,” said Swiveller, ‘“ that’s not uncompli- 
mentary. Merriment, Marchioness, is not a bad or degrading 
quality. Old King Cole himself was a merry old soul, if we may put 
any faith in the pages of history.” 


“ Old King Cole” is, of course, a very old song, which has long 
since attained to the dignity of a nursery rhyme. The first verse 
is as follows :— 


Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he ; 

He call’d for his pipe, and he call’d for his bowl, 
And he eall’d for his fiddlers three. 

Ev’ry fiddler he had a fine fiddle, 
A very fine fiddle had he, 


Then twee tweedle-dee, tweedle-dee, tweedle-dee went the fiddlers, 
And merry, merry we'll all be. 


At last, leaving the poor little drudge, Dick said, “ Good night, 
Marchioness. Fare thee well, and if for ever, then for ever fare thee 
well—and put up the chain, Marchioness, in case of accidents.” This 
time he was quoting his favourite’s friend, Byron. There is no need 
to print the famous verses here. 

* Fred,” said Mr. Swiveller, on a certain occasion, ‘“ remember the 
once popular melody of ‘ Begone dull care’; fan the sinking flame of 
hilarity with the wing of friendship, and pass the rosy wine.” The 
melody is seventeenth-century. The words are not so old. They 
have been set as a glee by John Sale, but we may take it that Dick 
knew the original melody, for it was very popular early last century 
and most likely Dick’s creator had heard his sister sing it. 
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Begone! dull Care, 


ve | pri-thee be-gone from me,..., 
+++ Will make a young man turn grey,....And 


- gone! dull Care, You and [shall nev - er & - gree.... Long time hast thou been 
an old man to clay.... My wife shall dance and 


\ 
eee | here, And fain thou wouldst me kill,.... But i’ faith, dull Care,.... Thou 
sing, So mer-ri-ly pass the day,.... For I hold it oneof the wis-est things To 
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ney-er shall haye thy will.... 
drive dull care s - way.... 


Producing from his pocket “a small greasy parcel, slowly uniolding 
it, and displaying a little slab of plum-cake extremely indigestible in 
appearance and bordered with a paste of white sugar an inch and a 
half deep,” Mr. Swiveller asked Quilp what he would say it was and 
the dwarf remarked that it looked like bride-cake. 


“* Yes,” said Dick, ‘‘ You needn’t mention her name. There’s 
no such name now. Her name is Cheggs now, Sophy Cheggs. Yet 
loved I as man never loved that hadn’t wooden legs, and my heart, 
my heart is breaking for the love of Sophy Cheggs.”’ 

Here we have one of Dick’s ingenious adaptations. He was quoting 
from the popular song, “ Alice Gray.” 


Alice Gray. 


Words by Wrii1am Mug. 


She's sll my fan - cy paint - ed her,She's love - ly, She's di - vine;...... But her 


lov’d I as man pey - er lov’d, A love with - out de - 


For the love of A = lica 


> . 
Grav ei. Oh! my heart, my heart is break-ing For the love of A ~ lice Gray! 
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Long before this occasion ha had quoted the same song in allusion 
to the same lady—‘ She’s all my fancy painted her, sir, that’s what 
she is. She is lovely, she’s divine.” 

This song was widely parodied. Here, by way of example, is the 
first verse of ‘‘ Captain Gray.” 


He’s all his agent painted him, 
A captain in the line ; 

But his pay he spent on others, 
And none has e’er been mine. 

I worked as ne’er a tailor worked, 
For him without delay ; 

And I became a bankrupt 
Through trusting Captain Gray. 


The first verse of another parody, “ Sally Gray,” was as follows—_ 


She’s all that I suspected her, 
I’m blow’d if she’s divine ; 

I wish she was another’s, 
But alas ! alas ! she’s mine ; 

Oh ! very much I lov’d her once, 
But that’s all past, d’ye see ; 

My head, my head is aching 

From the thoughts as she giv’d me. 


All the parodies consist of three verses, whereas there were four 
to the original. The explanation is that in nearly all reprints the 


last verse of the original was omitted. For that reason it may be given 
here. 


I’ve sank benedth the summer’s sun, 
I’ve trembled in the blast ; 

But my pilgrimage is nearly done— 
The weary conflict’s past ; 

And when the green sod wraps my grave, 
May pity haply say :— 

O! his-heart, his heart was broken, 
For the love of Alice Gray. 


Prior to the meeting with the Marchioness with which we have 
dealt, Dick had been greatly intrigued by her, and on one occasion he 
followed Miss Brass with his eyes to the door, and with his ears to a 
little back parlour, where she and her brother took meals. “ Now,” 
said Dick, walking up and down with his hands in his pockets, “ I’d 
give something—if I had it—to know how they use that child, and 
where they keep her. My mother must have been a very inquisitive 
woman; I have no doubt I am marked with a note of interrogation 
somewhere. My feelings I smother, but thou hast been the cause 
of this anguish, my—upon my word,” said Mr. Swiveller, checking 
himself and falling thoughtfully into the client’s chair, ‘“ I should like 
to know how they use her.” 


This is not an outstanding example of Dick’s gift of apt quotation. 
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He was rather inconsequentially adapting one of Thomas Haynes 
Bayly’s popular songs : 


We met. 


: met—'twas in a crowd— And I thought he would 
— » And once a-gain we met, And a fair girl was 


shun me; came— I could not breathe, For his eye was up - on me; He 
near him; He smil’d and whisper’d low, As I once used to hear him; She 


his words were cold, And his smile was un - al-terd: I knew howmuchhe 
, Up-on his arm— Once ’twasmine, and mine on-ly— I wept, for I de- 


lt, For his deep-toned voice fal-ter’d: I wore wy bri-dal robe, AndI_ ri = val'd its 
era To feel wretched and lone-ly: And she wil be his bride! Atthe al - tar helll 


3 


whiteness! Bright gems werein my hair, Howl ha - ted their brightness! He call’d me by my 
give her, The love that wastoo pure, For a heart - less de-cei-ver; The world may think me 


name— As the bride an - o-ther— Oh! thow hast beenthe causo of this 
gay, For my feel- ings I smo-ther— Oh! thou hast beenthe cause of this 


an-guish, my mo- ther! 
an - guish, my mo-ther! 


What on earth the song is about I confess I find it difficult to 
understand. I can only gather that the young lady has treated her 
sweetheart rather shabbily, and that he has broken off the engagement ; 
but why she places all the blame on her mother is, and I suppose 
must remain, a mystery. Bayly was a very popular song writer of 
the sloppy sort and we cannot take this as typical of him at his best. 
What on earth there was in this song to make it as popular as it 
certainly was perhaps some readers can divine better than I can. 

Leaving the Marchioness in the Brass’s kitchen that memorable night, 
Dick proceeded to his lodgings in meditative mood. Arrived at his 
own chamber, he pulled off one boot and, forgetting the other, fell 
into cogitation. His conclusion was “It is a most inscrutable and 
unmitigated staggerer.” Then he remembered his other boot, “ of 
which, with unimpaired solemnity, he proceeded to divest himself, 
shaking his head with exceeding gravity all the time, and sighing 


deeply”: 
Q 
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“These rubbers,” said Mr. Swiveller, putting on his nightcap, 
“remind one of the matrimonial fireside. Cheggs’s wife plays 
cribbage ; all-fours likewise. She rings the changes on °em now. 
From sport to sport they hurry her to banish her regrets, and when 
they win a smile from her, they think that she forgets—but she 
don’t.” 

Dick was reflecting on the might-have-been, and he was adapting a 
couple of lines from a very popular song of the period. “Oh, No! 
We never mention her” had a good run of popularity. It is still to 
be found in song books, and persists in-some anthologies. It was 
written by T. H. Bayly, and set to music by H. R. Bishop. 


Oh, no, we never mention her! 


Words by T. H. Barry. 


Sm H. R. bisuop, 
hira! His 


1. , DO, we ne-ver men -tion her! Her 
2. They bid meseekin change of scene, The 


‘2S eee it 


to speak That 
in a fo ~ reign land, They'd 


name is nev-er heard ; My lips are now for - bid 
charms that o-thers see, But = wore | 


once fa-mi- liar word. From sport to sport they 
find no change in me. Tis true that I 


ban-ish my re - gret, And when they win a smile fromme, They 
val-ley where we met, 1 


do not see the haw - thormntree, But 


for - get. 

how can I for - get? 

The song has mention in several of Dickens's books. It was fre- 
quently parodied. 

It was on this same occasion that Dick demonstrated to all posterity 
the extent of his attainments as a flautist. 


The air was * Away with Melancholy ’—a composition, which, 
when it is played very slowly on the flute, in bed, with the further 
clisadvantage of being performed by a gentleman but imperfectly 
acquainted with the instrument, who repeats one note a great many 
times before he can find the next, has not a lively effect. Yet, for 
half the night or more, Mr. Swiveller, lying sometimes on his back 
with his eyes upon the ceiling, and sometimes half out of bed to 
correct himself by the book, played this unhappy tune over and 
over again ; never leaving off, save for a minute or two at a time to 
take breath and soliloquise about the Marchioness, and then be- 
ginning again with renewed vigour. 


“ Away with Melancholy is not known much to this generation, 
but a hundred years ago it was popular in a similar way to that in 
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which “* Always Merry and Bright ’’ was popular a decade ago. That 
is to say, its lugubriousness—or, rather, the lugubriousness of its 
music—gave it an absurdity that appealed to the risible faculties. 
The words were seriously intended, but they were impishly (it would 
seem) set to a tune which exhaled, so to speak, the very spirit of the 
melancholy they were meant to dissipate, so that when sung in a 
mock serious way the very incongruity stirred to laughter. At the 
best, however, the words are marvellously futile. Their author is 
unknown : 
Away with melancholy, 
Nor doleful changes ring, 
On life and human folly, 
But merrily let us sing, 
Fal la. 
For what’s the use of sighing, 
When time is on the wing ; 
Can we prevent its flying ? 
Then merrily let us sing, 
Fal la. 
Come on, ye rosy hours, 
Gay smiling moments bring, 
We'll strew the way with flowers, 
And merrily, merrily sing, 
Fal la. 

The song is quoted in several other books, including Our Mutual 
Friend. The unhappy tune is by one of the world’s: greatest com- 
posers. It is the chorus “ Das klinget so herrlich”’ from Mozart's 
* Magic Flute.” 

When Dick learned that he had inherited £150 a year, he declared 
* Please God, we'll make a scholar of the Marchioness yet ! And she 
shall walk in silk attire, and siller have to spare, or may I never rise 
from this bed again!” ‘This was almost a literal quotation of the 
first two lines of a lyric by Susanna Blamire, * the muse of Cumberland,” 
whose reputation, curiously enough, was made by her songs in the 
Scottish dialect. She died in 1794, four years after the lyric under 
notice, which is from ** The Siller Crown,” had appeared anonymously 
in “ Scott’s Musical Museum.” Dick’s apt quotation must have been 
a memory of childhood, for Miss Blamire was forgotten at the time 
The Old Curiosity Shop was written, and it was not until 1842 that her 
work was again brought to general notice by the publication of a 
small volume with memoir and notes by Patrick Maxwell. No more 
than the first verse of the song need be given here : 


And ye shall walk in silk attire, 
And siller hae to spare, 

Gin ye’ll consent to be my bride, 
Nor think on Donald mair, 

O, wha wud buy a silken gown, 
Wi a poor broken heart ? 

Or what’s to me a siller crown, 
Gin frae my love I part ? 
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“An excellent woman that mother of yours, Christopher,” said 
Mr. Swiveller, ‘‘ who ran to catch me when I fell, and kissed the place 
to make it well? My mother. A charming woman.” Dick was 
quoting from a nursery poem, which in those days, and for long 
afterwards, rivalled “‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star’ in popularity. 
Both were written by Ann Taylor, and they were contained in the 
volume, ‘“‘ Hymns for Infant Minds,” published in 1810. We may be 
sure that Dickens had heard this at his mother’s knee. ‘‘ Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star” is assured of immortality. Every infant in the 
land is as familiar with it as with “‘ Ba, Ba, Black Sheep.” “‘ My 
Mother ” was once as well known; I knew it by heart long before I 
went to school or could read, and few children in those days did not 
find it in their first school book. But the type of school-book has 
changed, and the child who knows this poem would be hard to find 
now. There are ten verses, but only one can be given here: 


Who fed me from her gentle breast, 
And hush’d me in her arms to rest, 
And on my cheek sweet kisses prest ? 

My Mother. 


_ When Dick had his quarrel with Sophy Wackles he exclaimed “ My 
boat is on the shore and my bark is on the sea, but before I pass this 
door I will say farewell to thee.” 


‘“ Are you going ?”’ said Miss Sophy, whose heart sunk within 
her at the result of her stratagem, but who affected a light indifference 
notwithstanding. 

Am I going?” echoed Dick bitterly. ‘‘ Yes, I am. What 
then ?” 

“Nothing, except that it’s very early,’”’ said Miss Sophy; “ but 
you are your own master, of course.” 

““T would that I had been my own mistress, too,’ said Dick, 
“before I had ever entertained a thought of you, Miss Wackles. I 
believed you true, and I was blest in so believing, but now I mourn 
that e’er I knew a girl so fair yet so deceiving.” 


Here Dick was quoting both Moore and Moore’s friend. The first 
quotation is from Byron’s famous verses to Tom Moore : 


My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea ; 
But before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee. 


The second is from Moore’s juvenile poem : 


Mary, I believ’d thee true, 
And I was blest in thus believing ; 
But now I mourn that e’er I knew 
A girl so fair and so deceiving : 
Fare thee well. 


These are two particularly striking instances of Dick’s capacity for 


apt quotation. But Sophy Wackles was a constant source of inspira- 
tion. Meditating on another occasion : 
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“It’s rather sudden,” said Dick, shaking his head with a look of 
infinite wisdom, and running on (as he was accustomed to do) with 
scraps of verse as if they were only prose in a hurry ;. when the 
heart of a man is depressed with fears, the mist is dispelled when 
Miss Wackles appears: she’s a very nice girl. She’s like the red, 
red rose that’s newly sprung in June—there’s no denying that— 
she’s also like a melody that’s sweetly played in tune... .” 


We see again how catholic were our hero’s tastes when it came to 
songs. Here are two allusions to popular songs which still live and 
are not likely to die. The first is Macheath’s song in “ The Beggar’s 
Opera.” The other is one of Burns’s sweetest lyrics. ‘‘ A red, red 
rose ’’ was an improvement of a street ballad said to have been written 
by a Lieutenant Hinches as a farewell to his betrothed. It is sung 
to the tune “Graham’s Strathspey.” Dick was quoting from the 
first verse : 

O, my luve’s like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June ; 

O, my luve’s like the melodie 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 


It is odd that Mr. James Lightwood should have missed this par- 
ticular reference to Gay’s famous song. He gives references to it in 
David Copperfield and Our Mutual Friend, but does not mention this 
one : 

When the heart of a man is depressed with cares, 
The mist is dispelled if a woman appears. 
Like the notes of a fiddle, she sweetly, sweetly, 
Raises the spirits and charms our ears. 
Roses and lilies her cheeks disclose, 
But her ripe lips are more sweet than those. 
Press her, 
Caress her, 
With blisses 
Her kisses 
Dissolve. 


The mysterious lodger having at length been aroused, Dick was 
invited into the room, and there was a conversation which ended : 


“Let them know my humour,” said the single gentleman, rising. 
“Tf they disturb me they lose a good tenant. If they know me to 
be that, they know enough. If they try to know more, it’s notice 
to quit. It’s better to understand these things at once. Good 
day.” 

ny beg pardon,” said Dick, halting in his passage to the door, 
which the lodger prepared to open. ‘‘ When he who adores thee 
has left but the name # 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

¥ But the name,” said Dick, * 
in case of letters or parcels a 

““T never have any,” returned the lodger. 

‘Or in case anybody should call.” 

‘** Nobody ever calls on me.” 

‘“‘Tf any mistake should arise from not having the name, don’t 


has left but the name— 
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say it was my fault, sir,’ added Dick, still lingering—‘* Oh blame 


not the bard——”’ 
““Tll blame nobody,” said the lodger, with such irascibility that 


in a moment Dick found himself on the staircase, and the locked 

door between them. 

Dick here alluded to two poems by his favourite author. “ When 
he who adores thee ’ and “‘ Oh blame not the bard ” are both among 
Tom Moore’s Irish Melodies. The former is set to the tune of * The 
Fox’s Sleep,” the latter to the tune of * Kitty Tyrrel.” Here are the 
first verse of each : 


When he, who adores thee. 


AIR.—“THE FOX’S SLEEP.” 
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Oh ! blame not the bard, if he fly to the bowers 
Where Pleasure lies, carelessly smiling at Fame ; 
He was born for much more, and in happier hours 
His soul might have burn’d with a holier flame. 
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The string that now languishes loose o’er the lyre, 
Might have bent a proud bow to the warrior’s dart ; 

And the lip which now breathes but the song of desire, 
Might have pour’d the full tide of a patriot’s heart. 


When Kit’s mother and the children visited him in prison, there was 
a touching scene. As they were leaving, an officer called to them to 
stop, and came up with a pint pot of porter and a letter for Kit. 

Kit took it, and when he was locked up again, read as follows : 


* Drink of this cup, you’ll find there’s a spell in its every drop 
*gainst the ills of mortality. Talk of the cordial that sparkled for 
Helen ! Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality (Barclay and Co’s). 
If they ever send it in a flat state, complain to the Governor. Yours, 


R.S.” 
“*R.S. !?” said Kit, after some consideration. ‘It must be 


Mr. Richard Swiveller. Well, it’s very kind of him, and I thank 
him heartily.” 


Kit was right: it was Mr. Richard Swiveller; and he was quoting 
from another of Moore’s Irish Melodies, the first verse of which is as 
follows : 


Drink of this cup ;—you’ll find there’s a spell in 

It’s every drop ’gainst the ills of mortality ; 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen ! 

Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 
Would you forget the dark world we are in, 

Just taste of the bubble that gleams in the top of it ; 
But would you rise above earth till akin 

To Immortals themselves, you must drain every drop of it ; 
Send round the cup—for oh there’s a spell in, 

It’s every drop ’gainst the ills of mortality. 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen ! 

Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 


It is a curious fact that although he quotes some popular song at 
almost every opportunity, there is only one recorded instance of Mr. 
Swiveller actually breaking into song. That was before his meeting 
with the Marchioness, and when the news of Sophy’s marriage to the 
market gardener was fresh upon him. He pinned a piece of crépe upon 
his hat, as an emblem of woman’s perfidy, and exclaimed “ “Twas ever 
thus, from childhood’s hour I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay, I never 
loved a tree or flower but ‘twas the first to fade away ; I never nursed 
a dear gazelle, to glad me with its soft black eye, but when it came to 
know me well, and love me, it was sure to marry a market gardener.” 
He was quoting the famous song from “ Lalla Rookh,’ which had been 
set to music by three composers. 

Mr. Chuckster arrived as the baleful sounds of Dick’s laugh died 
away, and after a Shakespearean greeting, it appearing that Mr. 
Swiveller was in good health, and that Mr. Chuckster was in the like 
enviable condition, “ both gentlemen, in compliance with a solemn 
custom of the ancient Brotherhood to which they belonged, joined in 
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a fragment of the popular duet of ‘ All’s Well,’ with a long shake at 
the end.” 

“ All’s Well’? was a duet in Thomas Dibdin’s “ The English Fleet,” 
and was sung by John and Charles Braham, the former having com- 
posed the music. It was very popular for two or three generations, 
and is sometimes heard to-day : 


Deserted by the waning moon, 

When skies proclaim night’s cheerless noon ; 

On tower, or fort, or tented ground, 

The sentry walks his lonely round ; 

And should a footstep haply stray 

Where caution marks the guarded way ; 

*“Who goes there ? Stranger, quickly tell.” 

** A friend ’—‘‘ The word.” ‘* Good night ”’ 
* Al’s Well.” 


Or sailing on the midnight deep 
When weary messmates soundly sleep, 
The careful watch patrols the deck, 
To guard the ship from foes or wreck ; 
And while his thoughts oft homeward veer, 
Some friendly voice salutes his ear— 
‘** What cheer ? Brother, quickly tell,” 
** Above ”—“‘ Below.” ‘* Good night ”’ ; 
** All’s Well.” 


When the villainy of Quilp and the Brasses had been revealed, the 
Single Gentleman, referring to the dwarf, says to Dick: ‘‘ You say 
with us, no doubt, if somebody must escape, let it be anyone but he ? ” 

“ Yes,” returned Dick, “ certainly. That is, if somebody must 
but upon my word, I’m unwilling that anybody should. Since laws 
were made for every degree, to curb vice in others as in me—and so 
forth, you know—doesn’t it strike you in that light ? ” 

He was quoting another of Macheath’s songs in “ The Beggar’s 
Opera.” The number is generally known as “ Tyburn Tree,” but in 
the opera itself it is entitled ‘‘ Green Sleeves ”’ : 


Since laws were made for ev’ry degree, 

To curb vice in others as well as me, 

I wonder we ha’n’t better company 
Upon Tyburn Tree. 


But Gold from Law can take out the sting, 

And if rich men like us were to swing, 

’T would thin the land such numbers to string 
Upon Tyburn Tree. 


Now, it will not be inappropriate if I finish off this article with 
references to two or three songs that are alluded to in this book, by 
others than Dick Swiveller. In my article on comic songs I made 
mention of one which Mrs. Jarley parodied for advertising purposes. 
There were others, including “ Believe me, if all Jarley’s wax-work 
so rare”; “I saw thy show in youthful prime”; and “ Over the 
water to Jarley.” The first two of these were parodies of songs by 
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Tom Moore. ~“ Believe me, if all those endearing young charms ” is 
too well known to need quoting here. The second is not so well known. 
It was set to the air ‘““ Dombnall.” The first verse is as follows : 


I saw thy form in youthful prime, 
Nor thought that pale decay 
Would steal before the steps of Time, 
And waste its bloom away, Mary ! 
Yet still thy features wore that light, 
‘Which fleets not with the breath ; 
And life ne’er look’s more truly bright 
Than in thy smile of death, Mary ! 


“Over the Water to Charlie”? was a famous Jacobite song. It 
seems, however, to have receded almost into a tradition, for I had 
extraordinary difficulty in obtaining a copy of it. Its authorship 
appears to be unknown. The tune is a very old Scotch air: 


Come boat me o’er, come row me o’er, 
Come boat me o’er to Charlie ; 
Pll give John Ross another bawbee 
To boat me o’er to Charlie. 
We'll o‘er the water, we’ll o’er the sea, 
We'll o’er the water to Charlie. 
Come weal, come woe, we’ll gather and go, 
And live, or die, wi’ Charlie ! 


Oh ! I lo’e weel my Charlie’s name, 
Tho’ some there be abhor him ; 
But O, to see Aulk Nick gaun hame, 
And Charlie’s faes before him. 
We'll o’er the water, etc. 


I swear and vow by moon and stars, 
And sun that shines so early, 
If I had twenty thousand lives, 
I'd die as aft for Charley. 
We’ll o’er the water, etc. 


Mr. Quilp quotes ‘ Sally in our Alley”’ on one occasion, but there 
is no need to give that famous song here. Mr. Brass quotes some 
well-known lines by Goldsmith when he says “ And who is the lodger’s 
visitor—nct a lady visitor, I hope, Mr. Richard? The morals of 
Bevis Marks, you know, sir—‘ when lovely woman stoops to folly,’ 
and all that—eh, Mr. Richard?” The lines occur in “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield ” : 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds, too late, that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy ? 
What art can wash her guilt away)? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom, is—to die. 
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Just one more: Kit’s shyness at the supper table marked the dawn 
of the realization of his love for Barbara. Several chapters later we 
learn that his love has deepened, and are left in no doubt as to its being 
reciprocated. And then we find Barbara continually referred to with 
the application of double adjectives—* Poor little Barbara” ; “* Blush- 
ing little Barbara’’; ‘‘ Foolish, fluttering little Barbara”; “ Soft 
hearted, gentle, foolish little Barbara,’ and so on. There can be no 
doubt that here were memories of a song which Dickens must have 
known well. ‘‘ Sweet little Barbara’ was a duet very popular in 
his childhood ; in fact, its popularity exactly coincided with ~ Long 
time I’ve courted you, Miss,” which he and his sister Fanny used to 
sing. The words and music were published in a volume entitled 


“The Thrush ” : 


Wilford : Sweet little Barbara, when you are advancing, 

Sweet little Barbara, my cares you remove, 
Barbara : Poor little Barbara can feel her heart dancing, 

When little Barbara is met by her love. 
Wilford : Should I be griev’d, love, oh ! what would you say ? 
Barbara : Tattle to you, love, and prattle to you, love, 

And laugh your cares and griefs away. 

Poor little Barbara can feel her heart dancing, 

*Tis when little Barbara is met by her love. 
Wilford : Yet, dearest Barbara, look all thro’ the nation, 

Cares soon or late, my love, is ew ry man’s lot. 
Barbara ; Sorrow and melancholy, grief and vexation, 

When we are young and jolly soon are forgot. 
Wilford : Should I be grieved, love, what would you say ? 
Barbara : Tattle to you, love, and prattle to you, love, 

And laugh your cares and griefs away. 

Poor little Barbara can feel her heart dancing, 

*Tis when little Barbara is met by her love, 

Poor little Barbara is met by her love, 

Poor little Barbara is met by her love, 

Is met by her love, 
Is met by her love. 


mt R AL 


BULWER, A PANORAMA 


The Victorian novelists are indeed coming into their own. Mr. 
S. M. Ellis, who started the ball rolling several years ago with his Life 
of Harrison Ainsworth, has a book about Wilkie Collins in the press, 
and Mr. Michael Sadleir has followed his admirable “Trollope ” with 
‘* Bulwer, a Panorama,” published by Messrs. Constable and Co. at 16s. 
It is the first of two, or possibly three, volumes on the life and times 
of Bulwer Lytton. A copy has been received just as we go to press, 
and an extended reference will be made to it in our next number. 
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THE COMING OF DICKENS AND WHAT 
IT MEANT* 


By Dr. JAMES H. BRICE 


INETEEN hundred and thirty years ago, in the fulness of time 
a child was born in a little town in Judea. The world needed 
Him, but the world did not know it and was not ready. 

Rome, conscious of her power and dominion, held the rest of the 
world in contempt. Greece, smugly contented with her artistic, poetic, 
and intellectual inflation, and having supplied herself with enough 
gods and goddesses for all occasions, looked with disdain on that world. 
Israel, the chosen vessel of the Lord, had taken His commandments 
and the exhortations of the prophets, and had extracted from them 
all sympathy, all human kindness, all brotherly love, and had nothing 
left but a denatured substance, out of which they fashioned a system 
of ecclesiastical bondage, that made of the people thorough-going 
materialists ; adepts in pharisaical practices and the pursuit of self 
interests; plenty of form and ceremony, gorgeous and impressive 
pontifical pageantry, but no love, no pity, no humanity. 

Eighteen hundred and twelve years later, another little child was 
born, humbly, obscurely. Divinely sent to live with, and grow by, 
human experiences, until in the fullness of time and under the infiuence 
of the Master whom he was never ashamed to acknowledge as such, 
be too began his ministry of humanity. 

Under that ministry children were freed from the bondage imposed 
by false stewards. Festering institutional systems were boldly opened 
and seared by public exposure. 

Civic power, social culture, and ecclesiastical lethargy combined, 
had taken the commandment, ~ love one another,” and encrusted it 
with so many resolutions, rules, and regulations that it was altogether 
too unwieldy to apply except by ponderous magisterial power, or by 
stodgy boards of directors who weightily sat on all cases of parochial 
charity. 

‘Social society fatuously left all matters of human interest to one or 
the other, or both if need be, of those august bodies, contenting itself 
with once each Sunday repeating, with unctious liturgical exactness, 
‘that it may please Thee to have pity on them.’ 8g the experiences 
of the child Dickens led to the power, wisdom, and spiritual knowledge 
of the man Dickens, and, I verily believe, was his predestined and holy 
ordination again to proclaim to the world of his time the commandment 
of his Master, “love one another.” He knew the bodily ache of 
unnatural tasks. He knew the heart-break of neglect. He knew the 
spiritual oppression of lonesome childhood. It was these trials that 
fitted his feet to the footprints of the lowly Nazarene, else, how could 
he make a Tiny Tim say, * That he hoped the people saw him in church, 
because he was a cripple, and it might be pleasant to them to remember 


* Toast to the Immortal Memory delivered at the Birthday Dinner at the Hotel 


Brevoort. New York, on 7th February, 1931. 


Set! 
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upon Christmas Day who made lame beggars walk, and blind men see ;” 
or fill the heart of a Nicholas Nickleby with pity for the poor lad Smike, 
and make him so kind, and so gentle with that unfortunate to the 
very end ; or make John Browdie comparing his great bulk and physical 
prowess with that of the frail and undernourished Smike, say: * God 
forgi’ me for bragging ower yan o’ His weakest creatures,” and then 
interpose that tower of strength and sympathy as a shield against the 
evil intentions of Squeers; or, by the sufferings of Smike arouse all 
England to the bestial cruelty of Squeers and his kind; or, by the 
trials of an Oliver Twist, bring to the startled ken of all people the 
terrors of the workhouse, the iniquities of the Mrs. Manns, and the 
Mr. Bumbles, the hellish debauchery of children by unspeakable 
Fagins, Sikes, and such breed; or the angelic little Nell, literally 
leading her beloved and loving grandfather not into temptation, but 
to deliverance from evil? How otherwise could he have written a 
Carol of Christmas that has stirred the hearts of men everywhere to 
the needs of humanity, and raised their voices to sing again the heaven- 
born anthem: “ON EARTH GOODWILL TO MEN,” And, finally, as if 
to record the truth that, as he began it, so did he leave this life—with 
his God, just before he obeyed the call, he penned these words: “I 
have always striven in my writing to express veneration for the life 
and lessons of our Saviour; because I feel it, and because I rewrote 
that history for my children, everyone of whom knew it from having 
it repeated to them long before they could read and almost as soon 
as they could speak. But I have never made proclamation of this 
from the housetops.” 

So, I ask you to join me in a pledge to The Immortal Memory of 
Charles Dickens the Child ; Charles Dickens the Man, a worthy follower 
of his Master, a true builder of the Holy House of The Temple. 


THE B. GEORGE ULIZIO PICKIVICK 


"THE B. George Ulizio collection referred to on Page 119 was the 

most important offered for sale in the United States since the 
Jerome Kern sale two years ago. Undeniably the outstanding item 
in the collection was the Pickwick in parts. While it is the first copy 
owned by the late George Barr McCutcheon it must not be confused 
with the one which brought $7,000 in his sale in 1926; that was the 
“ McCutcheon-Young ”’ copy sold to James F. Drake and resold to 
Mr. Owen D. Young, who now owns two prime copies. The copy just 
sold for $13,000 was the ‘* McCutcheon-Ulizio” copy. It was the 
first copy owned by the former and was sold by him because of the 
difficulty in perfecting part two. Since then a perfect part two has 
been substituted so that the first McCutcheon copy takes its place 
high among the ranks of Mr. Ecke.’s famous fourteen. The price was 
not too high considering the quality of the offering. Of course it is 
difficult to compare “ prime ” Pickwicks. 

A. A. Hopxnys. 
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THE LONDON OF DAVID 
GOPPERFIELD 


By WALTER DEXTER 
(continued from page 119) 


POSS SSS SS SOO SS SSSSSSSSS 
II 


yen David made his third journey to London, he again arrived 
by coach, this time from Canterbury, on the box seat ; and with 

the main object on his mind of appearing as old as possible to the 
coachman, he spoke grufily—feeling that this was the grown-up sort 
of thing todo! He put up at 

(21) THE GOLDEN CROSS, CHARING CROSS (Chaps. 19, 40), 
“then a mouldy sort of establishment in a close neighbourhood,” 
and was given a “small bed-chamber, which smelt like a hackney- 
coach, and was shut up like a family vault.” From this he was later 
rescued by Steerforth—and found more congenial quarters in ““ number 
seventy-two” with “an immense four-post bedstead in it, which was 
quite a little landed estate.” From this bedroom window David 
could see “ King Charles on horseback, surrounded by a maze of 
hackney coaches and looking anything but regal in a drizzling rain and 
a dark brown fog” (Chap. 20). For a history of this departed landmark 
see page 3. However, before Steerforth arrived, he paid a visit to 

(22) COVENT GARDEN THEATRE (Chap. 19), where, ‘‘ from 
the back of a centre box,” he saw Julius Cesar and the new Pantomime, 
much to his great enchantment. Steerforth introduced him to his 
mother living at 

(23) HIGHGATE (Chaps. 20, 35, 36, 44, 51) in “ an old brick house 

. . on the summit of the hill . . . a genteel old-fashioned house, very 
quiet and orderly. From the windows of my room, I saw all London 
lying in the distance like a great vapour, with here and there some lights 
twinkling through it.’’ Church House in South Grove has been pointed 
out as a likely house suiting Dickens's description, with the lane at the 
side down which David walked to look over the garden wall, when 
some time later he paid a visit to Dr. Strong who had a house here 
but ‘‘ not in that part of Highgate where Mrs. Steerforth lived.” It 
was on this occasion that he found a cottage to let which he thought 
would suit him admirably when he had married Dora, * with a little 
front garden for Jip to run about in and bark at the tradespeople.” 
And it was, indeed, in a cottage very near this one that David and 
his “ child wife ”’ set up their housekeeping, of which such a delicious 
account is given in Chapter 44. 

“The church with the slender spire, that stands on the top of the 
hill now, was not there then to tell me the time. An old red-brick 
mansion used as a school, was in its place ” (Chap. 36). 
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The profession of the law being chosen for David, his aunt came 
up to London, for the purpose of placing him with a firm of proctors 
in : 

(24) DOCTORS’ COMMONS (Chaps. 23, 24, 33, 38), described by 
Steerforth as “ a lazy old nook near St. Paul’s Churchyard (see No. 28) 

_ a little out-of-the-way place where they administer what is called 
ecclesiastical law.” See also page 7. 

It was ‘‘ approached by a little low archway,” and a few dull courts 
and ways brought them to the office of Spenlow & Jorkins, where 
David was to spend several years as an articled clerk, his aunt paying 
a premium of one thousand pounds. The whole of Doctors’ Commons 
was swept away in 1894. Dean’s Court, turning out of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, marks the site of the arched entrance, and the Dean’s 
House on the right is the only remaining relic of it. Doctors’ Commons 
Coffee House was “ just within the little archway in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard,” and here in an upstairs reom “supported by a background 
of sideboard” he encountered his old enemy Miss Murdstone, who 
had intercepted his letters to Dora, and was given by Mr. Spenlow a 
week to think over the proposition to see no more of one another— 
a difficulty that was soon solved by the sudden death of Dora’s 
father. 

Betsey Trotwood ‘had taken lodgings for a week at a kind of 
private hotel in 

(25) LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS” (Chap. 23), where there was a 
stone staircase and a convenient door in the roof, so afraid was she 
of fire! This was probably Green’s Hotel, which was at Nos. 30 and 31, 
the site now occupied by the Land Registry. The next day they 
walked to Doctors’ Commons (see No. 24), and “ made a pause at the ° 
toy-shop in Fleet Street (see No. 11) to see the giants of St. Dunstan's 
strike upon the bells.” 

(26) ST. DUNSTAN’S CHURCH (Chap. 23), with the striking clock, 
was pulled down in 1830, when the present edifice was erected. They 
had timed their arrival here for twelve o'clock specially to witness 
the spectacle. They “then went on towards 

(27) LUDGATE HILL (Chap. 23) and 

(28) ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD ” (Chaps. 23, 33), where David’s 
aunt “greatly accelerated her speed and looked frightened” on 
account of “a lowering, ill-dressed man.’’ They stopped in an empty 
doorway for him to pass by, but he stopped too; and on Betsey 
Trotwood ordering a hackney coach, he entered it with her, and 
David was left “ cooling in the churchyard” until his aunt’s return 
half an hour later. Later he was to learn that the man was his aunt’s 
husband. Aunt Betsey had meanwhile found for Trotwood ‘a 
furnished little set of chambers to be let in the Adelphi.” This turned 
out to be in 

(29) BUCKINGHAM STREET (Chap. 23), ‘ with a view of the 
river, a singularly desirable and compact set of chambers ” at the top 
of the house, and near the fire escape. Dickens himself as a young 
man had rooms in this street, at the last house on the left hand side 
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looking towards the river, and he undoubtedly located his D. C. in 
the same house. It was demolished in about 1908. One of Steer- 
forth’s friends was staying at the 

(30) PIAZZA HOTEL, COVENT GARDEN (Chap. 24). This was 
ater called the Tavistock Hotel, which ceased to be an hotel in about 
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THERE was an oJ Roman bath in those days 
at the bottom of one of the streets out of the 
Strand—it may be there still—in which I have 


had many a cold plunge. (Chap. 35). 


1929. After the miserable exhibition David made of himself at the 
_ theatre (whether Drury Lane or Covent Garden we are not informed) 
he paid a penitential visit to Agnes who was staying at 

(31) ELY PLACE, HOLBORN (Chap. 25), at the house of her 
father’s agent, Mr. Waterbrook. ‘The appointed time was exceeded 
by a full quarter of an hour, according to the clock of 

(32) ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, HOLBORN (Chap. 25),” he tells 
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us, before he “ could muster up sufficient courage to pull the private 
bell-handle let into the left-hand door-post of Mr. Waterbrook’s.” 

On the dav following, at a dinner party at Mr. Waterbrook’s, he 
met Uriah Heep, who was lodging near the 

(33) NEW RIVER HEAD (Chap. 25), at © a sort of a private hotel, 
and boarding house.’’ This was in Islington, close to Sadler's Wells 
Theatre. : 

To celebrate their professional connection, Mr. Spenlow invited 
David to his house in 

(34) NORWOOD (Chaps. 26, 33), where he fell into captivity with 
Mr. Spenlow’s daughter, Dora. Hall, of the publishing firm of Chapman 
and Hall, lived at Norwood, and Dickens was a frequent visitor to his 
house. It is probable that Dickens had Hall's house in mind when 
describing the lovely garden and charming lawn of Mr. Spenlow’s 
house. 

At this time Traddles “lived in a little street near the 

(35) VETERINARY COLLEGE, CAMDEN TOWN (Chap. 27), 
which was principally tenanted . . . by gentlemen students who bought 
live donkeys and made experiments on those quadrupeds in their 
private apartments.’ He says he “ found that the street was not as 
desirable a one” as he could have wished for Traddles. ‘ The in- 
habitants appeared to have a decided propensity to throw any little 
trifles they were not in want of, into the road.” It is most likely 
that Dickens had Bayham Street in mind when he found a home 
for Traddles at Mr. Micawber’s in Camden Town, as it is close to the 
Veterinary College, and he had spent a year of his early life at No. 16, 
demolished 1910. But other houses of a similar pattern still remain ; 
it was “ only a storey high above the ground floor,” and as Dayid 
remarks, ‘* they were all built of one monotonous pattern.” 

This reunion with the Micawbers led to the famous dinner given 
in Buckingham Street, when the flight of fancy of Mr. Micawber, 
certain of something turning up, turned in the direction of more 
suitable accommodation than that afforded by the little house in 
Camden Town. ~ He mentioned a terrace at the western end of 

(36) OXFORD STREET (Chap. 28), fronting Hyde Park, on which 
he had always had his eye, but which he did not expect to attain 
immediately, as it would require a large establishment.’’ Curiously 
enough many years later, Dickens rented such a house, at No. 5, Hyde 
Park Place, opposite Marble Arch. Here he spent the first four 
months of 1870. The house was pulled down in 1928 for the Regal 
Cinema. ‘There would probably be an interval, he (Micawber) 
explained, in which he would content himself with the upper part 
of a house, over some respectable place of business—say in 

(37) PICCADILLY (Chap. 28)—which would be a cheerful situation 
for Mrs. Micawber; and where by throwing out a bow window, or 
carrying up the roof another story, or making some little alteration of 
that sort, they might live comfortably and reputably for a few vears.” 
Lodgings were found for Peggotty in ; 

(38) HUNGERFORD MARKET (Chaps. 32, 35, 46), which stood 
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on the site now occupied by Charing Cross Railway Station. They 
were described as ‘of a very clean and cheap description over a 
chandler’s shop only two streets removed’ from David, ‘where the 
meals were oddly flavoured by the taste of the miscellaneous odours 
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* Awone other havens of domestic tranquility and peace of mind, 
my feet will naturally tend towards the King’s Bench Prison. . 

[ shall be (D.V.) on the outside of the south wall of that place of 
incarceration on Civil process, the day after to-morrow, at seven in 
the evening precisely... .? We found Micawhev already there. 
He was standing with his arms folded, over against the wall, looking 
at the spikes on top with a sentimental expression, as if they 
were the interlacing boughs of trees that had shaded him in his 
youth, (Chap. 49). 


which ascended from the various goods in the shop below.” — After 
Mr. Peggotty had gone abroad in search of Little Emly, Mr. Dick 
occupied his rooms, which were described by Mrs. Crupp as not large 
enough to swing # cat in, to which Mr. Dick made the classic answer : 
“TI don’t want to swing a cat. I never do swing a cat. Therefore 
what does that signify to me.” 
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After the death of Barkis, Clara Peggotty came up to London and 
David proved the old carrier’s will and put his old nurse’s affairs in 
order, varying the legal character of the proceedings by visiting Mrs. 
Salmon’s Wax Work in Fleet Street (see No. 11) and 

(39) MISS LINWOOD’S EXHIBITION (Chap. 33), which he 
remembered as “a mausoleum of needlework, favourable to self 
examination and repentance.” This was at Savile House in Soho 
Square from 1800-1845. They also visited 

(40) THE TOWER OF LONDON (Chap. 33) (see also No. 2), and 
went to the top of . : 

(41) ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL (Chap. 33), which didn’t give 
Peggotty as much pleasure as the other places, as the real St. Paul’s 
became a rival of the picture on the lid of her work-box, “ and was, 
in some particulars, vanquished, she considered, by that work of art.” 

Traddles had meanwhile left the Micawber’s house in Camden 
Town, an execution having been put into the house for rent. Un- 
fortunately the broker carried off Traddles’s “little round table with 
the marble top, and Sophy’s flower-pot and stand,” their cherished 
first purchase towards housekeeping. He had luckily traced these 
treasures to a shop at the top of 

(42) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD (Chap. 34). Fearing the broker 
would ask him an outrageous price if he went personally to purchase 
them, he besought Peggotty to assist him. “I shall never forget 
him peeping round the corner of the street to Tottenham Court Road 
while Peggotty was bargaining for the precious articles.” and away 
he went ‘ up Tottenham Court Road carrying the flower-pot affection- 
ately in his arms, with one of the most delighted expressions of coun- 
tenance I ever saw.” 

(43) ROMAN BATH, STRAND (Chap. 35). This is in Strand Lane, 
and was often visited by David. “ There was an old Roman Bath in 
those days, at the bottom of one of the streets out of the Strand—it 
may be there still—in which I have had many a cold plunge.” On 
the occasion when his aunt paid him her unexpected visit, he walked 
out to 

(44) HAMPSTEAD (Chap. 35), had breakfast on the Heath and then 
walked back to Doctors’ Commons. 

“ While Peggotty was out showing Mr. Dick the soldiers at the 

(45) HORSE GUARDS ” (Chap. 35). Aunt Betsey told David the 
story of how her fortune had been lost. As a consequence of this 
David went to Highgate to interview Dr. Strong (No. 23) and offer 
himself as his secretary, and learnt shorthand preparatory to becoming 
a reporter in the House of Commons. Traddles was now living in 

(46) CASTLE STREET, HOLBORN (Chap. 35), “up behind the 
parapet of a house.” Castle Street is now called Furnival Street. 
At this time we learn that Mr. Jorkins “ lived by himself in a house near 

(47) MONTAGUE SQUARE (Chap. 35), which was fearfully in 
want of painting.” Also that Mr. Micawber had lodgings in the 

(48) GRAY’S INN ROAD (Chap. 36), “near the top end” under 
the name of Mortimer, where the resources were so limited that “a 
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brew of the agreeable beverage for which he was famous ” was “ pre- 
pared in a wash-hand-stand basin.” 
One snowy night at the end of his walk from Highgate to Buckingham 
Street, we read that “ My shortest way home . . . was through 
_(49) ST. MARTIN’S LANE” (Chap. 40). “ Now the church which 
gives its name to the lane stood in a less free situation at that time, 
there being no open space before it, and the lane leading down to the 
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THERE was a long-legged young man, with a little empty donkey- 
cart, standing near the Obelisk in the Blackfriars Road. 
(Chap. 12). 


Strand.’ Here David met Mr. Peggoty on his return from his 
wanderings abroad in search of Little Em’ly. 

Mr. Peggotty slept that night in a “ travellers’ house on the 

(50) DOVER ROAD (Chap. 40), where he knew he could find a clean 
plain lodging for the night,” and David went with him over 

(51) WESTMINSTER BRIDGE (Chap. 40) and parted from him 
on the Surrey shore. Meanwhile, urging his suit for Dora, he had 
written to her spinster aunts, and receiving a letter granting an 
interview he proceeded, in company with Traddles to their house in 
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(52) PUTNEY (Chaps. 38, 41), fortifying himself with “a gentle 
stimulant in the form of a glass of ale... . administered at a neigh- 
bouring public-house.”’ ; 

(53) TEMPLE BAR (Chap. 46). There is a reference to this old 
landmark dividing the Strand from Fleet Street and the City, in the 
description of the walk of David and Mr. Peggotty in search of Martha, 
hoping to obtain news of Little Em’ly through her. ‘‘ We had come 
through Temple Bar into the City,” writes David, and they were not 
far from 

(54) BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE (Chap. 46), when they espied 
Martha on the opposite side of the street. They crossed the road and 
followed her into 

(55) WESTMINSTER (Chap. 47) “and Westminster Abbey was 
the point at which she passed from the lights and noise of the leading 
streets.” They continued to follow, and came up with her “in the 
narrow waterside street by 

(56) MILLBANK (Chap. 47). Here, by “a dilapidated little 
wooden building. probably an obsolete ferry-house.”” Martha paused 
and looked at the river—and would probably have plunged into it 
had it not been for David. Her promised assistance to advise him 
should she see or hear anything of Emly did not mature for some 
months, when she turned up at Highgate with some news. Together 
they took a coach—to .. . * anywhere near 

(57) GOLDEN SQUARE” (Chap. 50), that was Martha’s direction. 
They “alighted at one of the entrances to the square.” and hurried 
on “to one of the sombre streets. of which there are several in that 
part.” Here, on the top story of a house which bore many “ tokens 
of past grandeur” Little Emly was restored to her loving uncle. 
After this David went with his aunt ~ to the Churchyard at 

(58) HORNSEY * (Chap. 54), to bury her errant husband. * Better 
here than in the streets. He was born here.” 

(59) HUNGERFORD STAIRS (Chap. 57) (see also No. 5). At “a 
little dirty, tumbledown public-house, which in those days was close to 
the stairs and whose protruding rooms overhung the river,” the 
Micawber family lodged for a short time prior to their departure for 
Australia. This public-house was the Swan, well known to Dickens 
when as a boy he worked at the blacking warehouse on the opposite 
corner. Charing Cross railway station cleared away this district in 
about 1862. 

After the departure of the Micawbers, David made a long journey 
abroad. At length he returned to London, and landing from the 
steamer he walked from the 

(60) CUSTOM HOUSE (Chap. 59) to the 

(61) MONUMENT (Chap. 59) (see also No. 2) before he found 
a coach, The very house fronts he tells us were old friends to him, 
although very dingy ones. He particularly noticed that a house on 

(62) FISH STREET HILL (Chap. 59) with which he had been 
familiar “ which had stood untouched by painter, carpenter or brick- 


layer, for a century” had been pulled down in his absence. His 
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destination was Gray's Inn where Traddles had chambers. He had 
decided to put up at the 

(63) GRAY'S INN COFFEE HOUSE (Chap. 59), which stood on 
the east of the arched entrance in Holborn. His bedroom was over 
the archway, and was a vast extent of wainscoted apartment, with a 
sedate four-post bedstead. The building still stands, although no 
longer a coffee house. On enquiry. he found that Traddles had his 
chambers in 

(64) HOLBORN COURT (Chap. 59), at number two, on the top 
story. Holborn Court is now called South Square. In 1828, Dickens 
was a clerk to a firm of solicitors at No. 1 next door. 

The picture of Traddles’s happy married life in his chambers in 

(65) GRAYS INN (Chap. 59), where he was joined by his wife's 
bevy of sisters from Devonshire. forms a fitting end to the association 
of David Copperfield with the Metropolis. Says David, thinking 
over his pleasant evening as he sits by the fire of his bedroom in the 
coffee-house, “If I had beheld a thousand roses blowing in a top set 
of chambers, in that withered Gray's Inn, they could not have 
brightened it half so much.” 
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FROM RECENT BOOKS 
A CHINESE VIEW OF THE DICKENS HOUSE 


* London,” said Mr. Chew instantly, as if a cork had been pulled 
out, “is not, conventionally speaking, perhaps, a beautiful city. There 
are fogs and a great many rains. Westminster Abbey, the Tower of 
London, Buckingham and St. James’s Palaces, Madame Tussaud’s, 
the Nelson lions, Selfridge’s and the home of the late Charles Dickens— 
all these are sublime structures, and, what is very odd, the dirtiness of 
the London air and light makes their colour beautiful, streaky and 
fitting with their surroundings. (The italics are ours.—ED.) 

: (From “Tobit Transplanted.” by Stella Benson.) 
* * * * * 


THE MAJOR DETESTS DICKENS 


“JT detest Dickens,’ said the Major, ** I never could understand how 
anyone could find him interesting. His books are all stories of the 
lower classes and Bohemians. I do not want to know how they live. 
In the whole of Dickens’s works there is not one gentleman. No, if 

f 3 hs = we ees ae 
you wish to kuow the chef @oeurre of English novels read Jorrocks. 
(From * The Silence of Colonel Bramber.” by André Maurois.) 
* * * * 
A MICAWBER OF THE DESERT 

“ Wills perished of starvation in the Central Australian Desert, after 
hardships cheerfully and even jovially borne. The very last entry in 
his diary contains a comparison between his own helpless condition and 
that of the luckless Micawber * waiting for something to turn up. 

(From ‘“ Australia’’—** The English People Overseas Series.) 
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WHAT DICKENS THOUGHT OF - 
“DAVID COPPERFIELD ” 


You gratify me more than I can tell you, by what you say about David 
Copperfield, because I hope myself that some heretofore deficient 
qualities are there. (To Lord Lytton.) 
* * * * * 
I am within three pages of the story, and am strongly divided, as 


usual in such cases, between sorrow and joy. (To Forster.) 
* * * 


*~ * 


Oh, my dear Forster, if I were to say half of what Copperfield makes 
me feel to-night, how strongly, even to you, I should be turned inside 
out ! I seem to be sending some part of myself into the Shadowy 
World. 

*” * * * * 

I have been tremendously at work these two days, eight hours at a 
stretch yesterday, and six hours and a half to-day, with the Ham and 
Steerforth chapter, which has completely knocked me over—utterly 
defeated me. (To Forster.) 

* * oa 7~ 
I went down into that part of the country on the Twelfth of January 
‘last year, when I was meditating the story, and chose Blunderstone 
for the sound of its name. (To de Cerjat.) 

* * * * * 


I had previously observed much of what you say about the poor 
girls. In all you suggest with so much feeling about their return to 
virtue being cruelly cut off, I concur with a sore heart. I have 
been turning it over in my mind for soine time, and hope, in the history 
of Little Em’ly (who must fall—there is no hope for her) to put it 
before the thoughts of people in a new and pathetic way, and, perhaps 
to do some good. (To de Cerjat.) 

* * * * * 


You will be glad to hear, I know, that Copperfield is a great success. 
I think it is better liked than any of my other works. (To de Cerjat.) 
* * * * * 
May it be as good a book as I hope it will be, for your children’s 
children’s children to read. (To Macready.) 
* * * * 


I am glad to say, as I know you will be 
to hear, that there seems a bright unanimity 
about Copperfield. I am very much in- 
terested in it and pleased with it myself. I 
have carefully planned out the story for 
some time past, to the end, and am making 
out my purposes with great care. (To Rev. 
James White.) 


* * * *” 


8 
Get a clean pocket-handkerchief ready 
for the close of Copperfield No. 3, ‘ Simple 
and quiet, but very natural and touching ’— 
Evening Bar. (To Mark Lemon.) 
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AFTER a hiatus of many years I have carefully re-read “‘ Handley 
Cross.” And I cannot resist the comment that Iam puzzled at 
the fuss that has been made about the book. I daresay the library of 
a fairly cultured M.F.H. would be incomplete without it, but from any- 
body else’s point of view what on earth is the interest ? To mention it 
in the same breath with Pickwick is about on a par with mentioning 
Stanley Weyman in the same breath with Dumas pére or Scott. 

All that by the way. Mr. S. M. Ellis saw point in the fact that a 
character in this book and Sam Weller both use the expression “a 
little bit of Christmas.” How came he to overlook the fact that there 
is actually a character in ‘‘ Handley Cross’ named Snubbins 2? How 
came he to overlook the fact that the book even contains a Wellerism 
or two? Here is one—‘‘ Vot next? as the frog said when his tail 
dropped off.” 

But I read the book carefully with the main purpose of discovering 
what shadow of justification there was for Mr. Ellis’s suggestion that 
Dickens got Winkle from this book. I failed to find the shadow of 
a shadew. There is just one character that has to be considered 
when such a claim is made. That is Mr. Jorrocks himself. The 
utmost that can be argued is that Jorrocks is a comic cockney sports- 
man, on which point may I offer this reminder? Mr. Winkle was 
not a Cockney at all. How he originally came into touch with Mr. 
Pickwick we shali never know. But for the fact that Dickens makes it 
clear that it was not the case, we might have assumed that Winkle’s 
father and Mr. Pickwick were old friends. What we know positively 
is that Winkle’s home was in Birmingham, and it must have been his 
home from boyhood, for he is only a very young man when the story 
opens and his father is well established in business in the Midlands 
metropolis. a. ' 

Second, Mr. Jorrocks is appallingly illiterate in his conversation 
and correspondence, whereas Mr. Winkle is obviously decently 
educated. Third, Mr. Jorrocks can ride a horse, he certainly does 
know something of hunting, he can use a gun. Not a resemblance 
here to Mr. Winkle. ; 

But, of course, any suggestion that Dickens got the idea of Winkle 
from Surtees is simply preposterous. Dickens got the idea of Winkle 
from Seymour. How can there be the slightest room for argument 
about that ? Seymour was fond of the gun and of the rod. He 
lived in Islington, which was then wholly rural. Right away out, 
through Holloway, Harringay, Highgate, Hampstead, all was lovely 
country. Seymour, in his frequent walks, was amused by the Cockneys 
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who came out into the country shooting small birds and angling for 
small fish, and so on, and called it “sport.” He made rough sketches 
of some of these types, and thought these might be turned into a series 
of plates which, with his name attached—for he had a great deal of 
popularity—would sell well. Then he decided that some sort of 
machinery would be necessary and he had a no more original idea 
than that of a club. It is conceivable that he had read Surtees. It 
is much more likely that Dickens had, but in any case I suggest 
there is positively nothing in Surtees which by any possibility 
could have suggested the idea of Pickwick. That idea came to 
Seymour when he made a few sketches of Cockney neophites, and the 
idea of the club machinery came from a score of such books which had 
had a certain amount of popularity. So hackneyed was the idea, 
indeed, that Dickens rejected it immediately Hall put it to him. 
That was the beginning of the trouble with Seymour, who hence- 
forward made things almost impossible. 

Can it be doubted that Dickens was shown some of Seymour’s 
pictures which, it was proposed, he should “ write up to”’? It seems 
to me quite absurd to assume—as it generally has been assumed— 
that the historic visit of Hall to Furnival’s Inn was the only meeting 
-at which the project was discussed. Dickens on that occasion definitely 
rejected Seymour's scheme. Clearly Hall must have had to report 
to his partner; surely they must have had to lay the matter again 
before Seymour. There must have been several interviews before 
the plan was finally decided upon and Seymour’s reluctant consent 
to abandon his scheme was obtained. 

Seymour had drawn the hero. The naming of the characters rested 
with the author. That hero was long and thin, Chapman suggested 
he should be shorter and stouter, and described a friend of his. 
Seymour, not long before, had illustrated a sporting book with just 
such a character in it. That character in every detail was the Mr. 
Pickwick that all the world knows. For this new book he had made 
the hero long and thin just because he had previously done the other 
type, but when Chapman made his suggestion he decided to use the 
previous character again. There can be no doubt about it. In that 
same earlier book there is a character who is unmistakably Sam ° 
Weller (I am not referring to the text, of course, but only to 
Seymour’s pictures). Seymour sat down to design the wrapper. He 
put his hero asleep in a punt, and at the top he put Mr. Winkle 
shooting at a tiny bird—one of his original ideas, the thin townsman 
potting at a sparrow. Dickens had agreed to keep to the Club idea 
to appease Seymour, who was angry at the rejection of his plans. 
Dickens says he “ put in Winkle for Seymour’s use.” I am convinced 
that he would more accurately have written that he retained Winkle. 

It is as clear as daylight that Surtees had no more to do with all 
this than had Walter Scott or Mrs. Trollope. 

Now we come to the Trial Scene. The suggestion is that Dickens 
got the idea of a comic trial scene from ‘Handley Cross.” I 
have read these chapters with especial care, and I want to be quite 
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honest. Dickens was a keenly observant, extremely intelligent, 
alert young man, engaged in an occupation which not only develops 
those qualities, but demands them as first essentials. He was 
reading avidly. I think he is bound to have seen “ Handley 
Cross.’’ While I doubt still if the original idea came from this book, 
I confess that I see a probability of its having unconsciously influenced 
him. Counsel’s address came from a real trial, Norton v. Melbourne. 
I have not the slightest doubt about that, but in some of the evidence 
I cannot deny the possibility of tracing some influence to Surtees. 
The trials are totally dissimilar. Jorrocks is sued in respect of a 
horse that he has sold, and he wins his case. The chief witness is 
James Pigg, huntsman to the Handley Cross Hounds. 

“ Now, Pigg,” said Mr. Bolster, in a familiar tone. 

“Now, Wig,” responded James, in the same way. 

“Mind what you are about, sir,” said Baron Botherem, with a 
frown. 

“You are, I believe, huntsman to Mr. Jorrocks, the defendant in 
this action ?”’ observed the learned counsel. 

“Yes, ar is,’ replied James, brandishing his hat over the brass 
rail of the witness box, “ but ar de believe gin ar had me reets, ar’d 
be a gen’d’man this day, and huntin’ me own h’unds, only ye see 
mar foreelder John—John Pigg, ye see a 


“ Now tell me, do you remember a horse he had called Xerxes ? ” 
“ Nicely.” 


“ Now, then, Pigg, you seem an honest, intelligent sort of man,” 
continued Mr. Bolster, smoothingly, “try if you can recollect what 
passed between Captain Doleful and you as to the horse.” 

“A! ar ken nicely—’twas just twenty-five pound.” 


So it goes on, and the judge is often puzzled by Pigg’s dialect words 
which Counsel translates. Then we get John Scott’s evidence told as 
Mrs. Sanders’s is told. 

“John Scott is a helper and occasional groom. Remembers 
accompanying Captain Doleful to Mr. Jorrocks’s stable when he bought 
the horse...” 

“‘ Cross-examined, witness had lived in several situations, but had 
been out of place for three years or so—maybe for want of a character 
...”’—and so on. 

It is not easy to be blind to all this... There does not arise the 
question of plagiarism—unless it arises in the case of Shakespeare 
himself, and nobody suggests that. - Pa 

It does not detract from Dickens’s genius or from his honesty as a 
craftsman that a book which was tremendously popular at the very 
time that he was writing Pickwick had some influence upon him. 
Fielding and Smollett also had tremendous influence upon him, 
particularly in connection with this same book. 
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SIR FREDERICK MACMILLAN’S GIFT 
OF PERSONAL RELICS OF DICKENS 


| Be following relics have been purchased and presented to The 

Dickens House by Sir Frederick Macmillan, a Past-President 
of the Fellowship :—the Mirror, always used by Charles Dickens when 
travelling ; a Case of Razors ;. a Toddy Glass and Ladle; a Cup and 
Saucer from the tea service used at Gads Hill; the Ivory Paper Knife 
(shown in the picture “The Empty Chair,” by Luke Fildes); a 
Cheque ; a Chain Purse and a Silk Handkerchief. _ 

These relics were formerly in the possession of Isaac Armatage, a 
page-boy at Gads Hill, and were given to him at the time of Dickens’s 
death by Miss Georgina Hogarth and Mr. (now Sir) Henry F. Dickens. 
They were highly treasured by him and he was very reluctant to part 
with them. 

On Dickens’s last night alive, owing to the absence of some other 
servants, Armatage was in attendance at the table when the seizure 
took place and helped to carry his master to the couch, and then rode 

on the pony “ Newman Noggs ” to fetch the local physician. 

' Following the novelist’s death he continued in the service of the 
family until the marriage of Sir Henry Dickens in 1876. That he was 
highly esteemed was evident from the testimonials we have seen and 
the very friendly letters addressed to him by members of the family. 
He greatly revered the memory oi his old master, whom he described 
as the best and gentlest master man ever had, and every year, so long 
as he was able, he attended Westminster Abbey on the Anniversary 
of Dickens’s death to place his humble tribute or the grave. 

Also, until her death in 1917 he always carried a bunch of flowers, 
or in later years a pot-plant, to Miss Georgina Hogarth on her 
birthday. 

After leaving the Dickens family he served as a butler in London 
to Mr. John Jourdon and subsequently he went to Messrs. Shoolbred 
and was in their employ as a waiter for many years. 

We regret to record that, shortly after the purchase of these relics, 
Mr. Armatage passed away on the 27th February at the age of 77. 
The funeral took place on the 5th March at St. Mary’s Church, Higham, 
where he was christened. Thus is severed an interesting, and almost 
the last surviving, link with the household at Gads Hill. 


ti Prabitthe 


AN ORIGINAL “ PHIZ” BLOCK 


A steel block, the original work of ** Phiz,” being one of the illustra- 
tions to Nicholas Nickleby, has been presented to The Dickens House 
by Mr. Chas. J. Sawyer. An exceedingly interesting and valuable item. 


AP Wag 
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Drawn by) (Ruth Whittaker 


DICKENS AND SURTEES 


Sir.—A printer’s error in my letter on this subject in your Spring 
Number has made my reference to Justice GaSelee meaningless. Mr. 
Ley spells the name GaZelee: what I said was that ‘“‘ there was no 
judge of the name so spelt: there was Sir Stephen GaSelee, Justice 
of the Common Pleas” ...etc. I use capital S and Z merely for 
emphasis. 

I am surprised now to learn that “all this searching for Dickens’s 
sources of inspiration is a little tedious”’: because I thought one of 
the main interests of The Dickensian was to make or record such 
researches. I note on page 32 of the same number that Edith in 
Dombey and Son was so named after an infant Dickens chanced to 
hear of when dining out ! More trouble for poor Mr. Ley. 

S. M. Extis. 


THE PICKWICK FRESCOES 


Srr.—What struck me as being incorrect in the Trial Scene are the 
letters lying on the floor. Stamps and envelopes were not used in 
England till about 1841. Not that this item matters in the least, but 
it was the first thing that caught my eye, and, no doubt, caught yours. 

I was interested to note Bish’s Lottery Office (Page 3, Winter 
number). IJ happen to have three lottery tickets dated 1815. From 
the tickets I see there were two offices, No. 4 Cornhill and No. 9 Charing 
Cross. (Miss) E. Grant Rosinson. 


A DICKENSIAN GROUP OF STATUARY 


Srr.—Mr. Miller’s article in the winter number of The Dickensian 
and your note thereon in the spring number, raise the question whether 
the time has not come for the erection of some more striking memorial 
to the great writer than even ‘** The Dickens House.” I would suggest 
that the most suitable place for such a memorial would be Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields ; which might be called the centre of Dickensland, where 
dwelt, and still dwell forms, the creations of Dickens’s imaginative 
genius. The whole neighbourhood is redolent of Dickens, and if the 
Londoners who know and love the great novelist of the Cockneys want 
to erect a worthy monument to his memory, would not this be the 
very place for it, and a group of his London characters the most fitting 
subject ? 

What a galaxy of splendid and lovable beings this group would 
commemorate ? There would be Mr. Pickwick and the two Wellers, 
Mr. Mantalini and Mrs. Nickleby, Little Nell, Dick Swiveller and the 
Marchioness, Bob Cratchit and Tiny Tim, Captain Cuttle, Paul Dombey 
and Mr. Toots, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, Tommy Traddles, David 
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Copperfield and Dora, his “ child-wife,” Mr. Guppy and Mrs. Jellyby, 
“Pip” and Wemmick. Who else did you say ? Well, we will leave 
that to the Committee. 

It would certainly be the largest group of statuary in London, and 
would require a genius to do it justice. And would not the age-long 
trees of Lincoln’s Inn Fields be the fitting guardians for this embodi- 
ment of the age-long characters of the great novelist. 

South Lambeth. WP. We 


MASTER HUMPHREY 


Sir.—The article in the March Number awakens interesting 
memories of far-off days. It was in the early ’seventies that as a 
small boy I lived within a hundred yards of the famous clock-maker 
of Barnard Castle. At that time he had removed from the original 
shop at Amen Corner to what is now No. 9 Market Place, the clock 
being a small one surmounting the entrance. 

Maisther Thomas Humphreys (to give him his local appellation) 
was considered a ‘‘ character”? and a source of joy to his customers. 
For those who took him watches for repair he had an almost unvarying 
formula : 

‘‘Whaat’s tha been deean te t’ waatch? T’spring’s brokken ; 
it mun hev had a bat.” 

This ‘“‘ bat” or blow passed into a proverb, and was turned to 
account. by the rising generation, who, when taxed with mysterious 
breakages, would defend itself with ‘‘ It mun hev had a bat.” Thus 
would the keen edge of parental wrath be often blunted or turned 
aside. W. CastLE Ratton. 


DICKENS’S CREST 


Srr.—The discovery of the letter dated 5th April, 1869, written by 
Dickens to a Mr. J. O. Marples—quoted on page 81 of your last issue— 
is interesting to heraldic students and others. 

Rather paradoxical, he says, ‘“‘ I beg to inform you that I have never 
used any other armorial bearings than my father’s crest, a lion couchant, 
bearing in his dexter paw a Maltese cross. I have never adopted any 
motto, being quite indifferent to such ceremonies.” 

A. crest is the thing he is referring to, and the expression ‘“ any 
other armorial bearings”? is meaningless and inapplicable. The 
whole statement is like the customary confession made by those who 
improperly flaunt Crests and Coats of Arms, to which they have no 
legal or proper right. And to criticise or argue with such people, who 
know nothing of armory and its laws is a delicate and touchy topic. 

It is, however, no crime to be ignorant of heraldry, but it is despicable 
to suppose that a person should use a “ Crest” that has not honestly: 
been acquired, granted or confirmed by the constituted authority— 
the College of Arms. 

A purloined or spurious Crest or Coat of Arms, is in precisely the 
same position as a bogus baronetey, and is equally open to public 
criticism and reproach. 

If Dickens, as he says, was “‘ quite indifferent to such ceremonies,”’ 
why did he display on his silver-ware, book-plate, and other articles 
the “ Crest’? which he supposed his father had a right to use ? 

In The Dickensian for 1922, I ventured—at the risk of annoying 
certain people—to give what purports to be a true and accurate state- 
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ment of the “ Crest’ incident. At the time of writing it, to found my 
remarks upon a sure basis, I applied to the Coilege of Arms, asking if 
Charles Dickens had obtained a Grant of Arms or established his 
right to such heraldic emblems. 

In the reply, dated 16th November, 1921, the Registrar stated :— 

‘““I have made a search of the Records of the College and I do 
not find that Charles Dickens ever recorded a Pedigree in the College 
or established his right to Arms. 

“The Crest if used, was without authority, was apparently that 
recorded in 1625 to William Dickens, of London.”’ 

A crest is a figure or device originally worn upon a helm, and now 
generally represented above a Shield of Arms. No crest is granted as 
a separate and distinct device, it is an integral and important adjunct 
of an Achievement of Arms. It may be used without the Shield 
of Arms, but the user must be legally entitled to it, and the Armorial 
Bearings of which it forms a component part. 

Unfortunately, Dickens did not prove his descent from the armigerous 
William Dickens of 1625. A large number of people who use un- 
authorised Arms and Crests, unwittingly apply to some stationer, 
who for 10s. 6d., or some such amount, will find a “family crest.” 
Or, perhaps, with a guinea box of stationery they will emboss a Coat 
of Arms. In such cases the pseudo-herald usually looks up Burke’s 
‘““ General Armory,” finds a family of the same name, and promptly 
—though ludicrously—tells his client that he has found his ancestors 
and his Arms and Crest. 

Dickens’s flagrant error, is only one instance of very many that 
could be quoted. And with a desire to disseminate one or two rules 
of the Science of Heraldry, I have recorded. the above, but it is probable 
that I may not have the good wishes or favour of some readers. 

Acomb, York. T. P. Coorsr. 


GREEN LEAVES 

Sm.—I am amused by Mr. Ley’s suggestion that John Dickens 
wrote or could have written ‘“‘ The Bill of Fare’ ; this could only have 
been composed by some one who was very intimate with all the 
seventeen people mentioned in the poem ; John Dickens never entered 
the Beadnell circle, and was certainly the last person in the world 
that the young Charles Dickens would have been likely to introduce 
to his friends at No. 2 Lombard Street ; and had he written the poem, 
he would have been the first man to proclaim it from the housetops, 
instead of writing, as he did, at the head of both the drafts, 


“THE BILL OF FARE, 


by 
CHARLES DICKENS.” 
This fact will be illustrated in the Piccadilly Fountain Press Edition 
of ‘‘ Green Leaves.” 

It is, of course, futile to compare ‘‘ The Bill of Fare ”’ as literature, 
with anything else written by Dickens ; it is simply a comic parody, 
and a comparison with its model, Goldsmith’s “ Retaliation,” is 
necessary to appreciate the cleverness of the parody; one does not 
expect the melodious versification of Keats or Milton in a long poetical 
joke. 

: I think those who have studied very closely the early life of Dickens, 
and have observed the way in which he worked all his friends and 
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acquaintances into his books, will agree with me respecting Mr. Wardle. 
I might even go a step further in the matter of Sketches by Boz and 
Pickwick, and point out that the grandmamma of the ‘ Christmas 
Dinner,” in her “ high cap and slate coloured silk gown” is identical 
with the other grandmother, 7.e., Mr. Wardle’s mother, “a very old 
lady, in a lofty cap and faded silk gown.” This is Just another instance 
of the method adapted by Dickens, in making use of one of his friends 
as the original of a character which is repeated in more than one of 
his books. 

As to Mr. Ley’s argument respecting the original of Mr. Winkle, he 
is all at sea in supposing that the character in question occurs in the 
sketch entitled ‘“‘ The First of May ”’—the sketch in question is “‘ The 
New Year ’”—and, perhaps, a fresh study of that particular sketch will 
induce Mr. Ley to accept my theory respecting Mr. Winkle. 

As to the respective popularity of Mr. Winkle and Sam Weller, 
that is a matter of opinion; I shall stick to mine, and, no doubt, Mr. 
Ley will stick to his. J. HARRISON STONEHOUSE. . 


ABOUT PROCTORS 
Sir.—In this connexion it is useful to note an essay by Francis 
Cohen ‘On the word Proctor, as employed in the will of Richard 
Watts, the founder of the Rochester Alms-Houses”’ (Archeologia, 
xviill, 1817, pp. 9-11). J. ARDAGH. 
(Will Mr. Ardagh kindly send his address—EDITOR.) 


A DICKENS EXHIBITION 

The Manchester Branch proposes to hold a Dickens Exhibition in 
October, and would be grateful for the loan of Dickensiana, such as 
letters, pictures, special copies of books, interesting relics, ete. 

The greatest care would be taken of any object lent, and all exhibits 
would be fully insured. 

Will any member willing to lend such objects kindly write in the 
first instance to the Hon. Secretary, Manchester Branch, Mr. D. J. Parry, 
110 Bignor Street, Cheetham, Manchester, who will later give par- 
ticulars as to exact date and address to which exhibits should be sent. 


{faa tibet? 


DICKENSIANA OF THE QUARTER 


“*Green Leaves.”’ Nos. 2 and 3. 1s. each. Sotheran. 
‘* Dickens in Perspective.” Christian Science Monitor, 7th February. 
“The Artistry of real life.’ (Leader on Dickens) Hobart Mercury, 
7th February. 
re ae we love Dickens,” by Lewis Wynne. Railway Review, 6th 
arch, 
“As Dickens saw them,” by Frank Green. Wandsworth Borough 
News. ‘Some Villains,” 20th February ; ‘‘ Actors,’ 20th March. 
*“*Cheeryble Brothers’ Church.” Manchester City News, 21st March. 
“Dickens and the Law.” Law Times, 11th April. 


“Cost of Living in David Copperfield’s day,” by O. M. Green. The 
Bookman, April. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY BRANCHES 


Drawn by] [Ruth Whittaker 


The following reports from branches are dressed in a somewhat 
more attractive form. Inthe majority of these will be found some- 
thing worth reading, not a mere recital of lectures and the names 
of the speakers. The idea of these pages is that they shall give 
information which every reader will be glad to read, and record some 
work of special interest or some phase of Dickens as discussed before 
the members of the Fellowship in different parts of the world. The 
nature of ordinary meetings of the branch is shewn by the Diary, and 
has no need to be repeated in the ‘‘ Fellowship Notes.’’ 

Will Branch Secretaries kindly assist in improving this magazine 
by sending me interesting accounts of some of their meetings, 
reported in the manner of the following. 

The latest date for the Autumn number is August 8th. Attention 
is drawn to the notices on page 156 of last issue. Please do not forget 
to let me have details of September-November meetings for the 


Diary.—TuHeE Epiror. ’ 


THE COPPERFIELD DORMITORY AT MONTREAL 


The latest tangible appreciation of the interest of Dickens in less 
fortunate children was the presentation by the Montreal Branch of 
a dormitory to Weredale House, the new Boys’ Home, erected in the 
Canadian metropolis. From their Charles Dickens Memorial Fund 
the Montreal Branch have provided all the necessary furnishings for 
a dormitory accommodating sixteen boys. This dormitory, which has 
been called the ‘* Copperfield Dormitory,’ was formally dedicated 
on Friday, March 6th, by Mr. R. H. Mainer, President of the branch, 
and Mrs. N. N. Evans, a former Vice-President. Following the cere- 
mony, the story of David Copperfield was told in picture by. George 
Legge, of Granby (Que.), and a musical programme was provided by 
several members of the branch. This commendable work of the 
Montreal Branch cost 750 dollars (£150). 

* * * * * 
A NOVEL CARD PARTY. 


The Montreal Branch celebrated the Dickens Birthday with a 
Card Party. Usually, it is the occasion of a banquet, but as the 
Convention of the North American Branches of the Fellowship will 
be held in this city in the early summer, the more formal function was 
postponed. The Card Party was arranged on novel lines. The 
guests, who numbered nearly 450, were divided into sections. Each 
section was named after one of Dickens’s novels, each table of a section 
was given the name of a place mentioned in the novel, and the guests 
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played under the names of characters who appeared in the novel. 
At an interval, R. H. Mainer, President, announced that greetings 
had been received from Headquarters in London, and from Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, New York, Boston and Philadelphia. The 
Card Party, which was brought to a close with refreshments, was 
voted a huge success; and the conveners, Miss Mary Saxe, a former 
Vice-President, and Miss Anne Mattinson, a Vice-President for the 
current year, were cordially complimented on the manner in which 
the arrangements were carried out. The surplus proceeds from this 


Card Party amounted to 330 dollars (£65). 
* * * * * 


THE CAROL BY MARIONETTES 


On the evening of December 15th, the Pittsburgh Branch met at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel for their Christmas Dinner and entertainment. 
Mr. C. J. Allen and his son presented a miniature dramatization of 
A Christmas Carol. Mr. Allen constructed the stage, the marionettes 
and arranged the lighting effects. The speaking parts were given 
from the back of the stage by members of the Fellowship. It was very 
cleverly done and was much enjoyed and appreciated by those present. 

The Birthday was celebrated by a *‘ Mrs. Leo Hunter’s Fancy Dress 
Ball.”’ Mrs. Leo Hunter was present in the person of Mrs. J. G. Howard, 
who acted as hostess for the evening. The ‘feast of reason” con- 
sisted of songs, readings and stories, while the * flow of soul”? found 


expression in the old-fashioned dances. 
* * * * * 


NEW YORK CELEBRATES DICKENS’S BIRTHDAY 


The dinner of the New York Branch in celebration of the 118th 
anniversary of the birth of Dickens was held at the Hotel Brevoort, 
on Saturday, February 7th. The tables were beautifully decorated 
with artificial geraniums made and contributed by the children of 
the Rhinelander School for Crippled Children, through the kind offices 
of Mrs. Kilmer. The festivities were commenced by the singing of 
a verse each of The Star Spangled Banner and God Save the King, 
in which all arose and joined. Dr. Howard Duffield gave the blessing, 
after which a splendid repast was enjoyed. 

Mr. Bramer, President and Toastmaster, announced that he had 
received messages of felicitation from Sir Harry Gloster Armstrong 
prior to his departure for England, and also from London, Montreal 
and Los Angeles. The toast to The Immortal Memory was delivered 
by Dr. Brice, a member of the Council. An extract from it is printed 
on page 219. It was one of the finest toasts that has ever been delivered 
at any of our annual dinners, both in its contents and in the grace 
and charm of its delivery. 

* * * * * 


DR. FORMAN AND THE CHEERYBLE BROTHERS 


Another welcome speaker at the New York dinner was Dr. Raymond 
L. Forman, Pastor of St. Paul’s M. E. Church, New York. His subject 
was The Cheeryble Brothers. He said that Dickens had added to 
the fund of harmless cheerfulness and had sought to seek out in evil 
the good that God has implanted in us all ; that his penetrative imagina- 
tion and his warm and deep emotion had invaded the whole English 
speaking world ; that he never looked upon the hardships of Dickens as a 
misfortune, for his genius had been enriched by poverty ; that Dickens 
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was the exponent of humanity ; that he rejoiced with all that rejoiced 
and wept with all that wept, because he was of them; that he does not 
describe people, he reveals them; that the Cheeryble Brothers. are 
a composite picture of all Dickens’s characters and are a likeness 
of the real inner Dickens himself; that there are many Cheeryble 
Brothers in this City to-day ; and that it was not possible to exaggerate 
any true joy or sorrow. All in all, Dr. Forman’s address gave us a 
true picture of the man Dickens. Dr. Forman then gave the bene- 
diction, and thus ended another notable function that marks a milestone 
in the history of the New York Branch of The Dickens Fellowship. 

* * * * * 


THE THREE WOMEN WHO LOVED DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

This was the subject of an address by Mrs. Georgie E. B. V. Wood, 
at a recent meeting of the New York Branch. She stated that every 
woman in the book loved David, and every woman who has read the 
book loves him. The three women she selected as loving David were 
Dora, Agnes and Betsey Trotwood. She said that the latter was 
strong, determined, wise, funny, and she ‘“* understood ’’; that Dora, 
with her light blonde curls and her baby blue eyes, was an impossible 
child, but most charming, and even more fascinating after her marriage 
to David. As to Agnes, people are accustomed to think of her as 
dull, but she was'sure Dickens did not so consider her, for he had made 
Agnes the embodiment of his ideal of womanhood ; she was really 
a wonderful woman, the guardian angel of David; that Dickens 
himself needed the admonishing guidance and motherly love that 
he did not find in his own home. Mrs. Wood’s address was delivered. 
extempore, and was quite remarkable for the beauty of its diction 


and the charm of its delivery. 
* * * * 


THE AUTHOR OF “TELL ENGLAND ” ON THE NOVELISTS’ CRAFT 

Mr. Ernest Raymond was a very welcome lecturer at the March 
meeting in London, under the chairmanship of Mr. John Bell, High 
Master of St. Paul’s School, of which Mr. Raymond was formerly a 
scholar. This proved a very happy combination which both chairman 
and lecturer thoroughly enjoyed. Mr. Raymond divided his subject 
under three heads—The Matter, The Medium, and The Manner—and 
for an hour and a quarter held his audience spellbound by his easy 
diction and the masterly way in which he dealt with his subject. 
Altogether a very delightful evening, one which the members thoroughly 
appreciated as a sidelight on ine balling itkens adorned. 

* 
BOOKS IN THE DICKENS TRADITION 

This was the subject of a lecture to the Hackney and Stoke Newington 
Branch by Mr. Rapsey in April, and was such a delightful surprise 
that the call for **more”’ next session was clearly asserted. Mr. 
Rapsey gave copious and humorous quotations from Surtees, William 
de Morgan, Mary Webb and many others. He mentioned in particular 
an almost forgotten book, ** Christopher Tadpole,” by Albert Smith. 
In many of these books the influence so saci one was clear. 

* * * 


DAVID COPPERFIELD DISSECTED AT MANCHESTER » 
At a recent meeting at Manchester they dealt thoroughly with the 
case of the book of the season. Miss E. D. Biggs analysed the char- 


acters ; she did not care for Agnes, as she always seemed to be so 
$ 
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good. Dickens makes his good women so very good as a rule that 
they are difficult to accept. Mr. F. R. Dean, autobiographically, 
showed how there was a close resemblance in many parts with the 
life of Dickens. The great secret of the success of David Copperfield 
is that not only has Dickens breathed into it the breath of his own 
life, but childhood and youth live again for all of us in its marvellous 
boy experiences. ‘‘ David Copperfield, alias Charles Dickens, Shorthand 
Writer and Reporter,” by Mr. A. Humphreys, was an account of his 
experiences in learning Gurney’s method of shorthand, and as a 
Parliamentary reporter for the ‘ Mirror of Parliament.” Several 


members took part in the discussion. 
* * * * * 


PLEASURE, PROFIT AND BUSINESS 

The Annual Dingley Dell Party still held its place as a popular 
function at the Manchester Branch. A varied programme of songs, 
recitals, morris dancing and magic was provided. The usual Roger 
de Coverley was performed in hilarious style, and a jolly evening 
terminated with ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 

For the birthday celebration, Mr. Walter Dexter’s play ‘* Dolly 
Varden,’? was revived, under the direction of Mr. Gerard Farmer, 
and on four evenings drew large audiences. The net proceeds of 
£64 2s. 0d. were devoted to the Manchester Cathedral Home for Mothers. 
Mr. 8. Sutton has been elected President for the coming year. The 
Treasurer’s report showed a slight deficit on the year’s working, but 
an improvement on the previous year. After the business part of the 
meeting was concluded refreshments were served, and Miss M. Corney 
and Mr. 8. Sutton entertained with songs, and Mrs. H. E, Evans gave 
a recital. Miss G. Parry was the accompanist on the piano. A garden 
party will be held on July 4th at Wilmslow. 

* * * * ok 


CHANGES AT LEYTON 

At the annual meeting of the Leyton Branch, after an encouraging 
report from both Secretary and Treasurer, the Chairman, Mr. Winters- 
gill, announced that several changes were to be made in the ofticers. 
The Secretary, Mr. KE. W. Brown, after nine years’ faithful service 
retired, together with the Joint Secretary, Mr. J. C. Robinson. Both 
will remain on the Committee, Mr. Brown acting as Hon. Treasurer. 
The new Secretary, Mrs. Perey Simpkins, is an enthusiastic Dickensian, 
who will throw into the work a new vitality. It is hoped next season 
to place more reliance on the members themselves to enable them to 
show their ability as lecturers, readers, reciters and such things as 
would lead the members generally to a better understanding of the 
novelist’s works. In February, Mr. Laurence Gadd gave his lantern 
lecture, ‘The Dover Road,” to the Leyton Branch. His story proved 
how interesting would be a motor trip over the same ground with 
Mr. Gadd as guide pointing out the different places, and narrating the 
ineidents connected with them. In March the [ford Branch supplied 
uw company of players who gave ~The Cricket on the Hearth,” with 
great dramatic ability, and all the characters were portrayed in fine 
style. They will be welcomed again with great enthusiasm. 

* * * * * 


““MORE CRITICS THAN CREATORS”’ SAYS REV. STUART PORTER 


The Rey. Stuart Parker at the April Meeting of the Toronto Branch 
ealled attention to the criticism made by many that Dickens took too 
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long to tell a story, and said that there were more critics than creators 
in the world, and that Dickens’s works were not meant to be read during 
snatches in the day of the tired business man, but required the quiet 
fireside. In Dickens’s work no matter how minor the character was, 
and how little its bearing might have on the story, it was always 
drawn with an exquisite eye to detail, so that anyone could vizualize it. 
At this meeting Mr. H. M. Newton very capably produced two playlets, 
“A Peep into the private life of the Kenwigs ” and ‘‘ The Gentleman 
in the Next House.” 
* * * * * 


EXCELLENT CHARITABLE WORK IN TORONTO 

The Toronto Branch concluded a very successful season. Mr. J. Hunt 
Stanford, President, referred at the Annual Meeting in April to the 
splendid work done during the year by the Players, making especial 
reference to the production of Great EHzapectations which netted 
$930.12 for our Donation Account. The total donations made to 
various children’s charities during the year, amounted to $1,100. 

* * * * * 
AN INTERESTING DICKENS TEST 

The discussion on David Copperfield by the Liverpool Branch led 
to the publication of some interesting details by Mr. D. T. Ladd, who 
had applied tests to some of his non-Dickensian friends. Taking the 
four novels of David Copperfield, Pickwick, Martin Chuzzlewit and 
Bleak House, eight characters hacl been selected from each and the 
names given to eight people who hac not read the books. The result 
shewed Copperfield to be the book best known among non-readers. 
Out of a possible sixty-four recognitions in each book the result dis- 
closed thirty-six in David Copperfield, nineteen in Pickwick, fourteen 
in Martin Chuzzlewit, and none in Bleak House! Nearly everyone 
had heard of Micawber and Uriah Heap. A similar test with “‘ Vanity 
Fair” as the book disclosed complete ignorance. Another test, 
taking incidents instead of characters, shewed that out of thirty-six 
possible recognitions in Copperfield, twenty-eight were identified and 
out of the same number in Pickwick there were nineteen identifications. 
Obviously these two works have become a traditional part of the 


language. 
* * * * * 


NEWS FROM A DISTANT OUTPOST 

In Auckland, that distant outpost of the Empire which Kipling 
terms ‘the last, loneliest, loveliest, exquisite spot,’ the Branch of 
the Fellowship has for four years been an outstanding success. It 
has 120 members, and meets regularly every fortnight during the 
winter. The Rev. A. B. Chappell, M.A., was the first president, and 
held the office for three years; he was succeeded by Mrs. Kenneth 
Gordon. Mr. W. E. Arey, whom we had the pleasure of seeing in 
London last year is a vice-president, and now he has returned we hope 
he will be sending regular accounts of the most interesting of their 


meetings. 
# * * * * 


HONOLULU SCORES AGAIN 
Another distant branch is that in Hawaii, successfully launched by 
Mr. Gregg M. Sinclair, of the University there. He is the President 
and writes that the second birthday dinner was even a greater success 
than the one held last year. One hundred and seventy-cight guests 
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attended the banquet over which Mr. Sinclair presided, and Dr. 
Clarence H. Wilson. proposed the toast of the Immortal Memory. A 
Dickens night at the Liberty Theatre followed, when ** Mr. Nightingale’s 
Diary ’? was performed as a curtain-raiser. Mr. Berkeley Buckingham 
in Dickens’s part of Gabblewig showed his great abilities to advantage. 
‘“* Of course,” says Mr. Sinclair in his letter, “‘ away off in the Pacific 
we have difficulty in procuring costumes, proper Dickensian costumes 
I mean, and in this piece some of the things that had to be worn caused 
many Dickensians to chortle with glee ; but the actors made the play 
into great entertainment in spite of the clothes.’® That is, of course, 
as it should be, and we congratulate our sisters and brothers in the 
Pacific on the attempt. In the costume parade which followed, the 
prize was awarded to Mr. Helmuth W. Hoerman for his excellent 
impersonation of Sam Weller. 
* * * * * 


DICKENS’S SON IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Victoria (B.C.) Branch is alive to the fact that British Columbia 
has associations with Dickens apart from the places named after 
characters in Dombey and Son, and referred to in ** When Found.” 
Dickens’s son, Sidney, a naval lieutenant was stationed at Esquimalt, 
and at the February meeting of the branch its President, Mr. C. C. 
Pemberton, read an extract from the * Daily Colonist’ of Tuesday, 
“December 31st, 1868, which dealt with some amateur theatricals which 
had been performed in a building at the old Hudson’s Bay fort, and in 
which young Dickens had taken part, and Miss Fox read from ** Higgins 
Mystic Spring’ an account of an adventure of young Sidney. He had 
to escort three ladies on horseback, and, unfortunately, all of them got 
lost in the bush. Search parties found them next day in a sorry plight. 

* * * *” 
A FLOURISHING YOUNG BRANCH 

Mr. Walter Frederick Evelyn’s adaptation of David Copperfield 
met with great success when performed by the Cirencester Branch in 
April, and resulted in over £20 profit for their Cot Fund. This branch 
is growing in popularity and has now over 84 members. As this is one 
of the new branches formed under the new rule, whereby every member 
has The Dickensian as part of the subscription, it forms a striking 
example of the part, this magazine takes in the formation of strong 
branches. Many much older branches in larger towns than Cirencester 
cannot show anything like the success of this branch. The remedy 
is obvious. (This comment is Editorial.) : 

* * * * * 


OUR NEWEST BRANCH 


Although not established until the end of the season, the new branch 
at Whitstable has made a very encouraging start. Mr. A. W. Edwards 
addressed the inaugural meeting in March, and in May a visit was paid 
to Canterbury. It was due to the efforts of the branch there that the 
one in Whitstable was started. On June 24th, the branch is paying 
a visit to the pageant at Rochester, and on July 29th there is to be a 
garden party at the house of the President, Mrs. Barraclough. 
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THE THREE IMMORTALS 


The Shakespeare Society and the Burns Fellowship were repre- 
sented at the birthday dinner of the Vancouver Branch, when Prof. 
D. C. Harvey proposed the ‘“‘ Immortal Memory.” This branch added 


thirty to its membership last season. 


* 2 
DICKENS'S HAMLET 


An article from the pen of Mr. J. H. McNulty, being the substance 
of his address at the April meeting in London, which he then called 
** Dickens’s Hamlet,” will appear in the next number of The Dickensian. 

* * * * 


NEWS ITEMS FROM OTHER BRANCHES 


The Edmonton (Alberta) Branch has been very active in all sections 
and much work accomplished during the season. The birthday dinner 
was a splendid success. The Dickens Players’ presentation of ‘‘ Our 
Mutual Friend,” for three days in April, was the outstanding success 
in theatrical circles in Kdmonton, and won great praise from all quarters. 
Several concert parties were organized throughout the city by the 
Players. Miss Gertrude Fairburn, the very capable Treasurer for the 
past four years, has been transfered to Neepawa, Manitoba, in con- 
nection with the Parks Branch of the Federal Government. Miss 
Helen Nichols is the new Treasurer. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Kenneth Vickers, Principal of Southampton University College, 
has been re-elected President of the Southampton Branch. The 
Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Hawkins and Mr. H. Essex, 
have been re-elected to their respective offices for the eleventh and 
seventh year in succession. Under their management, the committee 
has been pleased to report satisfactory progress in all respects. 
Readings and discussions on David Copperfield have proved very 
interesting and instructive. To these have been added scenes by the 
Dickens Players. For the birthday celebration a Dickens Costume 
Party was held with much success, and the proceeds of the whist 
drive at Christmas added substantially to local charities. 

k * * “ * 

A very hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. Harold Kellington, 
the retiring President of the Hull Branch, for his interest and work 
for the Fellowship. During the season he gave a recital of John 
Masefield’s ‘‘ Everlasting Mercy,’ which was very much appreciated, 
as also were hig clever character studies in the Dickensian Sketches 
produced so successfully under the direction of Mr. Page, for the 
Birthday Celebration. The season in Hull has been a most successful 
one: there have been nine literary and three social meetings. At 
Christmas a “lonely people”? party was given to 120 old folks. Miss 
Gertrude Watson is the new President of me branch. 

* * * + ak: 

In Liverpool, ‘‘ Great Expectations,” adapted by Geo. H. Boothman 

and produced by Mr. F. Baines, proved very successful, and a dozen 
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performances were given at various places. During the Christinas 
season Professor William Miles gave a recital of the Carol to a special 
mecting of members and friends, a collection being taken for the 
benefit of the Jenny Wren League. 

* * * * * 

A very pleasant season was concluded by the Newcastle Branch 
with a Social Evening on April 17th. On Saturday, June 20th, the 
members are motoring to Barnard Castle for the purpose of inspecting 
Mr. Squeers’s country under the guidance of Mr. R. Rood. 

* * * * * 

Nearly three hundred members of the Cheltenham Branch were 
present at the Supper to celebrate Dickens’s birthday. Mr. H. C. 
Ockenden (the President) proposed the Immortal Memory, and among 
the guests were representatives from Gloucester, Tewkesbury, 
Cirencester and Toronto Branches. During the past quarter interesting 
papers have been given by the Rev. Geoffrey Benson, M.A., on * Rail- 
ways in the Works of Dickens,” in which the lecturer emphasised the 
love Dickens had for the stage coach and his distaste for railways, 
and Mr. John Howell, the eminent surgeon, on ** Doctors of Dickens 
and his times.”” Mr. Howell has a rare gift of humour, and his aneedotes 
and sketches of the principal Dickensian doctors were greatly appreci- 
ated. Sketches were also of a high standard. Mrs. Edgell produced 
“The Pardiggles,’ and Mesdames Beard, Leedham and Leeson 
portrayed three famous Dickens landladies. The Dramatic per- 
formances of Bleak House were very successful, and £38 was given to the 
Victoria Nursing Home as a result. Mr. H. O. Barnett has been 
elected President of the branch for the coming year. 

* * * * * 

The Balham Branch has concluded a most enjoyable season. It 
continued its series of attractive rambles; Wesley’s Museum, the 
Record Office, the Port of London Authority, the Soane Museum and 
Greenwich Church, ete. (in honour of Bella Wilfer’s never-to-be- 
forgotten day there), being visited. There has also been a dramatic 
performance arranged by Miss Jolly of sketches from the book of the 
year, and an excellent lecture on the same book by Mr. Fisher, and an 
interesting lantern lecture by Mr Johnson on Dickens’s London. 

* * * * * 

In February Mr. W. E. P. Betts gave the Bromley Braneli a lantern 
lecture on ** London's River,’ and its many Dickensian interests. 
This was open to the public and there was a good attendance. At the 
March meeting Mr. S. Davis read an excellent paper on Our Mutual 
Friend, and in April a searching examination paper on the same book, 
followed by a viva voce at the meeting was set by Mr. Hill. The prize- 
Winner was Mrs. G. Curwood. 

* * * * * 

In February the St. Pancras Branch welcomed an old friend when 
Mr. F. Johnson delighted them with ‘ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn.” 
At the March meeting Mr. J. H. McNulty gave a new lecture, ‘* Some 
less familiar points of Dickensian criticism.’ This was one of the 
best lectures we have had. It is with deep regret that we record the 
death of Mrs. Harold Trill, a Past-President of the branch, after a 
long period of ill health, She was a keen Dickensian and will be greatly 
missed by the members for her loving thought and deep interest in 


the activities of the branch. - 
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Drawn by] [Ruth Whittaker 
““ When Dombey and Son is the book for all good Dickensians 
found ”» to read once again during the coming season 1931-2. 

“(Make a Many branches are now on the point of printing their 
note of.’’ syllabuses and membership cards for the season 1931-2, 


and I should like to remind them not to forget to include 
in them :—(1), the number of the branch; (2) date of foundation 
of the Fellowship (1902); (3) the date of formation of the branch ; 
(4) the Headquarters of the Fellowship, The Dickens House in London ; 
(5) the book for the season (Dombey and Son) ; (6) that every member 
should read The Dickensian. From a careful examination of last 
year’s syllabuses, I find that very few branches mention these essentials, 
which, when included, greatly help to advertise the importance of 
the Fellowship. And finally, please do not forget to send me a copy 
of your syllabus so that I may include all your meetings in the Diary. 


hitb datit 


Twenty-five The Twenty-fifth Annual Conference of the Dickens 
Conferences. Fellowship, held at Eastbourne, marks a definite advance 

in the Fellowship’s history. Although the incidents of 
the first conference, held at Manchester, will never be effaced from my 
memory, what far different functions those of the last twelve years 
have been; how much more social ; how much more representative of 
the whole Fellowship! Twenty-five branches sent direct delegates. 
There were twelve from Edinburgh; eleven each from Manchester 
and Cheltenham. Bromley sent six delegates, Gloucester and Notting- 
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ham four each. These numbers would have been greater had the 
conference been held at Whitsuntide. It was a real pleasure to meet 
these large contingents once again, and the smaller ones too ; and 
one was led to speculate why Brighton, Blackpool and Canterbury are 
never represented at a conference, and Plymouth, Portsmouth and 
Shrewsbury but very seldom. The non-representation at East- 
bourne of the sister town of Brighton was very noticeable ; but as 
The Dickensian has no sale among its members, the Conference, even 
if known, has no real meaning to them. Every branch in the country 
should make a point of seeing that it displays its sense of “ Fellowship ” 
by sending a delegate to Conference. It should not be a difficult 
matter to do so; just think of the large representation of northern 
branches at the last two conferences in the West and the South. 


AE MIRIAE SR 


The The secret of the presentation to Mr. A. W. Edwards, 
Presentation the popular-and energetic Hon. Secretary of the Fellow- 
to Mr. ship, was excellently kept, and not a word about it 
Edwards. reached the ears of either the recipient or his wife. Al- 


though I could see he was deeply moved by the affecting 
terms in which the Chairman of the Council, Ald. T. Sturge Cotterell, 
made the presentation (he was seated only two places from me), he 
pulled himself together and made an altogether admirable little speech 
in giving thanks. As reference had been made to his tenure of office 
being longer than that of any predecessor, he had the kindly presence 
of mind to refer to the other four, whose characteristics he summed 
up concisely and accurately, referring to the erudition of B. W. Matz, 
the literary felicity of J. W. T. Ley, the courtesy of T. W. Hill (who, 
by the way, is still very faithful in his attendances at Conferences) 
and the initiative of C. H. Green. There is nobody in the Fellowship 
who is more worthy of recognition for ungrudging services voluntarily 
rendered than Mr. Edwards, as the many letters we have received 
abundantly testify, even if the plain fact was not of our own know- 
ledge, and we wish him many years of health and happiness to enable 
him to continue his usefulness to our cause. 

The subscribers to the presentation, which consisted of a solid silver 
tray and a cheque for £135, included the many friends to whom he 
is personally known, and the following branches: Balham, Bath, 
Blackburn, Boston, Brisbane, Bromley, Cheltenham, Cirencester, East- 
bourne, Edinburgh, Edmonton, Everett, Gloucester, Hatfield, Hawaii, 
Hull, Leyton, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, New York, Notting- 
ham, Philadelphia, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Redditch, St. Pancras, 
Southampton, Tewkesbury, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. 


Dickens’s Not one of the many speakers at the Conference thought 
Great it worth while to point out the great service Dickens 
Service to had rendered to Eastbourne ; he sent Paul Dombey to 
Eastbourne. the sister town of Brighton to die! 
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Rochester, By invitation of the Mayor of Rochester, the 1932 
1932. Conference is to be held in the City of Dickens. As 

the date is Whitsuntide, we confidently look for a record 
attendance. Will members generally note that the conferences are 
not wholly business meetings; that the business takes up only a 
few hours, and that the social side predominates. Any member of 
the Fellowship will be welcomed at any conference. Come to Rochester, 
and we know you will come to all conferences which follow. 


AF ALT 


An Amusing I suppose Dickens is best known by the portrait which 
Advertise- shows him with a beard. Shakespeare is not Shakespeare 
ment. without a beard; so it is with Dickens. It was very 
amusing, therefore, to find the Gillette razor people 
giving us what they thought Dickens of 1865 would look like if he 
had used a Gillette ; but quite amazing when we read the letterpress : 
“was it a dark, deep-seated, beard-shame-complex that gave a hairless 
Pickwick to the world? Who knows?” If the writer of the adver- 
tisement had only taken a little trouble to enquire, he would have 
soon found that it was a beardless youth who gave us Pickwick ! ! 


NE SURGE Fe ot 


Fiction The guide to Bury St. Edmunds issued by the Chamber 

Stronger of Commerce, after detailing some of the great men of 

than History. the past associated with the town, makes the following 
very frank admission :— 

But a company of people, far more interesting than the above 
to English and American readers, are recorded as having visited 
Bury St. Edmund’s, needless to say, Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller. 
At the Angel Hotel, rebuilt in 1799 on the site of a more ancient 
inn, Mr. Pickwick had a very satisfactory dinner, and Sam Weller 
used the pump in the yard for his ablutions. It was in fact their 
headquarters during the period they were victimised by Alfred 
Jingle and Job Trotter. 


Ota F ORL A 


A Shoeman’s This was the title of an address given at Manor Park, 
hour with London, in May last by Mr. J. G. Purcell to the District 
Dickens. Boot Trades’ Association. ‘‘ There is everything in 

Dickens,’ and the speaker showed in the hour at his 
disposal how very often the footwear of one of Dickens’s characters 
entered into his inimitable descriptions of them. 


Mr. Henry S. Sanders, Corresponding Secretary of the New York 
Branch, has been asked to read a paper on “ Dickens as a shorthand 
reporter,” at the annual convention in Detroit of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association. Mr. Sanders himself is a reporter at 


the New York Courts. 
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London for This is really a wonderful publication of Dent’s in price 
Everyman. (2/6), quality (250 pages and 40 coloured maps) and 
in the concise manner of its compilation. As would 
be expected from such a Dickens authority as the author, Mr. William 
Kent, there is hardly a Dickens place of interest to which reference is 
not made im the course of the series of rambles included in the book. 
But I am sorry to see that he has not profited by a note in The 
Dickensian last year, concerning Dickens’s last London house. The 
present Hyde Park Place is not where Dickens lived in 1870. 
Hyde Park Place of that day has been swallowed up by a Cinema. 


rHav tH a 


Sale Notes. A page of the manuscript of Tom Tiddler’s Ground 

was sold at Sotheby’s in April for £70 to Maggs Bros. 
At the same sale, £27 was paid for a two-page leaflet advertising The 
Pickwick Papers and the first number of Sketches by Boz in original 
parts, with wrappers, fetched £70. Phiz’s original drawing of “ Mr. 
Jingle in the Fleet’ was sold at Sotheby’s in June for £98. 


atthe 


Dickens Day Mr. Pickwick again arrived in Rochester, by coach ; 
at Rochester this time accompanied by Mr. Wardle, the Fat Boy, 
Pageant. Sam Weller, Captain Boldwig and some others, to be 

received by the Mayor of Rochester and Sir Henry and 
Lady Dickens, entertained to lunch at the Guildhall, and to witness 
the pageant of two thousand years of the city’s history. Never have 
I seen a finer spectacle. For over three hours the wonderful story 
was unfolded upon a perfect stage with the ruined castle for the back- 
ground ; and the final scene must have touched every member of the 
vast audience of over five thousand people, as Dickens, on the evening 
before his death, walked across the beautiful green sward, and seating 
himself upon a seat, recalled the words he had lately written of the 
beautiful sun-effects upon the ivy-covered walls of the old city he loved 
so well. Then, falling into a reverie, his characters, particularly 
those associated with Rochester, passed before him, and each had 
some little reminder of their fame to say or do before the audience. 
The episode was extremely effective, and evinced so much applause, 
that an encore had to be given of the tuneful stately dance. Rochester 
Dickensians are to be highly congratulated on the part they played 


in making the whole pageant such a great success on each of the eight 
occasions on which it was presented. 


Sir William Hart Dyke, of Lullingstone Castle, Kent, who has just 
died at the age of ninety-three, knew Dickens well. In the early ’sixties, 
at Lord Darnley’s house at Cobham, he and Dickens played in a charade, 
“The Babes in the Wood,” Dickens making an excellent nurse. 


Mr. J. B. Priestley is to speak to the toast of the Immortal Memory 
at the birthday dinner to be held in London in February next. 
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The Census Apropos of my note in the last number about Dickens’s 
of 1851. census paper for 1841, Mr. W. J. Roffey sends me 

particulars of the census returns for 1851, when Dickens 
spent the night of March 30th at the bedside of his father at the house 
of the doctor, number 34 Keppel Street, where the only residents 
recorded are Henry Davey the doctor, Charles Dickens and his brother 
Alfred, and Elizabeth Dickens, aged 60, described as ‘‘ Widow.” <A 
sad document indeed; John Dickens could only have passed away 
a very short time before the census paper was filled in. 


WERE eal 


Dickens and Dickens’s Dictionary of the Thames was the work of 
the Thames. Charles Dickens the younger. I have never thought 

anybody associated it with ‘‘ Dickens.’’ It was, there- 
fore, a great surprise that ‘‘ Lloyds List ” should, in an article entitled 
“Dickens’s Thames and ours” refer to it as the work of the author 
of Pickwick. Fortunately, the error did not escape detection and 
a letter putting the Editor right appeared in a later issue of that 
shipping paper. But the letter omitted to say that the reader would 
find a great deal about the Thames in Our Mutual Friend, Great 
Ezpectations and The Old Curiosity Shop. 


PER ALG 


The Great Mr. Edwin Harris, in * John Jasper’s Gatehouse ’’ has 
Mystery once given us a worthy continuation of The Mystery of Edwin 
More. Drood. It possesses what so many of the continuations 

lacked, the Dickens spirit. After all, what would one 
expect otherwise of Mr. Harris who knew Dickens, has loved and 
cherished every word he wrote, and become part and parcel of Dicken- 
sian Rochester. I thoroughly enjoyed every page of the book, which 
is much more than I can say of other continuations, although Mr. 
Harris made it very clear quite early that he is a Bazzardite, which 
Iam not. But he very cleverly assigns a place for Helena Landless, 
to fit her proclivity for male attire, and he has not forgotten to weave 
into, and make sense out of, the fragment concerning Mr. Sapsea and 
the Eight Club. The merits of the plot and solution will doubtless 
be discussed at length in future numbers of The Dickensian. The 
book is too good a half-crown’s worth to divulge its secrets thus early. 


tea ee E FOG 


In The Congratulations to The Dickens Players, a Wood Green 
Name of (London) society whose latest contribution to the 
Dickens. Passmore Edwards Hospital amounted to £64 12s. 


These players have contributed so handsomely to the 
hospital that a bed has been named The Dickens Players Bed. 


Mr. J. 8. - Ehias, President of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and 


HOT 4 
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Provident Institution, has issued a special appeal for funds for that 
worthy institution, associating with it the name of Dickens, who on 
three occasions occupied the chair at the annual dinner. “ Dickens 
set us all a fine example,” he says, “ because he not only supported 
‘good works’ with his pen, but with a generous outpouring of 
personal energy and personal gifts in cash.” 


FHP 


“« Most These were the adjectives applied to Dickens by Mr. 
typical and Osbert Sitwell at a recent lecture on “‘ Modern Fiction.” 
greatest.’’ One so associates the Sitwells with unorthodox opinions 


that this bald statement must have come as a. shock 
to his hearers. Mr. Sitwell devoted most of his lecture to Dickens, 
whom he said held to life’s action a slightly distorted mirror, which 
gave his books a wonderfully added point and interest. He considered 
Oliver Twist the greatest of his books, and came to the conclusion 
that he was the father of the modern “ thriller °—a parent how much 
more entertaining than his children! ‘* He was a master of words 
with an extraordinary and personal technique.” 

“Tf England were wiped out,” he continued, “and the works of 
only Shakespeare and Dickens remained, she would still continue to 
have a very real existence in the world.” Comparing Dickens with 
Dostoievski, he said that the difference of nationality made comparison 
appear absurd, but both authors sought to serve humanity, and both 
had a strong moral sense. Dickens’s law of life was too great for his 
law of art, asserted Mr. Sitwell, and his artistic impulse was deeply 
rooted in motives of morality. To Dickens the cardinal crime was 
that of the miser. He did not uphold poverty as a virtue, but 
resented the rich regarding it as a crime. 

It is interesting and instructive to have so great a tribute from 
the most ultra-modern of the moderns. 


Hatt Pa 


Shakespeare Built on the site of Shakespeare’s playhouse in South- 
Dickens and wark, is Barclay Perkins’s brewery, which is now cele- 
—Barclay brating its hundred and fiftieth birthday, A special 
Perkins. number of the firm’s magazine, ‘‘ The Anchor,” contains 

a pictorial history of the period. The year 1870 is 
devoted entirely to Dickens, whose connection with Southwark is 
recognised as being quite as important as Shakespeare’s—apart from 
the fact that he gave several gratuitous advertisements to the famous 
brewing firms in more than one of his books. 


Trut Abt ae 


Dickens and Lord Darnley spoke on this subject at the Dickens Fair 
Cricket. at Cobham, in June; and very appropriately too. as 

not only was the Fair in aid of the Cobham Cricket Club 
established in 1776, but the Earl’s father, when Ivo Bligh was a famous 
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cricketer, went to Australia to play for England. There is a Pickwick 
Athletic Club in Birmingham, successor to a much older Pickwick 
Cricket Club which flourished in the ‘eighties. If there are any other 
cricket clubs associated with Dickens or any of his characters, I shall 
be pleased to have full particulars for record in The Dickensian. 


F PU Seba. 


David The garden facing Webb’s County Terrace in the New 
Copperfield’s Kent Road, where David Copperfield rested on his. 
Garden. long walk to Dover, has now been made public, and 


named “ David Copperfield’s Garden,” at the suggestion 
of The Dickens Fellowship. An appropriate tablet is to be fixed in 
the garden to show its connection with Dickens. 


Oe Pe ems 


Seven Years For the seventh time I close an annual volume of the 
for Dickens. little green-covered magazine which I am so proud to 

pilot on its way each quarter. To the great army of 
friends it has brought me I send my heartiest greetings ; to my willing 
contributors and helpers I give my heartfelt thanks. It has only 
been the knowledge of increasing sales and the appreciation of those 
whose opinions I value which have made my work at all possible. The 
pleasure of recognition has been great indeed, and it is only space, 
not modesty, which forbids my printing even a portion of the letters 
I receive after the publication of each number; I feel, however, that. 
I must find space for the following :— 

‘New YORK, 
June 6th, 1931. 
* FRIEND DEXTER, 

“Sir Philip Sidney wrote on one occasion, * A tale which holdeth 
children from play and old men from the chimney corner.’ Good ! 

* Well, I know a male human being who could hardly be called 
a child, and yet who rather hesitates to permit himself to be called 
‘an old man,’ who certainly found himself so smitten with the 
charm of the current (new) Dickensian which reached him yesterday, 
that, when last evening came, he hastened his dinner, put aside his 
well-liked evening newspaper, cut short his conversation with the 
partner of his joys and sorrows, and simply gave himself up to a 
joyful perusal of your admirable magazine. 

* Both as a newspaper man and as a Djckens lover I congratulate 
you upon it, and I likewise congratulate my brother (and sister) 
Dickensians, throughout the world, upon their great good fortune 
in having you at its head. 


Cordially, 
ARTHUR ELLIOT SPROUL.” 


And now, having completely thrown modesty to the winds, I need 


not offer any excuse for attempting by means of page 253 to make 
myself better known to my readers. 


WALTER DEXTER. 
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THE SEA SONGS OF DICKENS 


By J. W. T. LEY 


Tom Bowling 


a Andante con espressone 


aoe SS ae SSS Se SS 


Here a sheer hulk,liés poor Tom Bowling, The dar-ling of our crew; No more he'll hear the 


je et undoubtedly had a partiality for sailor songs, and the 

reason is not far to seek. His earliest years were passed in two 
of our biggest dockyard towns. He left Portsmouth too young for the 
place to have influenced him, but the influence of Chatham is apparent. 
in book after book. It was not only that he spent impressionable 
years in Chatham, but that by reason of his father’s employment he 
was intimately acquainted with the dockyard. Walking about the 
town and the yard in company with a father who, to a small imagina- 
tive boy, must have been possessed of great attractiveness, accompany- 
ing that father down the Medway in the Navy pay boat, he must have 
made the acquaintance of many an old salt, listened to many a sailor’s 
yarn, heard many a sea song lustily sung. It is worth bearing in mind 
that he was born nearer to Trafalgar than we now are to the Great 
War; he was more than three years old when Waterloo was fought— 
which suggests rather an interesting question. Is it not surprising 
that never does he hint at any recollection of that summer of 1815 ? 
He was nearly three and a half years old when the country rejoiced 
over the final’downfall of Napoleon. We know what a wonderfully 
observant child he was; he recalls many incidents that happened 
earlier than that; he was living in a busy military centre; yet, so 
far as I recall, there is not one reference anywhere to any memory of 
that time. 

That by the way. The commencement of his residence at Chatham 
coincided nearly enough with the end of some sixty-three years of 
warfare on the sea. Not only had the Royal Navy been actively 
engaged all that time, but thousands of privateers had played their 
parts. As he grew into an alert little chap, the sight of a maimed 
old salt must have been as familiar to him as that of the hospital blue 
was to our boys of fourteen years ago. Most of them had tales to tell 
of wondrous deeds upon sea and land, and we may be sure they would 
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be ready to talk to so bright a little fellow. Those stories, too, were 
embedded in songs. 

The influence of all this is to be seen in many books, and it is inter- 
esting to note that as a rule his military officers are subjects of farce 
or are unsympathetically drawn—from Captain Slammer to Major 
Bagstock, and onwards—while his sailor characters are nearly all 
sympathetically drawn. There is Captain Cuttle, who “had been a 
pilot, or a skipper, or a privateer’s-man, or all three, perhaps; and 
was a very salt-looking man.’ There is the Half-Pay Captain in the 
first book of all, and there is a naval lieutenant in the last book. 
There are one-armed and one-legged men in many books. And again 
and again, but particularly in Dombey and Son, we have allusions to 
sailor songs that were popular when he was a boy at Chatham. His 
interest in these was no doubt strengthened by the fact that many of 
them contained allusions to his birthplace. Some of these allusions 
are to be found in his letters. Writing to Clarkson Stanfield from 
Albaro in 1844, for instance, he says: “ Suppose yourself the Admiral 
in ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ after the acquittal of William, and when it 
was possible to be on friendly terms with him. Iam T.P. (Cooke).” 

He proceeds with some entertaining mock dialogue, in the course of 
-which William declares that ‘‘ The spray is flying like the white foam 
from the Jolly’s lips when Poll of Portsea took him for a tailor.” 
Here is an allusion in one blend, as it were, to three songs—that of 
the cherub watching over poor Jack, that about the heart of a sailor, 
and that about Polly of Portsea. The words and music of ‘“ Poor 
Joe, the Marine ” were by J. Ashley : 


The bright torch of Hymen was scarce in a blaze, 
When thundering drums they heard rattle ; 

And Joe in an instant was fore’d to the seas, 
To give a bold enemy battle. 

The action was dreadful, each ship a mere wreck, 
Such slaughter few sailors have seen ; 

Two hundred brave fellows lay strew’d o’er the deck, 
And among them poor Joe, the Marine. 


But Victory, faithful to brave British tars, 
At length put an end to the fight ; 

Then homeward they steer’d, full of glory and scars, 
And soon had fam’d Portsmouth in sight. 

The ramparts were crowded, the heroes to greet, 
And foremost sweet Polly was seen ; 

But the very first sailor there chane’d to meet 
Told the fate of poor Joe, the Marine. 


The shock was severe, swift as light’ning’s fork’d dart 
Her poor head with wild frenzy fir’d ; 

She flew from the crowd, softly cried ‘“‘ My poor heart !” 
Clasp’d her hands, faintly sigh’d, and expir’d. 

Her body was lain ’neath a wide-spreading yew, 
And on a smooth stone may be seen, 

“One tear-drop let fall, all ye lovers so true, 
On Polly of Portsea, and Joe, the Marine.” 
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Nearly all sailors’ sweethearts seem to have been. named Polly in 
those days, and we have songs about Poll of Portsmouth and Poll of 
Plymouth as well. Perhaps, however, the frequent appearance of 
Poll . these songs is the alliterativeness with Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth. 

In The Dickensian for March, 1916, Mr. J. S. P. Grove referred to 
Walter Gay’s expression of his enthusiasm for the sea—‘‘ Hurrah for 
the Admiral! Hurrah for the Admiral ! Forward !’—and pointed 
out that a song book dated 1846—the year in which the first numbers 
of Dombey were published—contained a spirited song entitled ‘‘ The 
Admiral,” the words of which were by W. Hanson. The first verse 
of this song was as follows : 


Oh ! if I had my proudest wish, 
I'd rove upon the sea, 

With noble ships at my command, 
For admiral I'd be. 

I'd hoist the gallant British flag— 
Its honour I’d sustain— 

And let its enemies then know 
The sea was my domain. 


I have no doubt but that this was the song that Dickens had in 
mind, but I find in another song book of the period another song 
with the same title, and as it is something of a curiosity I may as 
well give an extract from it: Fite 


How gallantly, how merrily, 
We ride along the sea ! 
The morning is all sunshine, 
The wind is blowing free : 
The billows are all sparkling, 
And bounding in the light, 
Like creatures in whose sunny veins, 
The blood is running bright. 


All nature knows our triumph, 
Strange birds about us sweep— 
Strange things come up to look at us, 

The masters of the deep. 

In our wake, like any servant, 
Follows even the Lold shark, 
Oh, proud must be our Admiral, 

Of such a bonny barque. 


Exactly what happened is not easy to understand, though the 
unknown author takes a number of verses to tell us all about it. The 
Admiral was very proud of his fine ship and his crew, but he suddenly 


grew paler : 


And he look’d up at the heavens, 
And he look’d down on the sea, 

And at last he saw the creature 
That was following in our lee. 
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What the creature was nobody will ever know, but the sight of it 
properly upset the Admiral, and though he pulled himself together 
bravely enough, 


That night a horrid whisper 
Fell on us where we lay, 

And we knew our fine old Admiral 
Was changing into clay ! 

And we heard the plash of waters, 
Though nothing we could see, 

But a whistle and a plunge 
Among the billows on our lee. 


Till morn we watch’d the body, 
In its dead and ghastly sleep, 
And next evening at sunset, 
It was flung into the deep. 
And never from that moment, 
Save one shudder in the sea, 
Saw we, or heard the creature 
That had followed in our lee. 


It is only to be hoped that they were grateful for their good fortune ! 
It seems incredible that such stuff should ever have been popular, but 
it was. 

When Walter’s ship was missing, Florence, in her anxiety, went to 
see Captain Cuttle. Overcome with surprise, the good captain could 
at first only ejaculate “Stand by ! Stand by!” but when Florence 
put to him the direct question, “‘ Have you any fears for Walter's 
safety?” he replied, “ No, Heart’s delight, I am not afeard. Wal’r 
is a lad as’ll go through a deal o’ hard weather. Wal’r is a lad as’ll 
bring as much success to that ‘ere brig as a lad is capable on. Wal’r 
is what you may call a out’ard and visible sign of a in’ard and spirited 
grasp, and when found make a note of. I’m not afeard, my Heart’s 
delight.” A moment later he added, ‘‘ And with regard to old Sol 
Gills, who I'll stand by and not desert until death doe us part, and when 
the stormy winds do blow, do blow, do blow,—overhaul the Catechism 
and there you'll find them expressions . . .” 

Here we have references to two songs which were popular in their 
day. The refrain, at least, of one of them is well known to this genera- 
tion. The phrase “* My Heart’s Delight ” occurs in “ The Saturday 
Night at Sea,’ which had been sung in “ The Oddities,” one of the 
Entertainments Sans Souci at the Lyceum Theatre in 1789. That was 
sixty years before this book was written, but Dibdin’s songs remained 
popular for several generations, and we need not doubt but that it was 
Dickens's memory of this song that suggested to him the felicitous 


form of endearment which Captain Cuttle continued to use towards 
Florence : 


"Twas Saturday night: the twinkling stars 
Shone in the rippling sea : 

No duty call’d the jovial tars, 
The helm was lash’d a-lee. 
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' The ample can adorn’d the board ; 
Prepared to see it out, 
Each gave the lass that he ador’d, 
And push’d the grog about. 


In successive verses Tom toasted his Peg, Jack his Poll, and the 
narrator his Nan. It is with the last that we are concerned : 


““Tll give,” cried I, “‘ my charming Nan, 
Trim, handsome, neat, and tight : 
What joy so fine a ship to man— 
She is my heart’s delight ! 
So well she bears the storm of life, 
I'd sail the world throughout, 
Brave every toil for such a wife— 
Then push the grog about.” 


The second song is, of course, the famous “‘ Ye Mariners of England,” 
by Thomas Campbell. Captain Cuttle frequently uses the expression 
“When the stormy winds do blow.” Dickens also quotes two lines 
from this song in Reprinted Pieces : 


Whose march is o’er the mountain wave, 
Whose home is on the deep. 


There is a seventeenth century ballad, ““ You Gentlemen of England,” 
in which the last line of every verse is ““ When the stormy winds do 
blow,” and here was possibly the suggestion for what has been des- 
eribed as “‘ one of the finest compositions in the English language.”’ 
No need to quote more than one verse : 


Ye Mariners of England ! 
That guard our native seas ; 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze ! 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 
And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The Captain makes a more interesting allusion in Chapter 94. 
Leading up to the revelation that Walter is alive, he asks Florence, 
“You never was at sea, my own?” and on her replying “ No,” he 


Says : 


“‘ Aye, it’s a almighty element. There’s wonders in the deep, 
my pretty. Think on it when the winds is roaring and the waves 
is rowling. Think on it when the stormy nights is so pitch dark as 
you can’t see your hand afore you, excepting when the vivid lighten- 
ing reweals the same; and when you drive, drive, drive through 
the storm and dark, as if you was a driving head on to the world 
without end, evermore, amen, and when found making a note of. 
Them’s the times, my beauty, when a man may say to his messmate 
(previously a overhauling of the wollume), ‘A stiff nor’ -wester’s 
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blowing, Bill; hark, don’t you hear it roar now ! Lord help ’em, 
how I pities all unhappy folks ashore now !’” 


Here was, save for one word, a literal quotation from an excellent 
song, very popular in those days, and still not quite forgotten. It 
was called “ The Sailor’s Consolation,” and its author was William 
Pitt, who died in 1840. He was utterly unknown as a writer ; nothing 
else is attributable to him; and it was, in fact, long before this song 
was traced to him. All that is known of him is that he was master 
attendant at Jamaica Dockyard, and subsequently at Malta, and that 
he died in the latter island. The late Mr. Frank Kidson said that the 
song had never been set to music, but that it had been sung to various 
popular tunes. When I was at school it was in the Harrow School 
Song Book that we used, and I could recall the tune now, but whether 
it was an adaptation or a special setting, I do not know : 


One night came on a hurricane, 
The sea was mountains rolling, 
‘When Barney Buntline turn’d his quid, 
And said to Billy Bowling : 
* A strong nor’-wester’s blowing, Bill, 
Hark ! don’t ye hear it roar now ! 
Lord help ’em, how I pities all 
Unhappy folks on shore now ! 


* Foolhardy chaps who live in town, 
What danger they are all in, 

And now are quaking in their beds, 
For fear the roof should fall in ; 
Poor creatures, how they envies us, 

And wishes, I’ve a notion, 
For our good luck in such a storm, 
To be upon the ocean. 


* But as for them who’re out all day, 
On business from their houses, 

And late at night are coming home, 
To cheer the babes and spouses ; 

While you and I, Bill, on the deck, 
Are comfortably lying, 

My eyes ! what tiles and chimney pots 
About their heads are flying ! 


* And very often have we heard 
How men are killed and undone 
By overturns of carriages, 
By thieves and fires in London. 
We know what risks all landsmen run 
From noblemen to tailors ; 
Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 
That you and I are sailors !” 


_When Dickens visited New York in 1842 he noticed in the shipping 
districts of the city that the taverns commonly had coloured prints on 
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their walls of George Washington, Queen Victoria and the American 
Kagle, plus maritime pictures by the dozen—such as William of the 
ballad, and his Black-Eyed Susan; Will Watch, the Bold Smuggler ; 
Paul Jones, the Pirate, and so on. A dozen or so years later he wrote 
Out of the Season,-wherein he described what he saw in the music and 
song shop windows at Broadstairs, and of the literature shop he wrote : 
“ Here, too, were ballads on the old ballad paper and in the old con- 
fusion of types ; with an old man in a cocked hat and in an arm chair, 
for the illustration to Will Watch, the Bold Smuggler; the Friar of 
Orders Grey represented by a little girl in a hoop, with a ship in the 
distance. All these as of yore when they were an infinite delight to 
me!” “A Friar of Orders Grey ” has no place in this article, but in 
any case it is still too hackneyed to need more than reference. Will 
Watch, however, must find a place in our collection, though not at. 
full length, for it has ten verses : 


*Twas one morn, when the wind from the northward blew keenly, 
While sullenly roar’d the big waves of the main, 

A fam’d smuggler, Will Watch, kiss’d his Sue, then serenely 
Took helm, and to sea boldly steer’d out again. 


Will had promis’d his Sue that this trip, if well ended, 
Should coil up his hopes, and he’d anchor on shore ; 

When his pockets were lin’d, why, his life should be mended, 
The laws he had broken, he’d never break more. 


His sea-boat was trim, made her fast, took her lading, 
Then Will stood for home, reached her offing, and cried, 
~ This night if Pve luck, furls the sails of my trading, 
In dock I ean lay, serve a friend, too, beside.” 


But ‘‘ the Philistines’ came after him, and 


Poor Will’s yarn was run out—for a bullet next minute 
Laid him low on the deck, and he never spoke more ; 
His bold crew fought the brig while a shot remained in it, 
Then sheered, and Will’s hulk to his Susan they bore. 


In the dead of the night his last wish was complied with, 
To few known his grave, and to few known his end ; 
He was borne to the earth by the crew that he died with, 
He’d the tears of his Susan, the prayers of each friend. 


Near the grave dash the billows, the winds loudly bellow, 
Yon ash, struck with lightning, points out the cold bed 

Where Will Watch, the bold smuggler, that famed lawless fellow, 
Once feared, now forgot, sleeps in peace with the dead. - 


To this there was a sequel called ‘The Death of Susan, which was 
written by the well-known song writer, Upton. 
In March, 1848, Dickens wrote to Clarkson Stanfield : 


* My dear Stanny, 
‘“In reference to the damage of the candlesticks, I beg to quote 


U 
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(from The Cricket on the Hearth, by the highly popular and de- 
servedly so Dick) this reply : 
«Tl damage you if you enquire. 

Ever yours, 

My block-reeving, 

Main-brace splicing, 

Lead-heaving, 

Ship-conning, 

Stun’sait-bending, 

Deck-swabbing, 

Son of a sea-cook, 

Henry Buvurr, 
H.M.S. Timber.” 


The frequency of nautical allusions in his letters to Stanfield is 
explained, of course, by the fact that the painter had started life as a 
_sailor. Harry Bluff was the hero of “ Harry Bluff, a Favourite Nautical 
Ballad, composed by Welsh, and sung by Mr. Peynn, at the London 
Concerts.” The words by Pocock are : 


When a boy, Harry Bluff left his friends and his home, 
And his dear native land, on the ocean to roam ; 
Like a sapling he sprung, he was fair to the view, 
And was true British oak, boys, when older he grew. 
Though his body was weak, and his hands they were soft, 
When the signal was heard, he the first was aloft ; 
And the veterans all cried ** He’ll one day head the van : 
For though rated a boy, he’s the soul of a man, 

And the heart of a true British sailor.” 


When in manhood promoted, and burning for fame, 

Still in peace and in war Harry Bluff was the same ; 

So true to his love, and in battle so brave, 

The myrtle and laurel entwine o’er his grave. 

For his country he fell, when by victory crowned,— 

The flag shot away, fell in tatters around ; 

The foe thought he’d struck, but he sung,—-Avast ! 

And the colours of England he nailed to the mast ; 
Then he died like a true British sailor. 


“Go on Jemmy,” said the Spanish traveller, “like black-eyed 
Susan—all in the Downs—no croaking—speak out—look lively.” 
The Spanish traveller, otherwise Mr. Jingle, was urging Dismal Jemmy 
to the telling of ‘* The Stroller’s Tale.” j 

* Black-eyed Susan ” appears in “ Watts’s Musical Miscellany ~ in 
1730, but prior to that it had been printed in sheet form, and so for 
more than a hundred years previous to the publication of Pickwick 
had been popular. Gay’s words were set to music by R. Leveridge. 


It must be many years since they were sung in public. The first and 
last verses must suffice here : 


All in the Downs the fleet was moored, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 
When black-eyed Susan came aboard, 
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*“Oh ! Where shall I my true love find ? 
Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 
My sweet William sails among the crew ?”’ 


The boatswain gave the dreadful word ; 
The sails their swelling bosom spread ; 
No longer must she stay aboard ; 
They kissed—she sighed—he hung his head. 
Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land, 
** Adieu !”’ she cries, and waved her lily hand. 


There is a reference to this song also in Dombey and Son, when old 
Sol Gills, soliloquising about his nephew, Walter, says: “If I didn’t 
know he was too fond of me to make a run of it, and go and enter 
himself aboard ship against my wishes, I should begin to be fidgety. 
I really should. All in the Downs, eh! Lots of moisture! Well ! 
it’s wanted.” 

There is a quaint allusion to one of Andrew Cherry’s famous songs 
in The Uncommercial Traveller—in the chapter headed ‘“ Aboard 
Ship.” “ Abetting myself in my idle humour,” Dickens writes, ** I 
closed my eyes, and recalled life on board one of those mail-packets, 
as I lay, part of that day, in the Bay of New York, O!” There is 
also an amusing reference to the same song in Pickwick, when, at Bob 
Sawyer’s party, Jack Hopkins plunges himself into “‘ The King, God 
bless him,” which he sang as loud as he could “ to a novel air, com- 
pounded of the ‘ Bay of Biscay ’ and ‘ A Frog he would.’”’ It was the 
community rendering of the chorus that so excited Mrs. Raddles’s 
anger and led to the break-up of the party. 

Then, in Dombey and Son, after a year, Captain Cuttle opened the 
parcel left by Sol Gills, and read that his old friend had gone in search 
of Walter. “‘I have little hope,’ concluded the letter, “that my 
poor boy will ever read these words, or gladden your eyes with the 
sight of his frank face any more.” 

“No, no; no more,” said Captain Cuttle. sorrowfully meditating ; 
‘no more. There he lays, all his days...” 

Mr. Bunsby, who had a musical ear, suddenly bellowed “In the 
Bay of Biscay, O !” which affected the good Captain, as an appro- 
priate tribute to departed worth, that he shook him by the hand in 
acknowledgment, and was fain to wipe his eyes. 


The composer of this famous song was J. Davy, who, having little 
claim upon our remembrance apart from this work, is almost as for- 
gotten as its author. Everybody knows “The Bay of Biscay,” so 
one verse will suffice here : 


Loud roared the dreadful thunder, 
The rain a deluge show’rs ; 

The clouds were rent asunder 
By lightning’s vivid pow’rs. 

The night was drear and dark, 
Our poor devoted bark, 

Till next day, there she lay, 

aoe In the Bay of Biscay, O ! 
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Now we come to a song of rather special interest. Reference has 
been made in a previous article to certain old songs parodied by Dickens 
for political purposes. Here is another instance. Over the signature 
of “Catnach” there appeared in the “Daily News” for January 
24th, 1846, some verses entitled ‘‘ The British Lion—a New Song, but 
an Old Story, to be sung to the tune of ‘ The Great Sea-Snake.””” The 
writer was Dickens, and the verses were of a political character. The 
first verse was as follows : 

Oh, p’r’aps you may have heard, and if not, I'll sing 
Of the British Lion free, 
That was constantly a-going for to make a spring 
Upon his en-e-me ; 
But who, being rather groggy at the knees, 
Broke down always, before ; 
And generally gave a feeble wheeze 
Instead of a loud roar. 
Right toor rol, loor rol, fee faw fum, 
The British Lion bold ! 
That was always a-going for to do great things, 
And was always being “sold” ! 


Give the average reader of Dickens three guesses, and would he be 
able to name the song of which this was a parody? Of course, the 
sea serpent has existed from eternity, but it is not generally known 
that two hundred years ago John Gay wrote a song about it. A print 
of this song and music, published in London somewhere about 1820, 
states that it was being sung by T. P. Cooke in the musical burlesque,, 
“The Press Gang,” and it was popular during Dickens’s youth. It 
is not possible to give all the six verses here : 


Perhaps you all have heard of a yarn, 
Of a famous large sea-snake, 

That once was seen off the Isle Pitcairn 
And caught by Admiral Blake. 

Now list not what land-lubbers tell, 
But give an ear to me ; 

And Ill tell you what me befel, 
‘Cause I’ve just come from the sea. 

Tol lol, ete. 


This snake he measured miles twice two, 
But there they surely lied ; 

For I was one of the very ship’s crew 
By whom its length was tried. 

One morning from his head we bore, 
With every stitch of sail ; 

And going at ten knots an hour, 
In six months came to the tail. 


And so on to the last verse : 


The sea he fills with breakers now, 
By the shedding of his teeth, 

On which was shipwrecked the whole crew 
Of a vessel bound for Leith. 
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So landsmen all, I pray give ear 
And do some pity take ; 

You see what dangers did appear 
Through this thundering large sea-snake. 


This song called forth a companion one by J. C. Davidson, set to 
music by J. Munro, and entitled “ The Wonderful Whale ” : 


About a great sea-snake you’ve often heard, 
In a rare astounding tale ; 
So now I'll tell you what occurred 
With a monstrous South Sea whale. 
*Twas in the autumn of the year, 
We left the river’s mouth ; 
And with a spread of sail did steer 
Towards the chilly south. 


We reached our port then by degrees, 
And weathered many a gale ; 
When, all at once, our Captain sees 
A thumping great big whale. 
It crawled along like any snail, 
In a scorching sun at noon ; 
Until they sent into its tail 
A jolly sharp harpoon. 


And so on, through six more verses. 

* Bunsby ! said Captain Cuttle, “here you are ! a man as can 
give an opinion as is brighter than di’monds—and give me the lad 
with the tarry trowsers as shines to me like di’monds bright, for which 
you ll overhaul the Stanfell’s Budgett, and when found make a note.” 
He was quoting from the song that Dr. Vaughan Williams has classed 
as an Hssex folk-song. As a matter of fact, however, it is to be found 
in many counties besides Essex, though it varies considerably. For 
instance, the only verse that Mr. James Lightwood quotes differs from 
the corresponding verse in the only complete version that I have been 
able to obtain. He gives it as follows : 


My mother wants me to wed with a tailor 
And not give me my heart’s delight ; 

But give me the man with the tarry trowsers, 
That shines to me like diamonds bright. 


In the version that I have obtained it is a farmer that the lady's 
mother wants her to marry. Probably the gentleman’s occupation 
varies with the locality. It will be noted that this song also contains 
the expression “ heart’s delight,” to which reference has been made 
earlier in this article. Here are the first five verses : 


As I was a-walking one May summer's morn, 
The weather being fine and clear, 

There I heard a tender mother, 
Talking to her daughter dear. 
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Says she, ‘“ Daughter, I would have you marry, 
And live no longer a single life ” ; 

‘“No,”’ said she, “ I'd sooner tarry, 
For my jolly sailor bright.” 


“Daughter ! sailors are given to roving, 
And to foreign parts they go, 

Then they leave you broken-hearted, 
And they prove your overthrow.” 


‘Oh, sailors they are men of honour, 
And do face their enemy, 

When the thundering cannons rattle, 
And the bullets away they fly.” 


‘*T know you would have me wed a farmer, 
And not give me my heart’s delight ; 

Give me the lad whose tarry trowsers 
Shines to me like diamonds bright.” 


And now to the last of the sailor songs, or songs of the sea. When 
little David was lodging with the Micawbers, the head of the household 
invariably on Saturday nights made the most heartrending confidences 
to the boy, and, says David, * it was nothing at all unusual for Mr. 
Micawber to sob violently at the beginning of one of these Saturday 
night conversations, and sing about Jack's delight being his lovely 
Nan, towards the end of it.” Mr. Micawber’s Saturday night song 
was Charles Dibdin’s * Lovely Nan,” which retained great popularity 
for many years : 


Sweet is the ship that under sail 
Spreads her white bosom to the gale ; 
Sweet, Oh ! sweet’s the flowing can ; 
Sweet to poise the labouring oar, 
That tugs us to our native shore, 
When the boatswain pipes the barge to man ; 
Sweet sailing with a faw ring breeze ; 
~ But, oh | much sweeter than all these, 
Is Jack's delight—-his lovely Nan. 


T Jove my duty, love my friend, 
Love truth and merit to defend, 

To moan their loss who hazards run ; 
I love to take an honest part, 

Love beauty with a spotless heart, 

By manners love to show the man ; 
To sail through life by honours breeze : 
Twas all along of loving these 

First made me dote on lovely Nan. 


DICKENS’ S NUMBER PLANS FOR THE MYSTERY OF 
e EDWIN DROOD 
ik coithiuation of the above from pages 184-5 and 200-1 of the last 
number of The Dickensian, the remaining three plans will be found on 
pages 268-9, 284-5, and 300- 1, On the opposite page is a fac-simile of 
the ondy othe yenetes: Dickens male for this master-mysteryv. 
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270 
MR. MICAWBER CONTINUES 


Tue friendliness of this gentleman 
to cull a figure of speech fr. n the 
vocabulary of our coarser nationa 
sports—fioors me. To a man wh« 
is struggling with a complicatec 
burden of perplexity and disquiet 
such a reception is trying, I assure 
you. 
* * * 

I am about to establish mysel: 
in one of the provincial towns 0! 
our favoured island _ (where the 
society may be described as ¢ 
happy admixture of the agricultura 
and the clerical). Our ashes, at ¢ 
future period, will probably _ be 
found commingled in the cemetery 
attached to a venerable pile, fo: 
which the spot to which I refer ha: 
acquired a reputation, shall I say 
from China to Peru. 

* * * 

Mrs. Micawber and myself ar 
deeply sensible of the very con 
siderate kindness of our friend: 
and patrons. What [ wish is, t 
be perfectly business-like, anc 
perfectly punctual. Turning over 
as we are about to turn over, ai 
entirely new leaf ; and falling back 
as we are now in the act of falling 
back, for a Spring of no common magnitude ; it is important to m 
sense of self-respect, besides being an example to my son, that thes 
arrangements should be concluded as hetween man and man. 

* * * * * 


A Toby Jug designed by “F.C.G." 
> = 


; 


I have no scruple in saying, in the presence of our friends here 
that [am aman who has, for some years, contended against the pressur 
of pecuniary difficulties. Sometimes I have risen superior to my 
difficulties. Sometimes my difficulties have--in short, have floore: 
me. ‘There have been times when I have administered a suecessio! 
of facers to them; there have been times when they have been to: 
many for me, and I have given in, and said to Mrs. Micawber, in th 
words of Cato, * Plato, thou reasonest well. It’s all up. now. I ea 


show fight no more.” 
* 3 * * * 


To leave this metropolis and my friend Mr. Thomas Traddles, withou 
acquitting myself of the pecuniary part of this obligation, would weig! 
upon my mind to an insupportable extent. I beg to hand to my frien 
Mr. Thomas Traddles my 1.0.U. for forty-one, ten. eleven and a halt 
and [am happy to recover my moral dignity, and to know that I ea: 
once more walk erect before my fellow man !7? 
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PEEPS AT DICKENS 


Pen Pictures from Contemporary Sources 
XX.—Epmunp Yates Descripes Lire at Gap’s Hi. 


(From his “ Recollections and Experiences.’’) 


IFE at Gad’s Hill for visitors, I speak 
from experience, was delightful. 
You breakfasted at nine, smoked your 
cigar, read the papers, and pottered about 
the garden until luncheon at one. All the 
morning Dickens was at work, either in 
the study—a room on the left-hand of the 
porch as you entered: a large room, 
entirely lined with books, and with a fine 
bay-window, in which the desk was placed 
—or in the Chalet, a Swiss house of four 
rooms, presented to him by Fechter, which 
took to pieces, and was erected in a 
shrubbery on the side of the road opposite 
to the house, where he had a fine view 
= - extending to the river. In the Chalet he 
did his last work, on the fatal 8th June, using a writing-slope which, 
by the kindness of Miss Hogarth, is now mine and on which I write 
these words. ; 

After luncheon (a substantial meal, though Dickens generally took 
little but bread and cheese and a glass of ale) the party would assemble 
in the hall, which was hung round with a capital set of Hogarth prints, 
now in my possession, and settle on their plans. Some walked, some 
drove, some pottered ; there was Rochester Cathedral to be visited, 
the ruins of the Castle to be explored, Cobham Park (keys for which 
had been granted by Lord Darnley) in all its sylvan beauty within 
easy distance. I, of course, elected to walk with Dickens; and off 
we set, with such of the other guests as chose to face the ordeal. They 
were not many. and they seldom came twice ; for the distance traversed 
was seldom less than twelve miles, and the pace was good throughout. 
I have now in my mind’s eye a portly American gentleman in varnished 
boots, who started with us full of courage, but whom we left panting 
by the wayside, and for whom the basket-carriage had to be sent. 

Tt was during one of these walks that Dickens showed me, in Cobham 
Park, the stile close by which, after a fearful struggle, Mr. Dadd had 
been murdered by his lunatic son in 1843. Dickens acted the whole 
scene with his usual dramatic force. I had heard something of the 
story before from Frith, who is an excellent raconteur. The murderer 
then escaped but was afterwards secured: he had been travelling on 
a coach and his homicidal tendencies had been aroused by regarding 
the large neck, disclosed by a very low collar, of a fellow-passenger, 
who. waking from a sleep, found Dadd’s fingers playing round his 
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throat. On searching Dadd’s studio, after his arrest, they found, 
painted on the wall behind a screen, portraits of Egg, Stone, and Frith, 
Dadd’s intimate associates, all with their throats cut—a pleasant 
suggestion of their friend’s intentions. 

Generally accompanied by his dogs (when I was first with him they 
were Turk, a liver-coloured mastiff, and Linda, a St. Bernard, which 
Albert Smith had brought from Switzerland), Dickens would go along 
at a swinging pace: sometimes over the marshes famous in (reat 
Expectations ; sometimes along a hilly tramp-infested road to Gravesend, 
skirting Cobham Park, and past the ‘ Leather Bottle,” whither Mr. 
Tupman retired; past Fort Pitt, near which Dr. Slammer proposed 
to take Mr. Winkle’s life; down miry lanes and over vast stubble- 
fields, to outlying little churches, and frequently to a quaint old alms- 
house standing, I cannot remember where, in a green courtyard like 
an Oxford * quad.” 

They were stiff walks for any one not in full training, as Dickens 
always was at that time, but to me they never seemed long or fatiguing, 
beguiled as the time was by his most charming talk. With small 
difficulty, if the subject were deftly introduced, he could be induced 
to talk about his books, to tell how and why certain ideas occurred to 
‘him, and how he got such and such a scene or character. Generally 
his excellent memory accurately retained his own phrases and actual 
words, so that he would at once correct a misquotation ; and on more 
than one occasion I have, in conversation with him, purposely misquoted 
from one of his books, in order that he might set me right. 


XXI.—Hans ANDERSON DESCRIBES HIS VISIT TO DICKENS IN 
A LETTER TO HIS SISTER, 19TH JULY, 1857. 


.. . Last Wednesday, the 15th July, I left the family of Dickens 
at Gadshill Place. I did not pass through London, but Maidstone, 
whither Dickens himself drove me in a little carriage, we two all alone. 
I did not speak much—I was sad. He was like a dear brother up to 
the last moment. He looked sadly at me when we parted, kissed me, 
and—TI travelled alone in the steam serpent to Folkestone... . . I felt 
as deeply grieved as if I had left one of my dear ones whom I should 
never see again... . 

Albert Smith’s party was in the suburbs of London. . . . Dickens 
was so full of life... . Dickens told me how glad he was that a large 
sum had been collected for Jerrold’s widow. His eyes sparkled. A 
moment later I read in one of the many papers which were lying about 
that Dickens had done it all from vanity—he desired to make himself 
popular. Horrible. It brought tears to my eyes. How unkind is the 
world in its judgments. . 

In Dickens's house, Dickens was absolutely the pearl ; Mrs. Dickens 
so kind and good; Mary next cared most for me, and so down to the 
younger ones. 1 was at home there, and I have a home. 
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D4 VID COPPERFIELD holds a place of disputed pre-eminence 
among the works of Dickens. It is a popular favourite ; many 
critics consider it his greatest work, many equally well qualified deny 


VANISHED DICKENSLAND 
The Home of Dora* 


tii Au 
I WALKED miles upon miles daily in the hope of seeing her. . . I was soon 
as well known on the Norwood Road as the postman on that beat. . . 
But oh ! when I did find the house, and did dismount at the garden 
gate, and drag those stony-hearted boots across the lawn to Dora 
sitting on a garden seat under a lilac tree.... (Chap. 33). 
* This series of photographs was taken by Mr. T. W. Tyrrell in 1911. The grounds were 


formerly attached to ‘‘Springfield,”” Norwood, the residence of William Hall, of Chapman 
and Hall, where Dickens was a frequent visitor. 


SS ee 


this, but all agree that it ranks among his greatest works. All would 
equally agree that it is his most representative book, and that if Dickens 
had to be represented in any library by a single volume, that volume 
would be David Copperfield. It holds a position among Dickens’s 
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works similar to that of ‘“‘ Hamlet” among the plays of Shakes- 
are. 

“Hamlet” is the most popular of Shakespeare’s plays, though 
critics do not admit it to be his greatest work, a position usually 
assigned to “ Lear” or “ Othello,” but all agree that “ Hamlet” is 
his most representative work, and that if Shakespeare’s contribution 
tg any collection of books was to be limited to a single play, that play 
would be ‘‘ Hamlet.”’ 

Most of Shakespeare’s greater plays deal with some predominant 
passion, some over-mastering emotion which either causes or accom- 
panies the tragedy: in “ Macbeth” it is ambition, in “ Othello” 
jealousy, in ‘“‘ Lear” a father’s grief at filial ingratitude, but such is 
not the case with “ Hamlet.” 

In “ Hamlet” there is no such overwhelming passion, the hero's 
indecision is merely the natural hesitation of a man faced with an 
extremely difficult and almost impossible task. 

In a similar way the books of Dickens usually have some dominant 
issue, some wrong to be righted, or some prevailing human failing 
which brings about the disaster. Selfishness is the theme of Martin 
Chuzzlewit, pride of Dombey and Son, the cruelty and injustice of the 
Law is the cause of all the suffering and misery in Bleak House; but 
David Copperfield has no such dominating theme. It is like “ Hamlet,” 
a perfectly balanced production. 

It might be rash to push the analogy further, but there is something 
in common between the rich and florid eloquence of Micawber and 
the well-mouthed and unctuous platitudes of Polonius, and if 
David did not drive Agnes to an early death by his unkindness 
as Hamlet did Ophelia, he does his best to do so by marrying the 
wrong woman. 

When Hamlet enumerates the evils which make death seem almost 
Eoespore to life, he gives a list of sub-titles appropriate to Dickens's 
novels. 

‘ For who would bear the whips and scorns of fate,”’ “ the oppressor’s 
wrongs ”—Pecksniff’s treatment of Tom Pinch; “the proud man’s 
contumely,” Mr. Dombey’s attitude of insulting superiority ;” “the 
law’s delay,” the great theme of Bleak House; “ the insolence of 
office,” Little Dorrit and the whole family of the Barnacles; while 
“the spurns which patient merit from the unworthy takes” might 
serve as a sub-title to each of the novels. 

The fundamental similarity between the two great works is that 
each is a revelation and a confession of the author’s own thoughts 
and feelings. 

Shakespearian critics have often thought that in ‘“ Hamlet’ we 
get nearer to Shakespeare’s mind than in any other play, and that 
here the great poet gives us his own views of life and death. There 
are certainly autobiographical touches, the advice to the players is 
one of them. 

And what we dimly guess concerning ‘“‘ Hamlet ” we know for certain 
about Copperfield. Here is a portion of the author's life, here he 
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tells in part his own story, what he felt and experienced in life’s 
journey. 
These two great authors having spoken through the mouths of 
kings and princes, rogues and vagabonds, now speak in the first person. 
Apart from all these considerations, and above all apart from any 
personal preferences for any of the other novels, everyone must admit 
that David Copperfield is a splendid piece of literature. It contains the 


VANISHED DICKENSLAND 
The Home of Dora 


II. 


THERE was a lovely garden to Mr. Spenlow’s house, and... was quite 
enchantecdl. There was a charming lawn, there were clusters of trees, 
and there were perspective walks that I could just distinguish in the 
dark, arched over with trellis work. (Chap. 26). 


greatest descriptive passage Dickens ever wrote, the great storm at 
Yarmouth. It is well known to every reader, but what is not well 
known, indeed scarcely known at all, is Ruskin’s magnificent tribute 
to the power of this passage. This is unknown because few, if any. 
read Ruskin to-day, and thus leave unread one of the greatest masters 
sh prose. , 
ara Méléte Painters,” Ruskin, in order to illustrate the pictures 
he praises, and in order to please both himself and his readers, describes 
in glowing language many of the most beautiful and terrible aspects 
of nature, sunrise, sunset, a stormy sea and so on. These passagex 
were afterwards selected by a friend and printed in a separate volume, 


Dal 
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 Frondes Agrestes.” Ruskin wrote notes on the selections, sometimes 
correcting a former opinion, sometimes confirming it. There is one 
passage describing a stormy sea driven to fury by a fierce gale. It 
is a superb passage and there is a footnote to this effect : 

“This is a good study of wild weather; but separate from its 
aim, utterly feeble in comparison to the few words by which any 
‘of the great poets will describe sea, when they have got to dont. sae 
But there is nothing in sea-description, detailed, like Dickens’s 
storm at the death of Ham, in David Copperfield.” 

The splendour of this tribute can only be measured by the superb 
beauty of the Ruskinian eloquence with which it is compared. From 
a literary standpoint it is the greatest tribute ever paid to Dickens, 
and it reminds us of a fact too frequently forgotten, that Dickens is a 
master of English prose. He is often applauded for the reforms he 
effected, praised for his power of creating characters, loved for his 
tender humanity and admired for his abounding humour, but he is 
seldom considered as a great writer of noble English. At times to 
the purist his style may appear eccentric, whimsical, incorrect, but in 
such passages as this there is no eccentricity and here he is acclaimed 
as master by one of the supreme writers of our language. 

Two great characters dominate the book—Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, 
There are no flaws in the drawing of Mrs. Micawber, while there are 
two curious and unbelievable incidents in the life of her husband. 
It is difficult to believe that Micawber ever could have caught that 
wily rascal Uriah Heep. We should like to believe it, but it is very 
hard to do so. It is pleasant to think of the wicked Heeps of the 
world being caught by the good Micawbers, but it really is too good 
to be true. 

A more serious matter is that Dickens makes Micawber a successful 
Magistrate at Port Middlebay, a thing not only incredible but un- 
desirable. 

Micawber is a failure in the worldly sense of the word but a great 
artistic success. He is a success while he fails but a failure when he 
succeeds. While he is ‘* waiting for something to turn up ” he is ad- 
mirable ; when he becomes a successful magistrate, he fails. There 
are hundreds of successful magistrates and we think nothing of them ; 
there is only one Micawber. 

To fall from such a height to such a depth is like a king becoming 
a beggar, or a lover of good literature becoming a mere reader of the 
daily press. 

There is one remedy. It is permissible to believe that Dickens 
was misinformed. News from overseas is frequently unreliable and 
this news is obviously untrue. Let us continue to think of Micawber 
as the eternal optimist, forever waiting “for something to turn ”’ 
and rarely being disappointed. Let us think of him with his spirits 
and hopes rising and falling with the rapidity of a thermometer in 
the English climate, now up to the boiling point of expectation, now 
down to the zero of despair. Let us think of Mrs. Micawber forever 
arguing with irrefutable logic, and showing exactly where her husband’s 
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talents would be appreciated, and where they would be likely to 
fail of due appreciation, and asserting her loyalty, which no one 
ever doubted, in the memorable words, “I will never desert Mr. 
Micawber.”’ 

Dickens’s influence on another great novelist is seen here, for George 
Meredith in Roy Richmond, the amazing father of Harry Richmond, 
has described Micawber’s aristocratic brother ; the likeness is unmistak- 
able. This is no new discovery, for it was made and published in The 
Dickensian as long ago as 1914 in an article comparing and contrasting 
Dickens and Meredith. 

Another author, far removed from Dickens, seems to have been in- 
fluenced by some of the minor but delightfully freakish characters. 
Miss Moucher, and, above all, the two elder Miss Spenlows, sister 
Clarissa and sister Lavinia, seem to have stepped straight out of 
Dickens, into one of Mr. Walter de la Mare’s books. 

“They were both upright in their. carriage, formal, precise, 
‘composed and quiet. The sister who had not my letter, had her 
arms crossed on her breast and resting on each other, like an Idol. 

They were not unlike birds, having ashort, brisk, sudden manner and 

- a short, spruce way of adjusting themselves like canaries.” 


- Uriah Heep has also had a certain amount of influence, though 
no author has imitated him. Humility is truth, but with him it is a 
lie. His disgusting misuse of the word “‘umble” has forced us all 
ever since to use the aspirate which up to his time had been silent, 
and thus distinguish ourselves from Uriah. 

A great character who runs through the whole book is Betsey Trot- 
wood. She is a courageous woman, she fears but one thing—that of 
being suspected of kindness or sentiment. She hides her feelings 
with the utmost care, wishing to be thought a sharp, acute woman 
of the world: She is a female Dr. Johnson without his learning—all 
the roughness is on the outside, within is a heart of gold. She is not 
lacking in that touch of fantasy without which no Dickens character 
is complete, for she is fond of comparing David, to his disadvantage, 
with his imaginary sister. It is the only comparison which is not 
odious, comparison with a non-existent person. As Dr. Johnson made 
his house a refuge for a number of poor old women, so Betsey Trotwood 
gave an asylum to poor Mr. Dick. He, with his kite and memorial, 
is one of those failures that Dickens loved so well. His kindness 
and sympathy with these inefficient, as many would say “ useless 
people,” is one of the most striking proofs of Dickens's real goodness 
and greatness. We too, if we are wise, should follow his example. 
We owe much to these people. What an awful place the world would 
be if it were entirely peopled with normal, commonsense, efficient 
persons. We owe an immense debt to the misfits, the queer cards, 
the peculiar, inefficient, useless persons. They make life a pleasant 
and happy thing. A world of efficient people would be a night- 
mare. 

David Copperfield divides the novels of Dickens into two almost 


equal parts and it is a fine point of criticism to decide whether the novels 
x 
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before or after are the better. It may be that the earlier ones have 
something of the freshness of the sunrise and the brightness of the morn- 
ing; it may be that the later ones have some touch of the glow of 
sunset and the golden light of the afternoon. 

The book is like a lofty tableland which commands an extensive view 
on all sides. 

The land we see is England and the people are English; not an 
idealised England, for Dickens saw the evils in it and did more than 
almost anyone to remove them. He saw also the good in it and loved 
it. A medley of modern movements is threatening that England and 
it is fast disappearing. As it vanishes, the books which enshrine 
its former beauty will become more and more valuable. _ at 

And the greatest treasure-house of such pictures of this vanishing 
and all but vanished land, is that noble, imaginative piece of auto- 
biography—David Copperfield. 


BICIOUCE IIB ROR ICRA 
x FAILURES OR—NECESSITIES ? 


< By KATE WOODFIELD 
CO IELTS 
I 


HE Autumn 1929 number of The Dickensian contained a provoca- 
tive article entitled “ Failures,” by Mr. W. B. Warren, in which 
he threw down the gauntlet to his fellow-Dickensians on the question 
of the twenty worst characters created by our author. Doubtless in 
common with many another reader, I have waited patiently and with 
interest for the challenged “ dissenting critics’ to do their worst, as 
Mr. Warren confidently expected ! To the best of my knowledge, no 
one has yet come forward, and one wonders why. Is it because all agree 
with his contention beyond any dispute, or does it require such great 
courage to run counter to so great an authority on Dickensian matters ? 
Daring much, and in some trepidation, I venture, if the Editor will 
allow me, to make some observations on the matter, and leave it to 
discerning readers to discover whether I am with the “ ayes ” or “ noes,” 
whether I am for or against the views expressed in * Failures.” I 
need hardly add that this is merely my point of view, and it is naturally 
open to the same piecemeal treatment hinted at by Mr. Warren. I 
hope in due time that it will call forth other ideas on this subject. 


I 
As a point of interest, may I say here that I read some time ago 
(in * John o’London’s Weekly,” I believe) that Dickens created a 
total of 2,174 characters. Bearing this in mind, of course, it is 
inevitable that some would be more strongly defined; that others 
would be weak and fail to make a lasting impression on his readers. 
Perhaps it is not so much that they are “ failures’ in themselves as 
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that through no fault of their own they fail to hold permanently the 
reader's attention. The lasting impression is, no doubt, due to some 
idiosyncrasy, some special trait which strikes the reader and makes 
an irresistible appeal. The failures in this respect appear dwarfed 
and insignificant in comparison with the greater stars shining through- 
out the pages. They fade beside the strong personality, and the 
clarity, of the “ best’? characters. But they are not necessarily 


VANISHED DICKENSLAND 
The Home of Dora 


IIl. 


THE garden was cool and solitary. I walked about, wondering what 
my feelings of happiness would be, if I could ever become engaged to 
this dear wonder... (Chap. 26). 


“* failures ’’ because of that. They have their part in the story, small 
though it be, equally with the “best.” Mr. Warren himself admits 
that some of those he cited are evidently created with a special object, 
and I feel sure that if we search diligently we shall find there is a 
definite link connecting other minor characters with the particular story 
in which they appear. 

Dickens, of set purpose, and according to his own plan, drew some 
minor characters, not in any sense of disparagenient, but just because 
. he wrote simply and faithfully of all that he saw. The world consisted 

then of all types, as it does now. 1 think he deliberately included 
some less striking characters who unobtrusively flitted here and there 
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and then passed from our sight, making casual readers wonder why 
they are there at all, since they play so trivial a part. Dickens was 
always faithful to the people whom he loved, and in portraying as he 
did all sorts and conditions of men, it follows of necessity that he must 
introduce both small and great into his books. If Mr. Warren feels 
it well to ‘‘ vary the monotony of reiterated laudation,” does not the 
same argument apply to the characters in a story ? If every one were 
great, strongly marked, and classed as “best,” would not that be 
rather monotonous ? Some readers, at any rate, would find it so. 
The beauty of contrast would be gone, and the sense of comparison 
lost for ever—though comparisons are reputed to be odious ! 

All will admit that the characters we know and love so well, such as 
Sam Weller, Scrooge, Pickwick, Little Dorrit, Betsey Trotwood (to 
name but a few) were drawn by a master hand, and they are crystal 
clear as though their pictures were painted on a canvas. In fact, they 
live. Dickens was an artist with a keen and sensitive observation, 
and he possessed the happy gift of reproducing what he himself saw, 
both small and great. 

The same may be said of many great writers. And we know, too, 
from our own experience, that some trick, some mannerism in those 

- we see makes such an impression that we have a clear indelible picture 
before us whenever we recall them; whilst others flit lightly along 
our path without any special peculiarity to impress them on our mind. 
They are gone as “ ships that pass in the night.” 


ILf. 

And what of the world to-day ? It would be an uninteresting place 
if all the people were alike, if all were good or all bad ; if all were small 
or all great! It is the variety which adds to its charm. Are we 
“ failures ’? because we do not make a lasting impression on our fellow 
men and women? Or because we do not achieve greatness as under- 
stood by the general meaning of the word? It takes all sorts to fill 
the world, and all sorts to make a book; and the mixture makes both 
interesting. We are all part of the Divine Plan, and so long as we 
work well and to the best of our ability let us hope we are not “ failures.” 

Everyone knows that the man with the two talents was just as 
important and just as necessary to his Master as he that had five, 
only he worked in a smaller way. And the man with one talent failed, 
not because he had one talent only, but because he did not use the one 
talent which he possessed. Surely it is not a question of whether we 
are “ failures ’’ or otherwise according to our talents, our personality, 
or some other attribute by which we may impress others? To achieve 
greatness is not the lot of all! One talent well used, a little job well 
done, may be sufficient if we have done our best and have not neglected 
our opportunity. 

And so I think it is with our author’s minor characters. So long as 
they play their part, perform their appointed task, they are necessary 
to their master’s plan. Dickens put them there for a specific reason, 
and though they are not so striking, so real as the majority, he con- 
sidered them necessary, or they would not appear in his stories. 
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IV. 

I well remember an old family friend, a music instructor, telling a 
story, and as it seems to me applicable, perhaps I may be allowed to 
quote it here. He would tell his orchestra that the minor parts, the 
apparently insignificant instruments, were just as necessary to the whole 
as the “ first’ violin, the “ first’ trombone, and so on. Doing their 
little bit, performing their part in perfect harmony and time according 
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Eh, Ss 


THE pheton went home without him. The horses stopped at the 
stable gate. ... They found him a mile off . . . not far from the church 
lying partly on the roadside, and partly on the path, upon his face. 
(Chap. 38). 


to the conductor's baton, they were fitted in, making the whole com- 
position as conceived by the composer a beautiful complete work. 
The minor parts were ae el because they made only a small 
ise, or played merely a few bars. : 
» Sirailarly be would tell his choir that they could not all be soloists. 
The members of the chorus were just as important, so long as they 
were in time, in harmony. They were necessary, and should do their 
best with all their heart and soul. Each had his or her part, some 
small, some otherwise. Every one could not be a soloist ! : 
I also recall very vividly assisting one of my younger sisters with a 
jig-saw puzzle comprising about 500 odd-shaped little pieces. It was 
not known what the completed picture would represent, as we had no 
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copy for guidance, and the title, “ Roses and Pearls,” indicated nothing. 
It proved very intricate, and most intriguing, as bit by bit slowly the 
picture grew. Some of the minutest pieces looked of no use whatsoever, 
being pale and varying shades of blue, difficult to identify. Apparently 
they fitted nowhere, for the centre of the puzzle, as pieced together, 
had bright and beautiful colours. But we knew they must be wanted 
somewhere in the picture, and eventually we should find where they 
fitted into the artist's scheme. 

When finally completed it was a charming painting of a girl, with a 
long string of pearls, standing in a bower of roses in a garden. Sky 
filled the top corners, and grass fitted into the two lower ones—alto- 
gether perfect and delightful to behold. But oh! the trouble we had 
with those little pieces of sky and the odd scraps of grass! Small and 
unimportant in themselves, taken individually they were quite 
‘* failures.” But they were necessary to the perfection and completion 
of that work of art. The artist knew that and used them with a special 
purpose. They had their minor part to play, and small though it 
appeared, the creator of that masterpiece had not ignored them. 

Is it not so with Dickens himself ? Everything, and all the charac- 
ters in his books are there with a special object. Maybe in his wisdom 
’ and understanding of human nature, so sympathetic and so loving, 
he put the “failures” there to encourage ws who appear failures in 
life. If we have found our work in the world and do it, if we can 
fill our particular niche, and use our one wee talent, need we be 
disheartened if we are not classed among the “ best’ or with the 
* solo’ performers? We may not be failures after all.* 


DAVID COPPERFIELD ASKS 


( Answers to Questions on page 199.) 


1, Agnes ; 2, For something to turn up; 3, Hornsey; 4, Sixpence 
(according to Micawber); 5, In Chaper 36 when Micawber refers to 
“Our Mutual Friend” ; 6, Dora; 7, Hop merchant; 8, * I don’t 
know”; 9, Mr. Spenlow; 10, Miss Mowcher—from Walker; 11, 
“That murdering sister of a woman”; 12, The old ’un; 13, Miss 
Larkins ; 14, Jack Maldon ; 15, Barkis ; 16, At the Inn at Yarmouth ; 
17, On going to dine at Mr. Waterbrook’s ; 18, Emma Micawber ; 
19, Mr. Waterbrook ; 20, Adams ; 21, Rosa Dartle ; 22, Mr. Micawber ; 
23, Mrs. Henry Spiker; 24, On account of her generalship against 
Dr. Strong; 25, Ham, by Steerforth; 26, Twopence half-penny ; 
27, Two; Mr. Creakle and Mr. Micawber; 28, At Lowestoft; 29, 
Mary Ann’s cousin in the Life Guards; 30, Cookery; 31, (i.) In a 
court close to St. Martin’s Church (ii.) In the Strand ; 32, Uriah Heep ; 
33, Mr. and Mrs. Grayper ; 34, My unborn sister; 35, Mrs. Ridger 
Begs ; 36, Fire; 37, Mr. Barkis ; 38, When my aunt astonished me 
at Mrs. Crupp’s ; 39, When I shut the outer door of my chambers ; 
40, Miss Julia Mills; 41, Traddles’s Latin, Dr. Strong’s, Young’s ; 
42, David and Dora’s servant Mary Ann; 43, At Doctors’ Commons ; 
44, Miss Lavinia; 45, Miss Mowcher’s umbrella ; 46, The woman in 
the perfume shop ; 47, One thousand pounds. 


* Mr W. B. Warren replies on page 322. 
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STILL MORE HOUSES 


; Wemmick’s house was a little wooden cottage 
{ in the midst of plots of garden, and the top 
of it was cut out and painted like a battery 
mounted with guns. . .. I think it was the 
smallest house I ever saw; with the queerest 
gothic windows (by far the greater part of them 
sham) and a gothic door, almost too small to 


get in at.—Great Expectations. 
* * * * 


A wonderfully quaint row of red-brick 
tenements . . . inhabited by the Minor Canons. 
They had odd little porches over the doors like 
sounding boards over old pulpits: and I thought 
I should like to see one of the Minor Canons 
come out upon his top step, and favour us witha 
little Christmas discourse about the poor scholars 
of Rochester.— The Seven Poor Travellers. 

* * * * * 

Miss Tox inhabited a dark little house that had been squeezed, at 
some remote period of English history, into a fashionable neighbour- 
hood at the west end of the town, where it stood in the shade like a 
poor relation of the great street round the corner, coldly looked down 
upon by mighty mansions.—Dombey and Son. 

* * * * * 

A black barge, or some other kind of superannuated boat, high and 
dry on the ground, with an iron funnel sticking out of it for a chimney 
and smoking very cosily.—David Copperfield. 

* * * * * 


In a large house, formerly a house of state, lives Mr. Tulkinghorn. 
It is let off in sets of chambers now ; and in those shrunken fragments 
of its greatness, lawyers lie like maggots in nuts. But its roomy 
staircases, passages, and ante-chambers still remain ; and even its 
painted ceilings, where Allegory, in Roman helmet and celestial linen, 
sprawls among balustrades and ‘pillars, flowers, clouds, and big-legged 
boys, and makes the head ache—as would seem to be Allegory’s object 
always, more or less.—Bleak House. 

* * * * * 

The low building had the look of having once been a mill. There 
was a rotten wart of wood upon its forehead that seemed to indicate 
where the sails had been, but the whole was very indistinctly seen in 
the obscurity of the night.—-Our Mutual Friend. 

F bd * * * * . 

This lady lodged at a bird-fancier’s, next door but one to the 
-elebrated mutton-pie shop, and directly opposite to the original cat’s 
neat warehouse ; the renown of which establishments was duly 
ieralded on their respective fronts. It was a little house, and this was 
he more convenient ; for Mrs. Gamp being, in her highest walk of art, 
. monthly nurse, or, as her sign-board boldly had it, * Midwife,” and 
odging in the first-floor front, was easily assailable at night by pebbles, 
valking sticks, and fragments of tobacco pipe ; all much more efficacious 
han the street-door knocker, which was so constructed as to wake the 
treet with ease, and even spread alarms of fire in Holborn, without 
naking the smallest impression on the premises to which it was 
ddressed.— Martin, Chuzzlewit. 


5 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE, EASTBOURNE, 1931 


OR the second time in the: 
history of the Fellowship, 
the Annual Conference has been: 
held at Eastbourne. The proceed- 
ings opened on Friday, 5th June, 
when about two hundred dele- 
gates and guests were received at 
the Town Hall by the Mayor of 
Eastbourne (Lieut.-Col. Roland 
Gwynne, D.8.0., D.L., J.P.), 
assisted by the Deputy Mayor 
(Alderman Miss Hudson). This 
was the occasion of many happy 
re-unions of old friends and the 
making of many new acquain- 
tances. The hall was beautifully 
decorated, and a fine programme 
President of the Eastbourne Branch of delightful musical items was 
provided by the Lyric Salon 
Orchestra. The well-known entertainer, Mr. Ernest Wellbeloved, 
gave “ Harold Skimpole ” and the * Flight of Little Em’ly ” in his 
best style, and Mr. Ronald Gourlay delighted the company by his 
whistling selections and his improvisations on well-known airs selected 
by the audience. Refreshments were served during the evening in the 
Council Chamber, and the function formed a very pleasant prelude to 
the more serious business of the following day. 


Ald. John Easter 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 

The proceedings opened at 10 a.m. on Saturday, 6th June, when the 
Mayor of Eastbourne, accompanied by Alderman John Easter (President 
of the Eastbourne Branch) accorded the delegates a very warm 
welcome on behalf of the Corporation. The Conference was one 
of the most interesting he had had the pleasure of addressing, because 
while many organisations holding conventions were out to promote 
their own welfare, the Dickens Fellowship was out to promote 
the welfare of the country and the people at large. He assured 
the delegates they would never get a warmer welcome than in 
Eastbourne. 

Tue CuarrMan (Mr. Percy T. Carney) fittingly expressed the 
hearty thanks of the delegates to the Mayor for his attendance and the 
venerous welcome he had given them, and for placing the Town Hall 
at the disposal of Conference. The Mayor then retired. 

Before entering on the business of Conference, the Hon. Secretary 
asked the Chairman to accept a gavel and block (kindly presented by 
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Mr. A. W. Wickens) for use at Conferences,. which it was hoped he 
would not need to use too vigorously during the deliberations. 

The Chairman, having acknowledged the gift, called on Mr. Walter 
Dexter, who paid an eloquent tribute to the memory of the late 
President, Sir Alfred Robbins. The delegates, as a mark of respect, 
stood during its delivery. 

In the absence of the Chairman of Council (Ald. T. Sturge Cotterell, 
Mayor of Bath), who was prevented from attending owing to civic 
duties, hts address (printed on page 311) was read by the Chairman. 

The Roll of Branches was then called, and the following responses 
made :—Headquarters, 30; Balham, 3; Hackney, 2; Leyton, 1; 
St. Pancras, 8; Dickensian Tabard Players, 1; Birmingham, 1; 
Bromley, 6; Cheltenham, 11; Eastbourne, 25; Edinburgh, 12; 
Gloucester, 4; Hatfield, 1; Hull, 1; Liverpool, 2; Manchester, 11; 
’ Nottingham, 4; Plymouth, 1; Portsmouth, 1; Redditch, 4; 
Rochester, 4; Southend, 2; Auckland (N.Z.), 1; Bethlehem (Pa.), 

1; Boston (Mass.), 1; Nazareth (Pa.),1; New York, 1. Total, 140. 

The- minutes of last Conference having been approved by the Council, 
were passed and signed. No questions arising, the Hon. Secretary 
read greetings from Cirencester Branch regretting mability to attend, 
Sydney delegate (debarred from attendance through illness), and a 
cablegram from Montreal on behalf of North American Branches 
conveying good wishes for a successful Conference. 

The Annual Report of Council (printed on another page) was then 
read by the Hon. Secretary, who also submitted the audited accounts 
and balance sheet, together with Hon. Treasurer’s notes, in the lamented 
absence of Mr. W. J. Fisher on account of illness. 

The report and accounts were duly passed. 

The election of officers nominated by the Council then took place, 
and Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell was unanimously elected President 
for 1931-33, and the following names were added to the list of existing 
Vice-Presidents : Prof. W. Holdsworth, -K.C., Mr. Alfred Noyes, Mr. 
S. C. Grant Robertson, Mr. Ralph Straus and Mr. J. B. Priestley. 

The election of the following executive officers was confirmed : Hon. 
Secretary, A. W. Edwards; Hon. Treasurer, W. J. Fisher ; Hon. . 
Editor of The Dickensian, Walter Dexter. 

Messrs. Whinney; Smith and Whinney were again elected as Hon. 
Auditors, and a letter of thanks ordered to be sent them in appreciation 
of their past services. 

On the proposition of Council—the addition to Rule IV., par. 2, of 
the words: “ Such charter to be returned to Headquarters should the 
Branch cease to exist,” was carried. 

Martin Chuzzlewit was selected as the book for Session 1932-33. 

Mr. 8. J. Rust, one of the Trustees, then spoke on * The Dickens 
House,” and paid a warm tribute to Miss Minards, the Assistant 
Secretary, for her work in connection with the sales of Mementoes 
which had largely contributed to the sound financial position of the 
Trustees to-day. He was anxious that the House should be devoted 
entirely to museum purposes, and referred to the taking over of No. 
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We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books and Vouchers of The Dickens 


4b Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, E.C.2., 18th May 1931. 
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», Life Membership Fund—Investment at | | a 
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‘ellowship, 


and nes the same to be in accordance therewith. 
(Signed) WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNE 


We have also verified the Investments. 
Y, Chartered Accountants, Hon. Auditors. 
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49 Doughty Street in the near future for Offices of the Fellowship 
and The Dickens House. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Eastbourne Branch, coupled with 
the names of Mrs. Greaves, Mrs. Baker and Mr. F. J. Hansor, for the 
admirable arrangements made for the Conference ; also a vote of 
thanks to the Mayor and Corporation of Eastbourne for the use of 
the Town Hall, brought the morning session to a close at 12-30 p.m. 

Resuming at 2-30, the first business was consideration of invitations 
for Conference, 1932. Invitations from Portsmouth and Rochester 
were received, and by a narrow majority Rochester was accepted. 
Undoubtedly the deciding faetor was that Rochester could entertain 
Conference at Whitsuntide and Portsmouth could not. 

The rest of the afternoon was devoted to a discussion on Branch 
Methods and Policies. 

This was introduced by Mr. F. R. Dean (Manchester), who advocated 
the visiting of branches by Headquarters, the holding of occasional 
Council meetings in the Provinces, the divisional federation of branches, 
and work among the young. The Hen. Secretary said the promise 
of this discussion had led to communications being received from 
Nottingham, East Bay, Hull, Liverpool and Edmonton (Alberta). 
The main debate was well sustained throughout the afternoon, and 
ultimately focussed in the following resolution : 


“ That the matter of Federation of Branches and the occasional 
meeting of Council in the provinces be referred to the Council for 
further consideration, and the result circulated by means of the usual 
circular.” 


It was agreed that the Minutes of Conference be submitted to Council 
for confirmation and approval, and after a hearty vote of thanks had 
been accorded to the Chairman, the proceedings closed at 4-45 p.m., 
after which the Eastbourne Branch very kindly entertained the 
delegates to tea in the Council Chamber. 


THE CONFERENCE DINNER. 


On its social side the Conference reaches its climax at the dinner, 
and this year’s function proved no exception to the rule. About 
two hundred guests assembled at the Grand Hotel on the Saturday 
evening. The Chair was taken by Mr. R. A. Gordon, K.C. An 
excellent dinner, well served and thoroughly enjoyed, put the guests 
in a fitting frame of mind for “‘ the feast of reason and flow of soul ” 
which followed. After the loyal toast had been honoured, the Chairman 
read a letter from Alderman Easter regretting he was unable to attend 
as he had had a serious breakdown and had been ordered by his doctor 
to take things very quietly. At the suggestion of the Chairman, a 
message was sent to Alderman Haster regretting the cause of his 
absence and adding that his ever-genial presence was greatly missed. 

The toast of the ImmorraL Memory was proposed by 

Mr. Ratpu Srravs who in the course of his speech said if Dickens 
were with them to-night he was sure he would insist that they should 
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enjoy themselves. He could imagine Dickens saying that no English- 
man could dine with other Englishmen without making speeches, but 
let them not be too serious about it. “I am afraid,” continued Mr. 
Straus, “ that many of us have looked on Dickens with too serious an 
eye. We have forgotten that he was a man, because we have treated 
him as an institution. It is true that in one sense our great authors 
and writers are apart from us, but in others they are very near to us, 
or they would not have been able to write as they have. It has been 
said against Dickens that he was a vulgarian and in his works a ranter ; 
that he was a quarrelsome fellow and that he was a hypocrite. Well, 
when The Pickwick Papers were first published objection was taken 
to them in all the nice circles, where they were considered to be very 
low. It was said they contained far too much kissing and far too much 
brandy. (Laughter.) People said ‘ Fancy writing about persons who 
stole things. There are no gentlemen in his books and nobody whom 
we would like to meet in everyday life.’ People who spoke in that 
strain were those who defined vulgarity as anything which did not fit 
in with their notions of respectability. But Dickens was always out 
against that form of beastly hypocrisy and against people who lived 
by what other people would think about them. (Hear, hear.) : 

“ With regard to the charge against Dickens that he was a ranter in 
his books ; it was true that they would find language in, say, Nicholas 
Nickleby, in the conversation between uncle and nephew which was 
not like anything they were likely to hear in real life, but they had to 
remember that it was written a hundred years ago, and that Dickens 
was always very near to the stage. If they compared his writing with 
the ranting to be found in the works of other Victorian authors they 
would see how vastly superior it was. 

“ It was also said that Dickens was a quarrelsome fellow, who was 
always quarrelling with his publishers. That is the privilege of authors 
(laughter), and as one who has been doing it for 30 years and as a 
director of the firm who publish Dickens’s works, you have my authority 
for saying that Dickens had right on his side. Dickens was a white-hot 
person in the sense that he worked so strenuously that obstacles only 
existed to be overcome. I will only add that if more of us were 
imbued with the same spirit it would be a good thing fer England. 
(Applause.) 

“It was further said that he was a hypocrite and shamefully ill- 
treated his wife before separating from her. Well, that was net our 
business. (Hear, hear.) There was indeed some truth in the sugges- 
tion that he was stupid to air his domestic grievances, but in that 
connection it had to be remembered that at that time he was probably 
the best-known man in the world. Pais 

‘“ We are here to night to celebrate the memory not of an institution, 
but of a real man, a man who was not a faultless paragon, or a cold- 
blooded automaton, with veins filled with ink, but a passionate, way- 
ward and wonderfully lovable man, who, beyond question, was the 
second greatest writer belonging to this country of ours.” (Applause. ) 
The toast was drunk in silence. 
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Mr. Arruur Beckett then proposed “ THE DickENS FELLOWSHIP.” 

‘« For nearly thirty years,” he said, * the members of this great Fellow- 
ship have been concerned in helping forward that love of Humanity 
which distinguished all the work of the great author, and the ameliora- 
tion of such suffering as we can best deal with, witness ‘ The Tiny Tim 
Guild”? Mr. Beckett went on to refer to the associations of Dickens 
with the county of Sussex, 
notably with Brighton— 
the readings he had given 
there—and the well-known 
scenes laid there in Dombey 
and Son. ‘“‘I am unable 
to say if Brighton has. 
shewn that it sufficiently 
appreciated all that Dickens 
has done for it. If not,” 
continued Mr. Beckett, “it 
is open to that town to 
honour his name as we of 
Eastbourne have honoured 
it, by the establishment of 
a Dickens Hall. Here, 
through the generosity of 
three of our members—Mr. 
and Mrs. Goode and his 
sister, Mrs. Muggridge—we 
have a building devoted to 
the activities of the Branch. 
More than that, by the 
establishment in this town 
of a Tiny Tim Clinic and 
the Endowment of a Tiny Tim Cot at the Princess Alice Hospital, I 
think we in Eastbourne have done our best to carry out the principles 
of the great Fellowship, and that has been chiefly due to the work of 
two local Dickensians, our President, Alderman Easter and our Chair- 
man, Mr. F. J. Hansor. I conclude by giving you this toast ‘ The 
Dickens Fellowship’ with which I am happy to couple the name of 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. W. Edwards, whom I congratulate on the 
office he holds, as I congratulate the Fellowship on so devoted and 
energetic an official” —(Applause.) 

The reply of Mr. Edwards is printed on page 309. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. A. W. EDWARDS. 

An interesting ceremony followed when the Chairman of the Council, 
Alderman T. Sturge Cotterell presented a cheque for £135 and a silver 
salver to Mr. A. W. Edwards by way of recognition of the care, attention 
and kindness with which he had dealt with everything connected 
with The Dickens Fellowship, during his six years as Hon. Secretary. 
The inscription on the salver was as follows : 
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From Members of 
The Dickens Fellowship 
: to 
Arthur William Edwards. 
This tray and the accompanying cheque is given in recognition 
of his most valuable services to the Fellowship as its Honorary 
Secretary during the past six years. 
Presented on the occasion of 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Conference 
at the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne. 
June 6th, 1931. 

The presentation having been marked 
with prolonged applause and the sing- Ge. 
ing of “ For he’s a jolly good fellow,” i 
_ Mr. Edwards said he was so taken by 
surprise, he scarcely knew what to say. ee 
What could he say but “Thank you” | lt 
for such a munificent and generous t ia 
gift ? He could not claim the brilliance .. 
of his predecessors in the office, but he 
could claim to have brought to his task 
the will to serve, actuated by a real 
love for the Fellowship in which they 
were banded together. The work had 
been a joy and was a reward in itself. 
It had brought him into touch with 
many delightful personalities and estab- SE Raa 
lished friendships that would endure Mr. A. W. Edwards 
while life. lasted. 

' Proposing the Toast of “ The Town and prosperity of Eastbourne,” 
Alderman T. SturGE CoTTERELL said: ‘I have been entrusted with 
this Toast which it is a privilege for me to propose, and one that, in 
my own city, I am more accustomed lately to respond to than propose. 
To-night I am happy in the position of spokesman for all the members 
of The Dickens Fellowship, gathered here from many places. It 
is recognised that the members of the Branch in Eastbourne, are by 
no means the least active and progressive of your citizens. I venture 
to say that your President, Alderman Easter, is one who sets an example 
of good citizenship as an honoured member of your Corporation. 
We are deeply sensible of your kindness and the hospitality of your’ 
Mayor.” Alderman Cotterell then referred to the natural beauty and 
historic associations of the county, to the developments and attrac- 
tions of the tow as a health-giving resort and the profuse amenities 
enjoyed by visitors. “‘ Nor do we forget to be reminded of your music ; 
for some of the best music on the wireless is broadcast from your 
town. In conclusion, may I give a further acknowledgment of your 
place, literally, in the sun. Your record of sunshine must be the 
envy of all other resorts. Is it any wonder that the population is 


moving south and Eastbourne is benefiting and ‘the winter of one’s 
af 
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discontent is here made glorious summer.’ ”—(Applause.) The 
Deputy Mayor (Alderman Miss Hudson), in response, said in East- 
bourne they had done much to humanise their institutions in a way 
which was characteristic of Dickens, who was a man of warm heart 
and profound sympathies. She hoped The Dickens Fellowship in 
Eastbourne would long continue to prosper. The Tiny Tim Guild 
had done and was doing a wonderful work for the benefit of school- 
children, and older people of-slender means. 
“The Visitors’ was submitted by the Chairman who included in 
the Toast, the visiting delegates. He was sure the Conference would 
be a great stimulus to the Fellowship and increase the influence of 


Mr. F. J. Hansor Mrs. Greaves 
Chairman of the Eastbourne Hon. Secretary Eastbourne 
Branch Committee Branch 


the spirit to be found in the works of Charles Dickens. Mrs. Alice 
Newcomer (founder of the Bethlehem (Pa). Branch), an ever welcome 
visitor, replied and said she always felt at home in Dickensian company. 
She was born and bred in a Dickensian atmosphere, for her father 
used to ride on horseback into St. Louis to buy the numbers of Dickens 
works as they were published. The Health of the Chairman was then 
proposed by Mr. C. W. Mayo, to whom Mr. R. A. Gordon, K.C., replied 
and the proceedings brought to a close by the singing of God save the 
King. During the evening, several songs were admirably rendered 
by Mr. W. F. Unstead with Mr. H. Head at the piano. 

No Conference is complete without its informal gatherings. These 
have become quite established events and on Sunday evening, after 
a very wet day, about 100 delegates and friends met at the Grand 
Hotel and a most pleasant time was spent under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. J. Cooper Sands. Personal reminiscences were the order of 
the night and many amusing experiences were related. 

During the day, a number of delegates had visited the Tiny Tim 
Clinie founded by the Eastbourne Branch. 
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The following day, a large party had a delightful Motor Coach Tour 
to Pevensey Castle, Winchelsea, Rye and Battle Abbey. The day was 
beautifully fine and the charm of these old towns made a great tm- 
pression on those who were visiting them for the first time. On the 
following day, another tour took place to Rochester, Gad’s Hill and 
Cobham, in which the few remaining delegates took part. 

The Eastbourne Branch is to be congratulated on the success which 
attended the Conference arrangements, everything worked out smoothly 
without a hitch and a special mead of praise is given to Mrs. Greaves 
(Hon. Secretary), Mrs. Barker (Assistant Secretary) and Mr. F. J. 
Hansor (Chairman), for their indefatigable labours to ensure the 
comfort and convenience of their visitors. 
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VEN the lesser Victorian writers are now receiving recognition. 
Mr. S. M. Ellis’s endeavour to vindicate Henry Kingsley, 
indicates a trend of events undreamed of half-a-dozen years ago. 
Although not of the Dickens circle, Henry Kingsley was a staunch 
admirer of the greatest of the Victorian novelists, as several of the 
letters printed by Mr. Ellis clearly show. But there was an interest- 
ing link between him and Dickens nevertheless. When Henry was 
six years of age, his father accepted the living of St. Luke’s Church, 
Chelsea, at which Dickens was shortly afterwards married. Unfor- 
tunately for the complete chain, the ceremony was performed not by 
the rector but by his curate. As in the case of Dickens, the early 
impressions of Henry Kingsley projected themselves into his writings ; 
his father’s church, a “fine modern Gothic building,’ had little 
attraction to him. In * The Hillyers and the Bartons ”’ we read :— 


‘JT remember that ‘church’ with me used at one time to mean 
the old church, and that I used to consider the attendance on the 
new St. Luke’s more as a dissipation than an act of devotion.... 
Four hundred years of memory are crowded into that dark old 
church, and the great flood of change beats round the walls, and 
shakes the doors in vain, but never enters. The dead stand thick 
together there, as if to make a brave resistance to the moving world 
outside, which jars upon their slumber. It is a church of the dead...” 


“A Dickensian touch here,” comments Mr. Ellis. “Strange to 
think that the young bridegroom of twenty-four in Chelsea Church 
and the little boy of six in Chelsea Rectory on that April day of 1836 


* “Henry Kingsley, 1830-1876. Towards a Vindication.” By 5, M. Ellis. ~ Grant 


ichards, illustrated. 12s. 6d. . : 3 } 
< “Bulwer, a Panorama. Edward and Rosina, 1803-1836." By Michael Sadieir. 
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were both in the coming years to write novels often comparable in 
style by reason of their scenic beauty and descriptive power, as, for 
example, the great storm and shipwreck in David Copperfield and the 
similar scenes in ‘‘ Ravenshoe.” 

In the first volume of “‘ Bulwer, A Panorama,” Mr. Michael Sadleir 
takes us only so far in the life story of one who has been described, 
not inaptly, as the leader of the “ bright young things ” of a century 
ago, as his separation from his wife in 1836, just at the time when a new 
literary light appeared on the horizon. “ Fashionable fiction,” says 
Mr. Sadleir, “‘ had served him well for making a name among the ton, 
but when he set out to bid for the larger popularity, he abandoned 
satire on smart society in favour of melodrama and richly coloured 
history, and found his shrewdness well rewarded. First Bulwer and 
Ainsworth with the ‘ Newgate’ novels, and then Dickens with his 
proletarian comedy breached the defences of refinement and opened 
the way to the gradual supremacy of the novel of middle class life, 
which was the typical entertainment of the mid-Victorian age.” 

This first hour of the panorama of Bulwer ends at just about the 
time when the ascendancy of Dickens began, but it is an excellent 
prelude to a study of the times which were proving themselves ripe 
to receive this new star in their firmament, and as such the volume 
will be found of the greatest possible value to Dickensians who wish 
to take measure of the environment in which Dickens found himself 
on his advent. Mr. Sadleir’s second phase of the panorama, “ The 
Gore House Circle” will doubtless have much to tell us about the 
association of Dickens with the elder novelist for whom he had a great 
esteem and a close attachment, and we look forward to its publication 
with eagerness. 

The title given by the Surtees authority, the Rev. Gordon Tidy, 
to his book, ** A Little about Leech,’ reminds us that all too little 
has been written about this great Victorian humourist and close friend 
of Dickens. Leech lacks anything approaching a fitting biography, a 
fact to which Mr. Tidy draws attention in this monograph of but a 
section of his art; the hunting scenes here mostly dealt with are 
drawn from sources other than ‘‘ Punch,’ to which he was such a 
prolific contributor. The appeal of the homely humour of the kindly 
Leech, who worked so hard and died so young, is not surpassed. by 
any of his contemporaries; it deserves wider recognition, and now 
that the Victorian is coming into his own, he will doubtless soon 
receive this belated reward. Wik 


SEATS TIE 


A MICAWBER OF THE DESERT 


In reference to the note on page 229 of the last number, W.J.R. 
sends me the full extract from Wills’s diary. It runs: ‘‘ I am waiting, 
like Mr, Micawber, for something to turn up. Starving on nardoo seed 
is not unpleasant, but I should like a little fat and sugar mixed with it.” 
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THE BARBICAN CELLARS OF 
“ BARNABY RUDGE ” 


By A. W. WICKENS 
iL 
"THE Barbican Repository, situated at 51 Barbican, E.C., opened 
as an auction place for horses in about 1820, is to be disposed 
of and probably demolished. 

Dickens knew the district well, as is evidenced by the frequency 
with which he mentions it in his novels. In 1877 the then resident 
police inspector at Moor Lane Police Station was credited with having 
conducted the novelist through a thieves’ district in London which is 
said to have been Golden Lane (a turning out of the north side of 
Barbican) and its immediate surroundings, and it is said that Dickens 
had the cellars of the Barbican Repository in mind when he described 
Simon Tappertit as training his followers in a large underground 
chamber off Barbican. We cannot, of course, with certainty identify 
the “ill-favoured pit ” in which the Prentice Knights, of whom Sim 
Tappertit was the head, were wont to congregate. Dickens says the 
place was in “ one of the narrowest of the narrow streets ’’ which then 
diverged from Barbican, and thence into an alley, where “a low- 
brewed doorway led into a blind court or yard, profoundly dark, 
unpaved and reeking with stagnant odours,” where he stopped “ at a 
house from whose defaced and rotten front the rude effigy of a bottle 
swung to and fro like some, gibbeted malefactor,”’ and so into the 
cellar where the “ conspirators ” were gathered 
awaiting their chief, and where the initiation of 
the novice, Mark Gilbert, took place. 

We know that Gabriel Varden’s house was 
in Clerkenwell, so that Sim would not have far 
to journey to his rendezvous. I have made 
many enquiries, delved into many histories 
and examined many maps, and although I 
have been unable to trace a right of 
way through the premises in the 
Barbican, owing to the fact that 
there has apparently always been a 
gateway at that’ entrance, there is another 
entrance at 88 Aldersgate Street close by, 
under the premises of a tavern, now known as 
“The Clarence,’ but in Dickens's day called 
“The Three Cups,” which might presumably 
have given the conspirators an entry to the 
cellars of the repository. This entry is new 
also guarded by gates. Prolonged search has 
failed to locate in either of the courts adjacent 
‘to the repository a tavern with the rude efligy 
of the bottle mentioned by Dickens, which 
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might presumably have been a tradesman’s sign and not necessarily 
that of an innkeeper. There were a number of disreputable inns and 
taverns in the immediate neighbourhood. There is record of frequent 
complaints by the watch, and later by police officers, to the magistrates, 
of the behaviour of the frequenters of these resorts. 

But to return to the repository. By kind permission of the present 
owner, Mr. C. Botibol, I have paid several visits to the premises, and 
have conducted a large party of Dickensians there as well. 

The accompanying photograph gives a very fair impression of that 
part of the premises of interest to readers of Barnaby Rudge. Leading 
from a cobbled courtyard, where the horses were paraded for sale, is 
a steep incline about 5 feet wide, guarded at its entrance by two posts 
made from cannon, which the old caretaker informed me were captured 
at Waterloo. This leads to a spacious arched brick chamber, 8 or 9 
feet high, 12 feet wide and 120 feet in length, crossed at its top end by 
a room of similar dimensions, and another running parallel with the 
first. The first and last of these have recesses built out from them 
in which it was possible for the leaders to have held their conclaves 
free from interruptions or eavesdropping from the rank and file of the 
conspirators. The walls are everywhere of great thickness, and the 
cellars are dimly lighted by a couple of apertures cut out of the solid 
brickwork. The whole place is evidently of great age, and one can 
easily visualize the incidents mentioned by Dickens as taking place 
there. 

The premises are now vacant, but in view of the fact that land in 
the vicinity is extremely valuable, developments may take place at 
any time, and yet another presumably (the italics are mine) Dickensian 
association will disappear. 


ik. 


Apart from the Dickensian associations of the neighbourhood, the 
premises themselves are not without a history ; for here, in 1805, the 
Smithfield Club Cattle Show was held. In 1860 the weekly sales 
included on an average 500 cart and omnibus horses. Some years 
later, under the ownership of Mr. Herbert Rymill, the Barbican 
Repository saw the disposal of several well-known circuses, including 
those of Mrs. Foottit and James Washington Myers. Sales of grey- 
hounds. commenced in 1882-3, and Fullerton, who won the Waterloo 
Cup three times, was purchased there by Colonel North for 840. 
guineas. ‘Fhe extensive underground vaults, used for stabling, were, 
aceording to tradition, the wine cellars of Bridgewater House, the 
residence of the Earls of Bridgewater, a stately mansion which stood on 
the site of the pleasant little square of that name, in the seventeenth 
century, until it was destroyed by fire in 1687, and not re-built. . 

Many of the houses in the neighbourhood, which had been inhabited 
by noblemen, gentlemen and literary men in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, stood until the end of the eighteenth and the beginning » 
of the nineteenth centuries, but Ogilby’s Map of London, published 
eleven years after the Great Fire, shows a striking picture of the 
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multitudinous courts and alleys which had sprung up, and which 
remained much the same until the Metropolitan Railway was made 
to Moorfields, when many of them disappeared, and substantial ware- 
houses and factories took their place. 


Photo by| : 6 {Wom A. Clark, FLRLPLS. 
The Cellars in Barbican 

Denton, in his “ Records of Cripplegate,” writing of the early part 
of the seventeenth century, says: “ one of two postmasters who had. 
the exclusive right to supply travellers with post horses, and to forward 
letters between the Metropolis and the provinces, lived and had his 


office in Barbican in 1640.” 
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WHAT OTHERS THOUGHT OF x 
© DAVID COPPERFIELD 


q 
SOOO OOOO OSS OSS SSO PHO OSG 
A pearl without a peer among the later fictions of our English 

school.—A. W. Warp. 
* 


* * * * 


This book is perhaps the greatest gift bestowed on us by this 
magnificent and immortal benefactor.—ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. 

* * * * * 

David Copperfield should be counted among the first half-dozen 

of the greatest novels of the ork hie Be PINERO. 
* *x *~ 

I think David Copperfield is his greatest work, on account of the 
balance of its construction, the subtle playfulness of its humour, and 
the restraint of its deep pathos.—W. J. Locke. 

ok * * * * 

{ think of these past writers and of one who lives amongst us now, 
and am grateful for the innocent laughter and the sweet and unsullied 
page which the author of David Copperfield gives to my children.— 
W. M. THACKERAY. 

* * *” * * 

There never was a Mr. Micawber in nature, exactly as he appears 
in the pages of Dickens ; but Micawber-ism pervades nature through 
and through; and to have extracted this quality from nature, em- 
bodying the full essence of a thousand instances of it in one ideal 
monstrosity, is a feat of invention.—Davip Masson. 

* * * * * 

Intimately, indeed, did Dickens know the middle class; he was 
bone of its bone and flesh of its flesh. Intimately he knew its bringing 
up. With the hand of a master he has drawn for us a type of the 
teachers and trainers of its youth, a type of its places of education. 
Mr. Creakle and Salem House are immortal; the type itself, it is to 
be hoped, will perish, but the drawing which Dickens has given of it 
cannot die. Mr. Creakle, the “stout gentleman with a bunch of 
watch-chain and seals, in an arm-chair,” with the fiery face and the 
thick veins in his forehead ; Mr. Creakle sitting at breakfast with the 
cane, and a newspaper, and the buttered toast before him, will sit on, 
like Theseus, for ever.—MAaTTHEW ARNOLD. 

* * * * * 

The imagination of Dickens is like that of monomaniacs. To 
plunge oneself into an idea, to be absorbed by it, to see nothing else, 
to repeat it under a hundred forms, to enlarge it, to carry it, thus 
enlarged, to the eye of the spectator, to dazzle and overwhelm him 
with it, to stamp it upon him so firmly and deeply that he can never 
again tear it from his memory—these are the great features of this 
imagination and style. In this David Copperfield is a masterpiece. 
Never did objects remain more visible and present to the memory of a 
reader than those which he describes.—H. A. Tarne. 
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DICKENS IN MONTREAL 


A TABLET UNVEILED AT THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF NORTH AMERICAN BRANCHES 


NE of the most delightful conferences ever held ! That was the 
verdict of the delegates and guests who attended in Montreal 
on May 31st, June Ist and June 2nd. The Conference opened with an 
informal reception at the headquarters in the Windsor Hotel on the 
afternoon of Sunday, May 31st, Mr. R. H. Mainer, President of the 
Montreal Branch, and Chairman of the Conference, according the 
guests a hearty welcome. A short motor drive was then made to the 
famous Lachine Rapids on the St. Lawrence River. On the return 
journey a halt was called at the Weredale Home for Boys, Westmount, 
where the company had the opportunity of inspecting the “ Copperfield 
Dormitory,” furnished by the Montreal Branch during the past winter. 
The company then motored to the building in the oldest part of 
Montreal, once known as Rasco’s Hotel, where a tablet was unveiled 
to commemorate the visit of Dickens in 1842. This proved to be one 
of the most interesting incidents of the Conference. Prior to the un- 
veiling ceremony, Dr. W. H. Atherton, the historian of Montreal, a 
past president of the branch, spoke on the historical associations 
of the neighbourhood, how Rasco’s, with its flaring gas jets, was 
formerly the scene of many a gay rout and banquet. It was one of the 
most imposing buildings of the town, a favourite haunt of the garrison 
officers and the centre of the social life of the time. 
One of Dickens’s objects in coming to Montreal, said Dr. Atherton, 
was on the invitation of the garrison officers of the Coldstream Guards 
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: Unveiling the tablet on the building, formerly Rasco’s Hotel 
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to organize private theatricals, that were all the rage in Montreal and 
elsewhere during that period. He probably rehearsed his cast in the 
theatre across the street. He was a tyrant of a stage manager. On 
Wednesday, May 23rd, he produced ** A Roland for an Oliver,” “* Two 
O'Clock in the Morning,” and “ Deaf as a Post.” Some of the military 
actors were Lord Mulgrave, Hon. Mr. Methuen, Captain Willoughby, 
Captain Granville and Dr. Griffin. 

His last letter, dated May.26th, from Rasco’s Hotel, to Forster, 
describes the private theatricals. The first performance was for invited 
guests only, the ladies’ parts being taken by the ladies ef the garrison, 
but a second performance was given on Saturday, for, says Dickens 


The tablet 


in his letter, “it is their custom here te prevent heart-burnings in a 
heart-burning town, whenever they have played in private to repeat 
the performance in public ; so on Saturday, substituting ‘ real actresses ’ 
for ladies, we repeated the first two pieces to a paying audience for 
the manager’s benefit.” The printed programme is to be seen to-day 
in the museum of our Chiteau de Ramezay. 

Speaking of the first performance, Dickens writes, “ When Lord 
Mulgrave and I went out to the door to receive the Governor-General, 
the regular prompter followed in an agony, with four tall candlesticks, 
with wax candles in them, and he besought us with a bleeding heart 
to carry two a-piece in accordance with the precedents.” 

Here is Dickens's description of the night : ‘‘ The play came off last 
night, the audience between five and six hundred strong were invited 
as to a party, a regular table with refreshments being spread in the 
lobby and saloon, We had the band of the 23rd (one of ‘the finest 
in the service) in the orchestra; the theatre was lighted with gas; 
the scenery was excellent, and the properties were all brought from 
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private houses. Sir Charles Bagot (the Governor-General), Sir Richard 
Jackson and their stafis were present, and as the military portion of 
the audience was all in uniform, it was really a splendid scene... . . I 
believe I was really funny ..... Kate played devilish well. All the 
ladies were capital, and we had no wait or hitch for an instant. You 
may suppose this when I tell you we began at eight and had curtain 
down at eleven.” 

Dickens never came to Montreal again. In his second visit to this 
continent, in the winter of 1867 and spring of 1868, he found his public 
meetings so fatiguing that, he says, * It is well that I cut off the far 
west of Canada as I did.” 

The Rev. Dr. 8. P. Rose, a former President of the Montreal Branch, 
generally considered to be Canada’s greatest Dickensian, performed 
the unveiling ceremony. It gave him the greatest pleasure as a minister 
to do so and on a Sunday afternoon, too, for, he said, Dickens was 
an intensely religious man. 

Following this ceremony the company dined in the Place Viger 
Hotel, and afterwards attended the evening service in St. James 
United Church, when the Rev. Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas preached on “ The 
Religion of Charles Dickens.” St. James Church is one of the largest 
in Canada, seating 2,000. The fact that it was completely filled 
indicates how great was the local interest in the Conference. 

Monday was devoted to the business of the Conference. Gratifying 
reports were received from nearly all the Branches in North America, 
and much satisfaction was expressed that in addition to the study 
of Dickens’s books, the promotion of his humanitarian ideals was 
being enthusiastically carried on. 

The conference banquet on Mcnday evening was a brilliant affair. 
Nearly 250 sat down. All the speeches were both entertaining and 
interesting and marked with wit and humour. Miss Mary Saxe pro- 
posed the toast of the evening, “The Immortal Memory of Charles 
Dickens,” and the oration on Dickens was given by the Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, Montreal. His address proved to be one most original and 
thought-compelling.- It took the form of a phantasy in which he 
described a conversation he had with the ghost of Dickens, when 
they discussed conditions as they were to-day and in Victorian times, 
and reforms which still waited the Dickensian touch to be carried 
into effect. 

Dickens had the misfortune to be born a Victorian, Mr. Clare said in 
conclusion, and his reputation was weathering a great storm. There 
was a craze for a certain type of novel which he could only describe 
as garbage, and cited Dreiser and Aldous Huxley as adept exponents 
of this metier. But things were coming back and the ultra-modern 
attitude was becoming outmoded, so much so in fact that the novelist 
is in great danger of becoming a classic, whose books everyone knows 
about but which accumulate dust on the shelves. To his mind Dickens 
stood alone as a caricaturist with an astonishing power of creation 
and he implored his ghost to become reincarnated and bring back to the 
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Mr. Mainer was toastmaster, and other toasts were: “ Our Guests,” 
proposed by Mr. Douglas A. Martin, Montreal, responded to by Miss 
Nellie F. Swain, Boston; Mr. J. K. Thompson, Philadelphia; and 
Mr. J. Hunt Stanford, Toronto: ‘The Dickens Fellowship,” by 
Professor Nevil N. Evans, Montreal, replied to by Mr. J. Philip Bramer, 
New York: “The Ladies,” by Mr. A. E. Stevens, Montreal; reply 
by Mrs. J. Bruce Jordan, Montreal. 

Tuesday was devoted to sight-seeing. Lunch was served in novel 
surroundings, the company being entertained on board the Canadian 
Pacific steamship ‘‘ Duchess of Bedford.” This visit to the harbour 
naturally led to comparisons between the docks and the shipping as 
they were in the time of Dickens and as they are to-day. 

In the afternoon the delegates and guests enjoyed a motor tour 
through the Habitant district, on the south side of the St. Lawrence. 
A visit was paid to St. Hubert, where the mooring mast erected at a 
cost of over a million dollars for the airship R100 was inspected. The 
company went to the old fort at Chambly, when Dr. Atherton enter- 
tained them once more to a talk recalling the battles which Indians, 
French and English settlers and invaders from the United States in 
the days of the Revolution had fought in the neighbourhood. 

After tea at Ile aux Cerfs, the return journey was entered upon. 
The drive home along the south bank of the river which is nearly 
two miles wide, with the myriad lights of Montreal twinkling across 
the water, making a scene that will live long in the memories of the 
visitors. 

Headquarters at the Windsor Hotel was eventually reached about 
nine o’clock, and the memorable Conference of 1931 duly declared 
adjourned. 


ANDREW PATERSON. 
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PEGGOTT\Y S HOUSE 


Peggotty’s Boat House 


¢¢ T LOOKED in all directions, as far as I could stare over the wilder- 

ness, and away at the sea, and away at the river, but no house 
could I make out. There was a black barge or some other kind of 
superannuated boat, not far off, high and dry on the ground, with an 
iron funnel sticking out of it for a chimney and smoking very cosily ; but 
nothing else in the way of a habitation that was visible to me.”—Darid 
Copperfield, Chapter IIT. 

A reader, Mr. Roderick MacLean, sends me the accompanying 
sketch of the Yarmouth boat-house which appeared in the * Graphic ” 
in 1881, accompanied by the following letterpress :— 

* Many years have now elapsed since the late Mr. Charles Dickens 
wrote Darid Copperfield, and in the extensive improvements that 
have taken place in Great Yarmouth it was generally supposed that 
Peggotty’s hut had gone the way of all flesh, but on removing the 
tiles from some quaint old buildings the boat roof was discovered 
as perfect as when described by the author. 

* A tenant of the house nearly forty years ago describes it as then 
standing out on the open ~ Denes’ with an uninterrupted view of 
the German Ocean and far removed from other dwellings, to be 
approached only by crossing the soft sand, but that it was always 
visited by strangers, no doubt attracted by its picturesque appearance. 
It is now in the midst of the populous part of the town, and is about 
to be demolished for the erection of more modern houses. 

* The window in which a light was placed for Little Em’ly’s return 
is still seen upon the removal of the plaster, and many regrets are here 
heard that some measures have not been taken to preserve the old 
huilding in remembrance of the celebrated author. Our engraving 
is from a sketch by Mr. H. F. Neave, of Great Yarmouth.” 

Our correspondent rightly observes if that discovery had come to 
light to-day the boat-house would certainly have been preserved ; 
hut there was no Dickens Fellowship then. 

The approaching demolition of the old boat-house near Gravesend, 
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described by Mr. W. L. Gadd, on page 124 of The Dickensian for 1929, 
has lately attracted much attention in the press ; but, although 
Dickens may probably have seen it, it is more probable that he saw 
the actua! boat-house here illustrated when visiting Yarmouth before 
writing David Copperfield. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP TO-DAY 


By 1Ts HON. SECRETARY 

athe, reply “ bee ees ae to the toast of the Fellowship proposed by Mr. A. Beckett 
I AM happy to say that the Fellowship is in excellent good health to- 

day. From the day it was born 29 years ago it has thrived remark- 
ably. Passing through the incipient dangers of its earlier years, when 
wiseacres shook their heads and dolefully prognosticated its carly 
decease, it has come to a robust manhood and has indulged in 
voyaging to the uttermost parts of the Empire and has established 
relations with the great nations of North America, with Argentina in 
South America, and with Denmark in Europe. 

It is my privilege to have been associated with it from its earliest 
days and for the last twenty years to have had some share, as a Member 
of the Executive Committee, in the guidance of its fortunes ; and for the 
last six years, as Hon. Secretary, to have been in more intimate touch 
with the administration of this world-wide and unique organisation. 

Through all the years of its existence it has not deviated from the 
aims set up at its birth by one of its founders, the late B. W. Matz, 
and its adherence to those aims has given it its strength and virility. 

The first and greatest aim of The Fellowship is to knit together 
in a common bond of fellowship all lovers of Charles Dickens, and 
towards that end it is steadily progressing year by year. I have not 
time to enlarge on this or upon the second and third objects of The 
Fellowship; the pages of The Dickensian are eloquent testimonies 
to the way it has sought to forward these objects. The numerous 
Tiny Tim Cots that have been established, the amount of money 
raised for various charitable objects show that these hold a large place 
in the work of the branches, and in this respect Eastbourne is in no wit 
behind, for it has raised over £1,300 in aid of local hospitals and the 
Tiny Tim Guild, and has endowed a cot in the Princess Alice Memorial 
Hospital, naming it the Tiny Tim Cot. Nearly every branch has its 
particular charitable work. Unitedly The Fellowship in 1910 raised 
£1,000 for the endowment of a Dickens Fellowship Cot in Lord Mayor 
Treloar’s Home for Cripple Children at Alton, which it was my pleasure 
to visit so recently as last Monday. A little later £1,250 was raised 
for the production of stereo’s from which complete sets of Dickens's - 


works in Braille type were made available for the Blind. : 
Z 
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In 1919 something like £15,000 was raised for a Dickens Home for 
the Blind at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. The late Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell 
once said “ That Dickens had enlarged the boundaries of the Kingdom 
of God on Earth by making the lives of men purer, brighter and more 
humane,” and the few outstanding things I have referred to among 
many lesser things that the Fellowship has done show that we have 
had some share in this desirable direction. 

To show that its fourth aim “ to assist in the purchase and preserva- 
tion of buildings, etc., associated with his name and books” has not 
been lost sight of, I have but to mention the purchase of the Birthplace 
at Portsmouth by the Portsmouth Corporation at the instance of The 
Fellowship; the purchase of Eastgate House, Rochester, by the 
Rochester Corporation, and the setting apart therein of a Dickens room, 
the placing of tablets on many places connected with Dickens, and 
finally the purchase of The Dickens House and the establishment there 
of its wonderful Library and Museum. These are a few of the out- 
standing achievements that give to the Fellowship a past of which 
I think we may be justly proud. I should be lacking if I did not 
pay a passing tribute to the great influence of our unique magazine, 
The Dickensian, in bringing about these achievements. For 27 years 
it has steadily and consistently fostered our aims and like “ Charley’s 
Aunt’ is still running, and like ‘‘ Johnnie Walker ” going stronger than 
ever under the able editorship of “‘ our mutual friend’ Walter Dexter. 
But proud as we may be of the achievements of the past, we cannot 
live on them, but must live and work for the future, which we believe 
can be made still more glorious in the creation of a world-wide brother- 
hood that shall add its quota to the movement for the establishment 
of World Peace. 

Fellow Dickensians ! Let us go back to our work with renewed 
vigour and inspiration derived from our Conference to-day, determined 
to imbibe more and more of the spirit of the master. Let us not be 
content with a superficial knowledge of his better-known works, but 
seek to know the spirit of the man which perhaps, even more than 
in his novels, is revealed in his lesser-known and more personal articles 
as recorded in The Uncommercial Traveller and Miscellaneous Papers 
collected from Household Words and All the Year Round by B. W. Matz. 

“ The Fellowship ” is a subject upon which one might dilate at great 
length, but I will not weary you further except in conclusion to quote 
the closing stanzas of some lines I wrote on its coming of age :— 

“ Rooted it grows, and its tenacious grip 
Locks heart to heart in loving comradeship. 
Hen so, its aims to bless humanity 
Shall bring about the true community 
Dickens desired—perchance his hopes outstrip : 
Increasingly his words and works appeal 
Calling on all who love the Master’s name 
Keenly to follow in his steps. With zeal 
Encountering the things that bring us shame. 
Not love professed,but work and counsel sage 
Shall take The Fellowship to ripe old age. 
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THE ACID TEST OF REPUTATION* 


By T. STURGE COTTERELL, J.P. 
(MAYOR OF BATH) 


[* is well, as the years recede, to cast our minds back for a moment, 

and to be reminded that it is nearly a hundred years ago that 
Dickens wrote The Pickwick Papers, my favourite work. So many 
thousands have read it again and again, and it never seems to lose 


VANISHED DICKENSLAND 
Where Dickens’s Dora lived 


Tur home of the Beadnell family, No. 2 Lombard Street, next door to 
the Mansion House. 


its grip and its freshness. The quaint situations which are described, 
such as when Pickwick emerged from the pond having fallen through 
the ice; where Winkle at Bath found himself after midnight on the 
wrong side of the door; or the ducking of Stiggins in the horse-trough. 
These and many other situations can never be forgotten. It is difficult 
to focus the mental atmosphere on the age in which Dickens lived, 
particularly that period in the early part of the 19th century when 
Pickwick first appeared. It came at a time almost tnmediately 
after the great upheaval in the country due to the political situation 
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when distress followed destruction and shook the foundations of 
society. England was then slowly emerging from those trials and 
had not yet settled down. 

The Pickwick Papers burst upon the country just when it was 
wanted. Dickens taught the people to think of life as a splendid 
festival ; his witticisms, fun and emotion restored the mind and acted 
like a tonic as no other beok issued at that period had done or could 
possibly do, but it was years before people began to realise that Dickens 
wrote for a purpose; with abuses there was no compromise. He 
came to grips with class convention; he might have shocked many, 
but he gave just that zest to life that was so sorely needed. As Gotch 
has so aptly said, ‘‘ The great man may conceive great thoughts and 
ideas, but their value and effectiveness lie with the mass who realise 
them.” 

But the acid test of reputation is time, and surely we can say that 
he has outlived the popularity of his contemporaries, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, the Brontés, Charles Reade, Lytton and others. 

A question has often been asked and not always satisfactorily 
answered as to whether the works of Dickens are still read to any 
extent and particularly by the young. As the Chairman of a Municipal 
Library, I have taken some pains to answer this question. In the 
City of Bath, the number of readers represent 22 per cent. of the 
population, or about one third more than the average Municipal 
Library throughout the kingdom. We have difficulty in keeping 
pace with the demand for Dickens’s works, although we have many 
copies of each, and they are constantly renewed; and I am safe in 
saying that the only books anywhere near to the issues of Dickensian 
literature are :— 


John Galsworthy - - “ The Forsyte Saga.” 

Joseph Conrad - - “Lord Jim.” 

J. B. Priestley : - “The Good Companions” and 
** Angel Pavement.” 

Anatole France -  - * Penguin Island.” 

Alexandre Dumas - - ‘The Three Musketeers.”’ 


I think this is sufficient answer to those who assert that Dickens 
is not read to-day as he used to be. In my opinion he is read with 
increasing interest and investigation reveals the fact that those readers 
who commence to read, almost invariably go through the whole series 
of his works. It is interesting also to know that there is an increase in 
the popularity of Dickens’s works in foreign countries. 

It was good for a member of The Dickens Fellowship to see displayed 
in the. windows of the shops in Florence and Rome, books by “ Carlo 
Dickens,” many. with prettily decorated jackets, and frontispieces 
that leave no doubt but that Italian artists are capable of executing 
suitable illustrations. I met a clever Italian lady in Rome who knew 
her Pickwick well, but I fancy most of her fellow country people prefer 
to study our author in translations in spite of their own proverb which 
tells us that “* Translators and traitors are the same persons.” 

In one of the best and most literary of the Italian daily papers, the 
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famous ‘“ Couriere della Sera,” there appeared an article recently by 
the well known journalist Aldo Sorani. It was prompted by one in 
the spring number of The Dickensian apropos of Bernard Shaw’s sneer- 
ing references to the actions and re-actions of Dickens with regard to 
America and the attitude of the American public towards the famous 
novelist ; apparently with the idea of excusing his own none too cour- 
teous refusal of an invitation to visit the States. This critic desired 
to revive a certain animosity towards Dickens which was created by his. 
unwise but perfectly well founded criticisms of certain persons and 
aspects of American society some 90 years ago. But Shaw missed 
his aim. His gibes only moved the descendants of the Americans 
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THE old sign of the Golden Dog Licking 
‘ a Golden Pot above the door of the 
i ironmongers’ shop in the Blackfriars 
Road, which attracted Dickens in his 
boyhood days, has been removed, and 
is being offered for sale. As a bit of 
old London it should certainly be 


preserved, and we hope it will be. 
* * * * * 


The watch house in Wellclose Square 
referred to by Dickens in that admirable 
little sketch Gone Astray, which B. W. 
Matz rescued from oblivion and _ in- 
cluded in Miscellaneous Papers, has 
been pulled down. 

* * * * * 

A new * Red Lion” at Barnet has 
now appeared on the site of the inn often frequented by Dickens 
for a ‘“‘hot chop” after his horse-riding exercise. We are 
pleased to see that the old sign still projects from the front 
of the new building. 


of those days to assert their love and admiration for the real humanity | 
and sincerity of Dickens’s work, and their great admiration of the 
noble amends afterwards made, and the justice he did them in later 
years, in acknowledging that in a few instances there might have been 
exaggeration and bias. And then the writer in this Italian paper goes 
on to refer to ‘‘ That excellent little periodical Phe Dickensian, which 
under the loving and disinterested editorship of Walter Dexter, is 
dedicated to the task of illustrating the life and work of Dickens, 
and gathering innumerable proofs of the interest and devotion of his 
admirers in all countries of the world. Bernard Shaw, it is evident, 
does not desire—says the Italian writer—to follow the American. foot- 
steps of Dickens. After giving a variety of more or less peculiar 
reasons for his refusal, Shaw affirms with a touch of—shall we say 
modesty—‘ One continent is enough for me.” 
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i reading David Copperfield again recently, I tried to make a study 
of Dora in particular, as I thought she was so often misjudged. 
Many people look upon her as a fool, others who are more kindly 
disposed, regard her with an amused tolerance, as one who hardly 
counts at all. I admit that she is open to a lot of criticism, but she 
was no fool, for she understood and acknowledged her limitations. 

Dickens created many women characters, who were frail, gentle, 
delicate creatures, and to whom he gave heavy burdens. Consider 
Jenny Wren, the doll’s dressmaker, and her drunken father; Little 
Dorrit, with her selfish, improvident family; Little Nell, Charley 
(Esther Summerson’s little maid) to name but a few. All these had 
tremendous courage to surmount their handicaps. But Dora—Dora 
was a pretty child, petted and spoilt, surrounded by comparative 
luxury, brought, up with no ideas of responsibility whatever, and 
totally unfitted to be the wife of any man having his way to make. 

And David, young, ambitious, dreaming of a wonderful future, thought 
he had found in her his ideal mate. You all know the story of their 
attempts at housekeeping, and our sympathy naturally goes to David, 
coming home night after night, to badly cooked meals, an untidy 
house, and general domestic troubles, realising that his marriage was 
to be no help to him. And it is here that Dora took up her burden, 
which to my way of thinking, was as great as any borne by those 
other women, the knowledge that she could never live up to her 
husband’s ideals. David was not blameless, we must admit ; during 
their courtship he must have known that her qualifications as a house- 
keeper were negligible (but I doubt if any young man considers this 
point first, somehow I hope he doesn’t) and that except for her beauty 
and charming ways, she had no assets. . . All this makes us wonder 
what her type really stands for ? And the only answer I can find is, to 
encourage the protective instinct. 

It was undoubtedly a Dora who caused chivalry to be invented. 
The first: knight who fared forth to kill the first dragon, went at the 
bidding of a timid helpless creature with, most probably, a pair of 
blue eyes and a mop of golden curls; he didn’t stop to enquire if she 
could cook or sew ; she was beautiful and needed his help, and nothing 
else mattered. And it is for this reason that the clinging, appealing 
type has everything her own way. .. . Dickens admired all womanly 
women, we find them in all his works, although for the most part they 
are of a stronger type than Dora. 

But returning to Dora herself. | When David found his attempted 
mind forming experiments were useless, he wisely settled down to make. 
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the best of things. It was the only way to avert disaster ; and soon he 
found that it was to be for such a little while... . The chapters dealing 
with Dora’s gradual fading away are so beautifully written, that 
whatever impatience we felt for her in the beginning, must be com- 
pletely forgotten, in pity for the loss of such a bright young life. Her 
ery, “ I was too young and too foolish,” sums up the situation, and 
should teach us not to judge harshly. 

In concluding my plea for her, I would like to give you a few lines 
from Jerome K. Jerome’s ‘“‘ Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.” He 
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David and Dora 


By Fred Barnard 


says: “‘ The woman David Copperfield wanted was Agnes and Dora, 
rolled into one. He had to take them one after the other, which was 
not so nice. And did he really love Agnes, or merely feel that he ought 
to? Was not David now and again a wee bit bored -by the immaculate 
Agnes? She made him an excellent wife I am sure. She never 
ordered oysters by the barrel, unopened. It would have been safe 
to ask Traddles home to dinner any day without letting her know 
beforehand. In fact, Sophie, and the whole rose-garden, might have 
accompanied him. Agnes would have been equal to the occasion. 
The dinner would have been perfectly cooked and served. . . . But after 
the dinner, when David and Traddles sat smoking alone, whilst from 
the drawing-room drifted down the notes of high-class elevating music, 
played by the saintly Agnes, did they never glance towards an. empty 
hair and see the laughing curl-framed face of a very foolish little 
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woman, one of those foolish little women that the wise man thanks 
God for making ? 

Foolish Dora, fashioned by clever old magician Nature, your work 
is to teach us gentleness and kindliness. It is from such as you that 
we learn wisdem. Foolish wise folk sneer at you. Foolish wise 
folk would pull up the needless roses and the useless lilies from the 
garden, and plant in their places only serviceable wholesome cabbages. 
But the Gardener, knowing better, plants the silly short-lived flowers.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DICKENS 
FELLOWSHIP, 1930-31 


1s presenting the Annual Report for the year 1930-31, the Council 

is happy to record that interest in the work of the Fellowship is 
increasingly manifested, and its borders are still extending. Last 
year we reported 38 home and 30 overseas branches, a total of 68 
in all. During this year much progress has been made, and new 
branches have been formed at Rugby, Ilford, Whitstable and Welling- 
‘ borough ; at Racine (Wisconsin), Victoria (B.C.) and Hawaii (Honolulu). 
Branches at Bridlington and Napa (California) are in course of forma- 
tion. The total number of branches now stands at 75, with the happy 
prospect of further additions. 

The Council has met four times during the year, and nineteen branches 
have been represented at one or more of the meetings. Of the total 
attendance of 77, 39 have been branch delegates, representing Balham, 
Bath, Birmingham, Bedford, Boston, Bromley, Cheltenham, East- 
bourne, Edinburgh, Hatfield, Leyton, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Nottingham, St. Pancras, Southend, Tabard Players, Winnipeg and 
Woodville. This is a marked improvement upon previous years and 
indicates a growing interest on the part of the branches in the adminis- 
trative work of the Fellowship. That is all to the good, as these 
quarterly meetings make for a better understanding of one another, 
and a closer bond of fellowship. As the Chairman of the Council 
remarked in his address at last Conference, “ It cannot be said too 
often that it is the earnest desire of the Executive Committee to 
establish closer, and still closer, relations with the branches, and these 
Council meetings afford, next to Conference itself, the best opportunities 
for the intercourse which leads to such relations.” It is hoped that 
during the coming year we may have the co-operation of other branches 
that have hitherto not been represented at the Council meetings. 
The innovation, made last year, of having a “ Roundabout ” on some 
Dickensian subject at the close of the meetings has been continued 
and is proving most attractive and popular. 

The varied activities of the branches as shown in The Dickensian 
are very encouraging, and the Council notes with much satisfaction 
the increasing Dickensian character of many of the programmes, and 
the great attention given to charitable efforts, indicating a growing 
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ey to the aims and objects of the Fellowship as set forth in our 
tules. 

It-is further gratifying to note that branches are commemorating 
the Birthday by some special function, and the idea has been mooted 
of a concerted celebration by linking up all branches to listen-in to 
the speech broadcast from the Headquarters’ function. The exchange 
of greetings at this time and also at Christmas, tends to strengthen 
the bonds of fellowship and is greatly appreciated. 

The innovation of numbering the branches was decided upon at 
last Conference, and each branch was allotted a number to be used 
in addition to the name of the branch. It is, however, regretted that 
some branches have not yet fallen into line with this decision. 

‘The Conference at Bath last year created a record as regards the 
numbers in attendance. Two hundred and eight delegates answered 
the roll call, representing 24 home and 5 overseas branches. The 
Conference being held at Whitsuntide undoubtedly accounted for the 
large attendance, and many expressions of regret at inability to attend 
the present Conference on account of its date have been received. 

Experience shows that Whitsuntide is a very favourable time, but 
while perhaps it is desirable that Conference should be held at the 
holiday season, the local conditions and the convenience of the inviting 
branch must always be the deciding factor. 

We take this opportunity to tender to the President of the Bath 
Branch, and Chairman of our Council (Alderman T. Sturge Cotterell, 
J.P.) our most hearty congratulations on his election to the Mayoralty 
of that City. The honour is well merited by the various services Mr. 
Cotterell has rendered to Bath, and we Dickensiaus rejoice in the 
honour bestowed upon one whose services in the cause of the Fellowship 
have not been the least of his activities. 

The Fellowship has again suffered heavy losses during the year by 
the death of some of its prominent workers, and we regret to record 
the passing of our President (Sir Alfred Robbins), Mr. W. Pett Ridge 
(Past-President), Miss Catherine Jerrems, an early member and devoted 
worker of the Melbourne branch, Mr. J. Greaves, Chairman of the 
Blackpool Branch, Dr. Henry Leffman, one of the founders and first 
Vice-Presidents of the Philadelphia Branch, and Mrs. Laura Withy, a 
former Secretary and enthusiastic worker of the Brighton Branch. 
The Council is confident that this Conference will receive this in- 
formation with deep regret and would wish to express its sincerest 
sympathy with the branches concerned in the losses they have sustained 
by the passing of these earnest Dickensians. 

In conclusion, the Council is pursuing its work, sure of the hearty 
co-operation of all branches in endeavouring to expand the influence 
of the Fellowship throughout the whole of the English-speaking 
countries of the world, and looks forward hopefully to gathering to its 
membership all true lovers of the works of Charles Dickens. 


On behalf of the Council, 
; A. W. EDWARDS, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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FROM RECENT BOOKS 


COMPILED BY LOUIS B. FREWER, M.A. 
(Bodleian Library)- 


Tue Peace Congresses, 1848-53: ‘‘ But the Press was not hopeful. 

Charles Dickens, in the London ‘ Daily News,’ was the only leading 

journalist who took up the question of armaments and argued it in the 

way taken by the Congress.’”’—‘‘ The History of Peace,” by A. C. F. 

Beales. (Bell and Sons). 
* * * * * 

‘‘T had read most of Dickens’s books, and the ghosts of his characters 
seemed to haunt those old streets that lay between Holborn, Oxford 
Street, Fleet Street and the Strand.’’—*‘ Men and Memories,” by W. 
Rothenstein. Vol. I. (Faber and Faber). 

* * x * * 

‘* As a mere child, also, I read Dickens, and was inoculated with 
his democratic sentiment and passionate sympathy with the humble 
and the poor.’’—*‘ My Eighty Years,” by Robert Blatchford. (Cassell). 

* * * * * 


‘“In the next letter, written a fortnight later, we find him [William 
Archer] with a footing on the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette, and, for three 
- months’ trial, dramatic critic of the ‘World’ .... He had no love 
for the class of journal of which the ‘ World’ was the prototype ; he 
had something of a prejudice against the editor, Edmund Yates, 
founded, characteristically, on the fact that Yates had been the 
occasion of a quarrel between Dickens and Thackeray. . .. His love for 
Dickens grew to be almost a cult ; in his last years he was very prone 
to think there must be something seriously amiss with any man who 
had no Dickens in his soul; and at the time of his death he was at 
work on an address, to be delivered to the Liverpool Dickens Society, 
under the title: “The Greatest since Shakespeare.’’—‘ William 
Archer,” by Lieut.-Col. C. Archer. (Allen and Unwin). 

* * * * * 

* Dr. Jowett (famous Master of Balliol) used to maintain that after 
Shakespeare, the next creative genius in our literature was Charles 
Dickens.’’——* Shakespeare’s Workmanship,” by Sir A. Quiller-Couch. 
(Cambridge University Press). 

* * * * * 

“In each slight fit he (one of my patients) has that variety of the 
“dreamy state’ which I call Reminiscence; this peculiar feeling 
occasionally occurs in many people who are supposed to be healthy. 
Quzerens quotes Tennyson, Coleridge and Dickens about it. I reproduce 
the quotation from Dickens: *We have all some experience of a 
feeling which comes over us occasionally, of what we are saying or doing 
having been said or done before, in a remote time—of our having been 
surrounded, dim-centuries ago, by the same faces, objects, and circum- 
stances—of our knowing perfectly well what will be said next, as if 
we suddenly remembered it.’— David Copperfield.” “On Epilepsy and 
Epileptiform Convulsions,” by J. H. Jackson. (Hodder and Stoughton). 

* Ee % * * 

* Not all of the Five~Points was as bad as these two plague spots, 
but most of it was little better. Persons familiar with both New 
York and London were of the opinion that the district was a more 
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hideous slum than either Whitechapel or Seven Dials: said Dickens in 
1842.” ....‘* The Bowery’s diversions were not alllowbrow. There was 
a Pickwick Club in the ’forties which remained loyal to Dickens even 
after he had offended the remainder of Columbia with his American 
Notes and Chuzzlewit. Yearly the club gave a grand costume ball at 
the North American Hotel, at the corner of the Bowery and Bayard 
Street, where all the characters in the book were represented. ... Adah 
Isaacs Menken was very successful abroad, giving one play alone a 
hundred nights’ run in Paris, being compelled to appear twice a day in 
London, and enjoying the acquaintance of Swinburne, Charles Reade, 
Dickens (to whom she dedicated a volume of Poems (‘ Infelicia’), 
Gautier, and the elder Dumas. 

“And here the temptation is irresistible to pause and contemplate 
the bitterness with which Dickens’s satire on this country in Martin 
Chuzzlewit was received: even the names he gave his Americans— 
the Honourable Elijah Pogram, Jefferson Brick, and Hannibal 
Chollop—were regarded as distorted caricatures. But no product of 
Dickens’s imagination was any funnier than some real names of 
politicians and business men which he heard in New York, and to some 
of whose possessors he may have been introduced—Adrastus Doolittle, 
Zebedee Ring, Levi D. Slamm, Pelatiah Perit and Preserved Fish, to 
mention only a few.” ... If you want a picture of a slum pawnshop of 
those days, read Dickens’s description of one in London’s East Side 
in the Boz sketches. We have seen some Chatham Street (New York) 
pawn-tickets of the 1840’s and 1850’s, and the pitiful story they tell is 
clearly the same as that of Dickens’s Whitechapel drama: ‘ Pr. boots, 
$1.00’; ‘Overcoat, $2.10’... .”—‘* Old Bowery Days,” by Alvin 
F. Harlow. (Appleton). 


(Ruth Whittaker 


Drawn by) 


FROM OUR HONORARY SECRETARY. 


Sir.—May I crave a little space in our magazine to express my 
heartfelt gratitude and appreciation of the munificent Testimonial 
presented to me at the Conference Dinner. Beyond its intrinsic value, 
I prize and shall ever cherish the spirit which actuated the donors 
in making this valuable gift. I am deeply touched by the knowledge 
of the universality of the response of my fellow Dickensians throughout 
our world-wide organisation to the appeal made by those who had 
the matter in hand. The presentation came as a stunning surprise 
to me. The gracious and eulogistic words of the Chaimman of the 
Council (Ald. T. Sturge Cotterell), in reference to the work I have 
tried to do, will be treasured in my memory while. life lasts, and to 
all who had any share in this, to me, great moment of my hie, I 


ateful thanks and fraternal greetings. 
On ai A. W. Epwarps. 
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DICKENS AND SURTEES. 


S1r,—Mr. Ley is quite incorrigible. He now writes an article to refute 
‘Mr. Ellis’s suggestion that Dickens got Winkle from . . . ‘Handley 
Cross.’ ”’ 

If Mr. Ley will turn to the Autumn Number, 1930, of The Dickensian, 
he will find that my suggestion was exactly the contrary, namely, 
that it was not in ** Handley Cross,” but in ** Jorrocks’s Jaunts and 
Jollities ’ (two quite separate works, written with an interval of eleven 
years between them) that some Dickensian resemblances might be found. 
It was to that letter that Mr. Ley first presumed to reply and argue 
about without any knowledge of what Surtees had written; and 
after a devious correspondence ke now doubles back to try and charge 
me with propagating an assertion which my first letter pointed out was 
a misconception on the part of Mr. Baldwin and a writer in “ The 
Sunday Times.” 

Mr. Ley is altogether careless in a controversy, and a discussion on 
his lines is an absurdity. I would advise any readers who may be 
interested in this matter to read “ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,” 
and judge for themselves (bearing in mind that Surtees wrote his sketches 
in 1832) if there be a likeness to the later Pickwick without any attention 
to the views of Mr. Ley or Mr. Ellis. S. M. ELLs. 


Srr,—I owe Mr. Ellis an apology, and it is hereby offered without 
reservation. Let me say at once, that his original letter in last year’s 
Autumn Number had escaped my memory. I remembered his reference 
to the “little bit of Christmas,” but not in association with that 
particular letter. No doubt Mr. Ellis is entitled to retort * careless- 
ness,” but memory plays tricks which should not always be referred 
to that cause. I could state a combination of circumstances which 
would explain, and in very large measure excuse, the confusion into 
which I fell, but it is better to be perfectly frank. Ido not wish to be 
considered unscrupulous or wilfully slippery in a discussion, and I 
hope that when I offend I am honest enough to apologise, and frank 
enough to admit my error. I would like to cssure Mr. Ellis that I 
was really aware that ‘ Handley Cross’? was a later book than 
Pickwick, and that the reference to the “little bit of Christmas ”’ did 
not occur therein, but that having read the two books, as it were, 
simultaneously, and writing perhaps a little more hurriedly than 
usual, 1 wrote more confusedly than may be, in Mr. Ellis’s eyes— 
and if so I must not complain—excusable. There were other dis- 
tractions too. I particularly regret that I attributed to Mr. Ellis the 
suggestion that Winkle was suggested by Surtees. That suggestion 
was so obviously absurd to me, that I fear it was for a time a sort 
of King Charles’s head ! Of course, if I had turned up Mr. Ellis’s 
original letter I should not have made the mistake. At any rate, I 
hope I have dealt with the whole affair frankly, and I promise that if 
Mr. Ellis will forgive me this once, I will try to be a good boy in future. 
I may, however, be permitted to add that my general views on the 
subject, “ Dickens and Surtees,” are unchanged. I remain utterly 
unconvinced that any sort of case has been made out for the suggestion 
that Dickens got anything from Surtees. For instance, if it is suggested 
that Dickens may have got some hint from * Jorrocks’s Jaunts and 
Jollities”’ for his trial scene, it might surely be as reasonably argued 
that Surtees may have got some hints for his second trial seene—in 
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= Handley Cross ”’ from Dickens. The extracts which I gave in 
my article would easily lend some colour to that. However, I think 
the matter may be allowed to rest now J. W. T. Ley. 


THE MEANING OF BLANDOIS. 


Srr.—What did Dickens mean by the figure of Blandois in Little 
Dorrit? Several of my friends, like me, do not understand this figure. 
There are some few difticulties—specially for a foreigner—that I should 
hike explained. 

Hilversum, Holland. (Miss) C. J. Le Poors. 


THE EARLIEST DICKENS ENTERTAINMENT. 


S1r,—I think I can go one better than Mr. Hayes’s entertainment in 
1849, I have in my collection of Dickensiana a bill of Mr. J. Russell’s 
entertainment. The material announcement is as follows :— 


ASSEMBLY ROOMS, STAMFORD. 
Mr. J.. RUSSELL, 
of Drury Lane, Covent Garden, Haymarket, and English Opera House, 
will give his Vocal Entertainment 
on Wed. and Fri., April 21 and 23, 1841, 
which has been represented by him 
in London fifty nights entitled 
RUSSELL’S RECOLLECTIONS 
oi things that may or may not have happened 
including a portrait from the 
PICKWICK GALLERY. 
A Sample of Master Sam Weller’s 
descriptive person, 
The Story of the Appletree Tragedy. 
etc., etc., etc. W. MILLER. 


GREEN LEAVES. 


S1r,—I am not anxious to enter into a controversy, and in the greater 
number of points raised by Mr. Stonehouse’s letter in your last issue 
I really am very little interested. As to the authority of “ The Bill 
of Fare,” t’was but a passing thought, not a definite proposition. 
Nevertheless, I do not agree that John Dickens was not capable of that 
sort of thing. Mr. Stonehouse is definite that John Dickens never 
entered the Beadnell circle. I assume he has reasons for his positive- 
ness. Mr. Beadnell may or may not have been the original of Mr. 
Wardle, and the grandmama of the ‘“ Christmas Dinner” may or 
may not have been the original of Mr. Wardle’s mother. I do not 
pretend to know. But I do say again that Mr. Stonehouse’s identi- 
fication of Winkle’s original will not bear investigation. Winkle was 
conceived by Seymour as a Cockney sportsman and retained by Dickens 
as such. 

Mr. Stonehouse makes much of a silly slip of mine. He must know 
perfectly well that it was a slip and nothing more when I wrote about 
“The First of May” instead of “The New Year.” All that that 
mistake is worth to him I concede readily. 

I do not see how the respective popularity of Sam Weller and Mr. 
Winkle can be a matter of opinion. Is it not a fact that Pickwick 
was in danger of languishing when Sam Weller appeared, took the 
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town by storm, and not only saved the book from failure, but made it 
an unprecedented success ? 
May I have one more word? It is “nuts” to Mr. Stonehouse 
when I incorrectly name the Sketch, but I observe that in No. 2 of 
“Green Leaves’ he writes of ‘‘ Mr. Whitfield,” instead of ** Wickfield.” 
That was obviously a slip like mine, but what shall we say when in 
No. 3 he talks about Dickens killing the mother in Copperfield and 
resuscitating her in Nickleby, which was published eleven years before 
Copperfield ? ‘ J NV Ri 


” 


DICKENS’S FAILURES. 

Sir.—At last! I had feared that my intentionally provocative article 
on ‘ Dickens’s Failures”? nearly two years ago had failed in its 
attempted purpose to start an interesting discussion. But I am 
delighted to find that no less doughty a scribe than Miss Kate Woodfield 
has entered the lists to break a lance with me.* I share her hope that 
there will be others, as I feel sure this is a subject that admits of very 
divergent views, and could lead to the exchange of many conflicting 
opinions. 

Let me first of all strongly deprecate Miss Woodfield’s reference 
to me as “so great an authority.’’ Indeed, I am but “one of the 
least of these,’ and could name dozens of our members who would 
’ give me a long start and an easy beating in Dickensian lore. 

But I like to form my own opinions and to hang on stubbornly to 
my contentions until they are overthrown by sound argument. 

But does Miss Woodfield overthrow them ? I venture to think not. 
She has most ingeniously, but I fear not quite ingenuously, read into 
my article an attack which I never made, or dreamed of making ! 
I have too high an opinion of Miss Woodfield’s mentality to think 
that she really supposed I was attacking or belittling life’s ** failures.” 
In her defence of them I am proud to associate myself with her and 
to stand by her side if she considers herself as one of them. 

My arraignment was of what I dared to call ‘* Dickens’s Failures ”’ 
in characterisation. 

It is obvious that every book must have its subordinate characters, 
which are nevertheless vital to the construction of the plot or story. 
It is in the delineation of those subordinate characters that Dickens 
shows that variation in quality of workmanship to which I endeavoured 
to draw attention. 

Let me give one or two instances. Little Miss Flite is a very minor 
character in Bleak House and decidedly a failure in life, but would 
anyone dare write her down as one of Dickens’s failures in characterisa- 
tion? The same could be said of Newman Noggs, Bob Cratchit, Mr 
Crupp, and even Jenny Wren’s rum-drinking old father, as well as 
dozens more. If you think for a moment of any one of these, do you 
not get a clear mental image of the person as vivid as if you had met 
him (or her) in real life ? 

Now try to do the same with Carker the junior, Mr. Monks, or Rosa 
Bud. If you succeed, I have failed ; but if you fail, I claim to have 
succeeded in proving my case, viz., that some few of the minor 
characters in Dickens’s books were failures in characterisation, at least 
when judged by the standard which we are in the habit of setting up 
for “a Dickens character.” W. B. Warren. 


* See page 278 current number. 
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FELLOWSHIP NOTES 


CONTRIBUTED BY BRANCHES 


Drawn by) [Ruth Whittaker 


Lists of meetings, the speakers and their subjects cannot be 
inserted here. They must be sent in advance for publication in the 
Diary, which will appear in the Winter and Spring numbers. 

Special attention is drawn to the notices on pages 156 and 239 


of the current volume. 
Latest date for the Winter Number is November 7th. 


SAD BEREAVEMENT FOR THE BOSTON BRANCH. 


With the sudden death of Mrs. Payne, wife of Edward F. Payne, 
our honoured President, has come a sense of personal bereavement 
to every member. Beautiful in appearance and character, she was 
admired by all who knew her, and we recall many instances of her 
prompt ‘response to help in all our social affairs. The last time we 
met was in the Dickens Room of the Parker House, where we had 
an informal Sunday afternoon reception in honour of Dr. Oliver Elton, 
professor (Emeritus) of English literature at the University of Liverpool, 
a@ visiting professor at Harvard this year, and Mrs. Elton as guests of 
honour. Mrs. Payne presided at the tea and was in excellent spirits. 
Monday evening she was in the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Ridgway, 
planning the trip to Montreal for the North American Inter-Branch 
Conference, to which Mr. Payne was to be our delegate. The party 
including Mrs. William H. Caswell, were to go by auto and stay for 
a few days at the summer home of the Payne’s at Woodstock, Vermont. 
The following morning she. passed away without a tremor, and she 
looked as lovely in death as in life. Instead of the happy company 
to enjoy the little trip which she helped plan, her body was taken over 
the same route and laid to rest close by the little summer home which 
was so dear to her. For our closing meeting, “‘ Mrs. Jariey’s Wax 
Work” was the programme, and Mrs. Payne impersonated ‘‘ Maud 
Muller.” ‘‘A star has gone from our sky,’ but we have the most 
tender memories of this devoted wife, mother and friend, and Miss 
Nellie Estelle Swain was the only member to represent us at Montreal. 

* * * * * 


DICKENS’S TECHNIQUE. 

At the Birthday meeting of the Melbourne Branch, Professor Cowling 
of Melbourne University delivered a short lecture on ‘‘ The Technique 
of Dickens.’’ He said that Dickens combined the novel of adventure 
with that of character, and was surpassed in psychology by later 
novelists. He showed no development of character and was not 
complimentary to women, being more successful with elderly women. 
His youthful heroines were mostly charming but foolish, or sensible 
and useful. At the March meeting this branch welcomed back Miss 
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Frances Fraser, who was our delegate to the Conference last year. 
She gave a full report of the conference and its doings at Bath, and 
a vivid description of the Christmas party Caxton Hall. 

* * * * 


JOHN JASPER’S RE-TRIAL. 


The Montreal Branch brought the 1930-31 season to a close with 
an attempt to solve the ‘“ Mystery of Edwin Drood” by “ trying 
John Jasper ’’ for the murder of his nephew. The “ trial” was based 
on the celebrated trial promoted in 1914 by headquarters; in fact 
bulletins signed by the late Mr. Matz and presented by him at the 
time to Andrew Paterson, one of the Past-Presidents of the Montreal 
Branch, were used to advertise the Montreal trial. Two well-known 
members of the Canadian Bar in Montreal, Gerald Almond and Peter 
Usher, appeared respectively as counsel for the prosecution and the 
defence. The witnesses were the characters in the book impersonated 
by members of the Montreal Branch, who appeared in costume, and 
who both in examination and cross-examination showed a remarkable 
knowledge of the text. At the close the Foreman of the Jury, Professor 
N. N. Evans, announced that like Dickensians in general, they were 
unable to agree as to whether or not Jasper was guilty. The trial, 
however, had one important result. We are so obsessed with the 
gruesomeness of the mystery, that we overlook the fact that some of 
Dickens’s most amusing character sketches, Mr. Sapsea, Luke Honey- 
thunder and Durdles, are to be found in this book. At least this was 
the conclusion of the Montreal audience. 

* * ~ * * 


MISS MARY SAXE. 


The retirement is announced of Miss Mary Saxe, who for the past 
thirty years has been Librarian for the City of Westmount, the English 
residential section of Montreal. A lady of much charm, Miss Saxe 
is a charter member of the Montreal Branch, in which she has been 
an active executive. Many will recall that she represented the Montreal 
Branch at the Conference held in Bath in 1930. 

* * * o* * 


AN HONOUR FOR MONTREAL. 


His Excellency the Earl of Bessborough, who recently became 
Governor-General of Canada, has accepted office as Hon. Patron of 
the Montreal Branch. 

* * * * * 


OUR FRIEND DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


In a recent emergency of the New York Branch, Mr. Albert A. 
Hopkins came to the rescue with a splendid paper on David Copperfield 
—a chapter from his forthcoming book, ‘‘ Our Friend Charles Dickens,” 
upon which he has spent much labour. Because of his innate modesty, 
this paper was read by Mr. Sanders. In it he gave a most scholarly 
and acute analysis of the various characters in David Copperfield, and 
a detailed account of the love of Dickens for Maria Beadnell, the 
prototype of Dora, clearing up some of the misconceptions about. 
this romance in the life of Dickens. Among other things, he said 
that Mr. Littimer was limned with superb power; that some of the 
greatest sayings in the English language are to be found in this novel, 
notably “ Barkis is willin’’”’ ; that Dickens would have liked to have 
kept Dora alive, but the plot of the book required that she be sacrificed ; 
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that Micawber was a composite picture of his father, John Dickens ; 
that David Copperfield was written by Dickens at the summit of his 
powers ; that it is filled with humour and pathos; and that it pro- 
claims Dickens as a master of prose composition. In closing he said, 
“There are certain features of the book that can be criticized, but 
why try to find a blemish on the face of a beautiful woman ?” 

* * * * 


A DICKENSIAN POT-POURRI. 


At the Conferences at both Bath and Eastbourne three needs were 
stressed, viz., (1) more young blood in the Fellowship ; (2) more purely 
Dickensian entertainment ; (3) a wider circulation of The Dickensian. 

The Pot-pourri arranged recently by the Plymouth Branch was a 
visible proof that they had taken the matter seriously. The programme, 
under the direction of the conference delegate, was carried out entirely 
by a newly-created Junior Section of the Fellowship. The entertain- 
ment was purely Dickensian, and by the efforts of the Junior Section, 
the number of readers of The Dickensian has been very considerably 
increased ; thirteen of whom subscribe ls. per quarter for the purchase 
of the magazine, while the remaining thirty-two have formed four 
circles, each member paying 2d. per quarter for the loan of the magazine 
for a period of about ten days, the juniors having volunteered for 
service in the circulation of the copies. 

In according a hearty welcome to the Juniors, the Fellowship wishes 
them prosperity and invites other branches to follow Plymouth’s lead. 

* 


* * * * 
THE “‘CRUMMLES CLUB” AND “ BOFFIN’S BOWER” AT 
AUCKLAND. 


A strong programme has been fixed for the winter season in Auck- 
land, including a sketches-in-character and competition evening, a 
dramatic evening, a symposium evening, and a lecture on the Home 
Life of Dickens, winding up with a tea and dramatic sketches. A 
dramatic circle called the ‘‘ Crummles Club ”’ has been formed within 
the Fellowship, and another, entitled the “ Dorrit Division” for 
philanthropic purposes, its first object being to raise funds for the 
purchase and endowment of a cot for the Children’s Ward at the 
Auckland Public Hospital. . The Fellowship has moved to larger rooms 
which have been named “‘ Boffin’s Bower.” There have been large 
attendances at the three meetings held to date, and consideration 
of Book the First of Our Mutual Friend concluded. It has been 
generally conceded that this work is pre-eminently the book of * The 
River,” the Thames, which in its beautiful, as well as its sordid 
characteristics, formed the location of 4 aes important scenes. 

* * * 


A HAUNT OF BILL SIKES. 


The Leyton Branch had a most interesting and enjoyable summer 
outing to Hatfield, arranged by Mrs. Simkins. At Hatfield House 
the party was met by Mr. Day and Miss Butterfield, Chairman and 
Hon. Secretary respectively of the Hatfield Branch, and conducted 
over the wonderful historic mansion of the Cecils. After rambling in 
the grounds came a visit to the church so dear to Mrs. Livriper ; but 
what was probably the most interesting point of all, certainly from a 
Dickensian point of view, was a peep at the little public house, “ The 
Eight Bells,” where Bill Sikes, after the murder of Naney, was frightened 
by the itinerant vendor of the preparation warranted to remove any 
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kind of stain from the clothes. He suggested experimenting on the 
blood-stain on Sikes’ hat, but Bill overturned the table with a fearful 
imprecation, and burst from the room. } 

The reputed original of Bleak House, already described in The 
Dickensian was visited on the way to St. Albans, and altogether a 
thoroughly enjoyable day was spent, the members being glad that 
they were thus enabled to keep in touch with one another during the 


summer months. 
* * * ~ * 


IN DICKENS'S KENT. 


The Whitstable Branch had their first summer outing in May, when 
they visited Canterbury under the guidance of Mr. Clifford Wheeler, 
President of the Canterbury Branch. A most enjoyable afternoon 
was spent in visiting the various Dickensian associations. 

They were received at the Guildhall by the Mayor of Canterbury, 
the Rev. 8. Gordon Wilson, himself an ardent Dickensian. He con- 
gratulated them upon the formation of their branch, and later joined 
them at tea. A party visited the Rochester Pageant on Dickens Day. 
The arrangements for the outing were made by Mrs. Rutter, Acting 
Hon. Secretary, who was particularly interested in the Dickens 
Episode, as she is the grand-daughter of the late Mr. William Spong, 
the original of Mr. Wardle. ; 

* * * * * 


A FELLOWSHIP COT AT CIRENCESTER. 


The opening of the extension of the Cirencester Hospital was made 
still more notable an occasion to Cirencester Dickensians by the fact 
that the ‘‘ Dickens Fellowship Cot’’ was in evidence for the first 
time. The cot is distinguished by a handsome polished oak tablet, 
with inscription in gold leaf, by a friend of The Fellowship. 

* * * * * 


IN THE COUNTRY OF THE LAZY TOUR. 


Members of the Blackburn Branch had an enjoyable visit to Lan- 
caster in June. They were met at the Town Hall by the Deputy 
Mayor and Mayoress (Councillor and Mrs. T. Till), Mr. 'T. Cann Hughes 
and Mr, G. M. Bland (Borough Librarian), where Mr. Hughes spoke 
on the charters and insignia of the Town which were displayed in 
one of the rooms. After a short ramble round the town to various 
places of interest, tea was served at the Royal Kings Arms Hotel, 
where Dickens and Wilkie Collins stayed. Although the hotel has 
been re-built, the original old fireplace is still to be seen in the dining 
room. At the Storey Institute Mr. Hughes gave a short account of 
Dickens’s association with Lancaster, at the conclusion of which Mr. 
Bayley read an extract from The Lazy Tour, relative to Lancaster. 
Several interesting items of Dickensiana were on view, including an 
autographed photograph and several letters. 

* * * * * 


RAMBLES IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 


The St. Pancras Branch has had some very successful rambles during 
the Summer—to Tower House, Kensington ; from Doctors Commons 
to Holborn Court ; to Burnham Beeches and the lovely villages of 
West Wycombe and Stoke Poges, and to West Ham and the old Norman 
Chureh of East Ham. Other excellent rambles are on their list. to 
complete the season. 
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TO THE LAND OF THE YORKSHIRE SCHOOLS. 


The Newcastle Branch made Barnard Castle their objective for an 
excursion in June, by motor coach, under the guidance of Mr. R. Rood. 
Tea was, of course, taken at the King’s Head where Dickens stayed 
prior to writing Nicholas Nickleby, and a visit paid to the shop of 
Master Humphrey, his grave and that of Barnes, the original of John 
Browdie. Proceeding to Bowes, the building formerly the school of 
Shaw, the original of Squeers, the churchyard with its interesting 
graves, and the Unicorn Inn, were visited, and then the party drove on 
to Greta Bridge where they were much interested in Thorpe Grange 
formerly the Inn at which Dickens stayed, and which he afterwards 
immortalized as The Holly Tree Inn. 

* * * % * 


In addition to the excursions into Dickensland reported above, 
many Branches have had successful summer outings, which have been 
widely appreciated as a means of keeping up past friendships. Wood- 
ville’s arrangements for a Ramble, and Excursion and a Garden Supper 
Party were all carried through in spite of heavy rains on each 
occasion, a clear proof of the real Dickens spirit infusing these members. 
Rambles by the Hull Branch were organized each fortnight, and the 
average attendance was thirty-six. Liverpool were very fortunate in 
choosing a fine day for its very successful summer outing to Chester 
and the river Dee. 

* * * * * 


At the April meeting of the Melbourne Branch, Mr. Southwell gave 
a short paper with the mysterious title “ Out of Nazareth.” It proved 
to be an allegory showing that the ‘ good thing” (Charles Dickens) 
came out of much poverty and hardship typified by Nazareth, a city 
of ill repute. In May, the Rev. Roscoe Wilson contributed a paper 
on ‘“ Dickens’s Clerical Gallery,’ showing that such caricatures as 
Stiggins and Chadband in the earlier books were written when such 
characters rarely existed. When later on conditions in the Church 
of England were stimulated by the Oxford Movement and much 
improved, Dickens gave us such clergymen of real worth as the Rev. 
Frank Milvey and Canon Crisparkle. The June meeting was devoted 
to David Copperfield. A bright, clever résumé of the book was given 
by Mr. Southwell, under the title “ I am the Prologue.” — Mr. Callaway 
gave a re-reading of his paper, ‘* Mr. Micawber as a Spiritual Force.” 
Miss E. A. Fraser contributed a short. paper, “ David and Pip,’ 
exemplifying from the childish experiences of these two autobio- 
graphical characters how fully Dickens understood the child’s point 
of view before the study of child-psychology came in vogue. The. 
Dramatic Club gave an excellent presentation of two scenes from the 


Soave 


AMATEUR ACTORS WANTED 


i ; ladi specially the 
Miss Jouty has openings for a few ladies and gentlemen, especially 
latter. Will any person interested kindly write her at The Dickens 


House. 
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DEATH OF MR. A. S. HEARN, ONE OF THE ORIGINAL MEMBERS. 

It is with deep regret that we have to record the death of Mr. A. 8. 
Hearn, which took place on 8th August at his residence in Dover. He 
was seized with cerebral hemorrhage while scoring for a match of the 
Kearnsey Bowls Club on 6th August, and never recovered consciousness. 

Mr. Hearn was a valuable member of The Fellowship from its very 
commencement, and served several years on the Council, of which he 
was Chairman in 1913 in which year he presided at the Conference at 
Hull. In recognition of being one of the original members and of his 
many services, he was made an Hon. Life Member in 1928. Our 
deepest sympathy is extended to his wife and daughter. 


DICKENSIANA OF THE QUARTER 
BOOKS. 

John Jasper’s Gatehouse, by Edwin Harris. Illustrated. Mackays 
Ltd., Rochester, cloth 3s. 6d., paper 2s. 6d. 

Green Leaves, No. 4. Sotheran, ls. 

The Dickens of Gray's Inn and On the Portsmouth Road. ‘Two one-act 
plays about Dickens by H. F. Rubenstein. 1s. Samuel French Ltd. 

See also Pages 295 and 318. 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 

‘* Dickens’s Rochester to-day.” Kent Messenger, 2nd May. 

‘*Micawber and Finance,” by Jarvis Lorry. Ilford Recorder, 15th 
May. Also ‘‘ Between Two Cities,” Ist May; ‘‘ Cricket in Dickens’s 
Day,” 8th May; ‘* Dickens and Hospitals,’ 29th May; ‘‘ Dickens as 
Actor,” 5th June. 

‘Letters of Dickens to Baroness Burdett-Coutts,’ edited by C. C. 
Osborne. Cornhill Magazine, June, July, August. 

‘“The Dickens of Grays Inn: a comedy in one act,” by H. F. 
Rubinstein. Illustrated. Hveryman, 11th June. 

** Dickens and Faraday,” by Lewis Wynne. Norwood Press, 5th June. 

** Who was the original of Mr. Thomas Sapsea ?”’ by Edwin Harris. 
Chatham Observer, 5th June. 
- ** Dickens’s Thames and Ours,” by A. G. Linney. Lloyds List, 26th 

ay. 

“Dora Copperfield and Flora Finching.” Birmingham Post, 29th June. 

“ Oliver Twist retold as a short story,’ by A. Praga. Sunday 
Express, 28th June. ; 

“A Party at the Kenwigs’s: a dramatic sketch,’ by F. Goodwin. 
Teachers’ World, 24th June. 

“In defence ot Mrs. General,” by W.C.B. Birmingham Post, Ist 
August. 

** Local Associations with Dickens,” by Guy L’Estrange. Yarmouth 
Mercury, 3rd and 24th July. 


DICKENS’S LETTERS TO HIS OLDEST FRIEND. 

A remarkably fine series of unpublished letters from Dickens to his 
oldest friend Thomas Beard has lately been sold by the family. They 
cover practically the whole of Dickens’s life from the days when he was 
a fellow reporter with Beard, until his death. A selection of them will 
be published in ‘‘ The Strand Magazine ” from November to February 
next, and we shall be making further reference to them in subsquent 
issues of The Dickensian, 

The Diary of Dickens Fellowship Meetings will be found on page 330. 
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